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A DISCOURSE 


OF 


N A T U R A L rr H E 0 LOG Y. 


TO 


JOH
 CHARLES EARL SPEXCER. 


THE conlposition of this Discourse was undertaken in 
consequence of an observation which I had often n1ade, 
that scientific nlcn were apt to regard the study of 
K atural Religion as little connectecl with philosophical 
pursuits. !\Ianyof the persons to whom I allude were 
men of religious habits of thinking; others were free 
from any disl)osition towards scepticism, rather because 
they had not much discussed the subject, than because 
they had fornled fixed opinions upon it after inquiry. 
But the bulk of them relied little upon Natural Theo- 
logy, which they scenled to regard f1E: a speculation 
built rather on fancy than on argunlent; or, at any 
rate, as a kind of knowledge lluite different fronl 
either physical or nloral SCIence. It therefore ap- 
reared to me desirable to define, nlore precisely than 
B 
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had yet been done, the place and the claims of 
Natural Theology among the various branches of 
hun1an knowledge. 
About the saIl1e tIme our Society, *' as you 111ay 
recollect, was strongly urged to publish an edition 
of Dr. Paley's popular work, with copious and scien- 
tific illustrations. 'Ve both favourèd this plan; but 
SOlne of our colleagues justly apprehended that the 
adoption of it might open the door to the introduction 
of religious controYe
'sy among us, against our funda- 
nlental principles; and the 
cheme was abandoned. 
I regardecl it, however, as expedient to carry this 
plan into execution by individual exertion; anù Olir 
,vorthy and accomplished colleague, Sir C. Bell-whose 
.
dmirable treatise on Aninlal 
Iechanics pointed hinl 
out as the fellow-labourer I should most desire-for- 
tunately agreeel to share the work of the illustrations. 
In these we have made a very considerable progress j 
anel I now inscrihe thi
 publication, but particularly 
the Prelill1inary Discourse, to you. It was, with the 
exception of the Third Section of Part I" and the 
greater portion of the Notes, written at the end of 
1830, in 1831, and the latter part of 1833, and a 
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l)ortion was added in the autU11111 of 1834. In tho5e 
days I helel the Great Seal of this kingdOlll; and it 
,vas inlpossible to finish the ,york while many cares 
of another kind pressed upon Ine. But the first leisure 
that could he obtained was devoted to this object> 
and to a careful l'evision of what had been written 
in a season less auspicious for such speculations. 
I inscribe the fruits of those studies to you, not 
nlerelyas a token of ancient friendship-for that you 
do not require; nOT because I always have found 
you, whether in l)ossession or in resistance of power, a 
fellow-labourer to nlaintain our common Ininciples, alike 
firnl, faithful, disinterested - for your known pu hlic 
chm"acter wants no testinlony from TIle; nor yet 
because a "ork on such a subject needs the patronage 
of a great nan1e-for it woultl be affectation in me tf) 
pretend any such motive; but because you have de- 
"\ oted nluch of your time to such inquiries-are beyond 
nlost men sensible of their importance-concur gene... 
rally in the opinions which I profess to Inaintain-an,-l 
had even forraed the design of giving to the world YOUl' 
thoughts upon the subject, as I hope anel trust you now 
will be nloved to do all the more for the present address. 
In this yiew, your authority will prove of great value to 
n2 
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the cause of truth, however superfluous the patronage 
of even your name nlight be to l'econ1n1end the nlost 
inIportant of all studies. 
.. 
Had our lamented friend Romilly lived, you arc aware 
that not evrn these considerations would have made nle 
address anyone hut hinI, with whom I had oftentilncs 
speculated upon this ground. Both of us have been 
visited with the nlost severe afflictions, of a far nearer 
and nlore lasting kind than even his renIoval, and we are 
now left with few tllings to care for; yet ever since the 
tÏ1ne I followed hinl to the grayc, I question if either 
of us has read, without nleditating upon the irreparable 
loss we and all nlen then sustained, the words of the 
ancient philosopher best Î1nbued ,vith religious opi- 
nions-" Proficiscar enim non aù eos solum viros de 
quibus ante dixi, sed etianl ad Catonenl meum, quo 
nemo vir Inelior natus est, nemo pietate 11ræstantior; 
cujus a nle corpus crenlatlrn est, animus vero non l1le 
desercns sed respectans, in ea profecto Ioca discessit quo 
111ihi ipsi cernebat esse ycniendum; quem ego meum 
caSlun fortiter ferre visus sum, non quod æquo allllno 
ferrem; sed 11le ipse consolabar, existill1ans, non longin- 
quum inter nos digressum et discessum fore."* 


11= De Sel1cct. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ARRAXGE
IE
T OF SUB.Jl;CTS A
D EXI>LAX.:\TIOX 
OF TER
1S. 


THE worùs Theology and Reli!Jion are often used 
as synonymous. 'fhus f\"T"alural Theology and 
1\
atural Reli:Jion arc by many confounded toge- 
ther. But the 1110re accurate use of the ,,,o1'ds is 
that which 1nakes Tlzeolo!JY the science, and Reli- 
gion its subject; and in this Dlanner are they 
distinguished when we s}1eak of a "professor of 
theolog-y," and a " sense of relig'ion." 
There is, howevcr, as rcgard
 .L\Talural TheoloYY:J 
a 11101'e limited use of the ".ord, which confines it 
to the l
nowledge and attributes of the Deity, 
and regards the speculation concerning bis ,viII, 
and our own hOJJes frOin and duties to\yards hiul-, 
as another branch of the science, tenned l\"T"atural 
Religion, in contradistinction to the fonner. Dr. 
Paley hardly touches on this latter branch in his 
book, thcre 1)ei\1g only about one - sixtieth part 
dcyoted to it, and that incidentally in treating of 
the attributes. Indeed, though in the dedication 
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lie uses the ,yord Religion as synonyulous with 
Theology, the title and the arrangeillellt of his 
discourse sho,v that he generally ell11110yed the 
.. 
tern1 lVatll ral Theology in its restricted scnse. 
Bishol) Butler, on the other hand, seems to 
haye used .l\
alural Rpligion in a sense equally 
restricted, hut ccrtainly 1ittle ,yarranted hy eus- 
t01l1; for that portion of his work which treats of 
K atl:.ral Religion is confined to a future state and 
the llloral gOyerlunent of God, as if he cithcr held 
t
 atural Religion and Natural Theology to be t,,
o 
branches of onc suhject, oi- Natural Religion to 
le a branch of Natural Theology. The older 
"Titers, Clarke, Eentley, Derham, Seell1 to haye 
f;o111etin1es used the words indifferently, hut ne\-er 
to hayc regarded K atural Religion in the re- 
stricted acce11tation. Thc'ancients generally used 
Religion in a qualified sense', either as connected 
".ith an obligation, or ab sYl1onyn101:'s with super- 
stition. 
This Discourse' is not a treatise of K atural 
Theo!ogy: it has not for its design an e:xpcsition 
of the doctrines whereof Natural Thcology con- 
sists. But its ohject is, first. to cXl)lain the na- 
tl
rc of the cyiùcnce upon which it rests-to sho,v 
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that it is a science, the truth,:; of ,,-hich aTe disco- 
,.ered by induction, lilie the truths of K at ural and 
Ì\loral Philosophy-that it is a Lranch of science 
partaking of the nature of each of those great 
diyisions of hU111an l
nowlcdgc, and not Inercly 
closely allieJ to theH1 both. Secondly, the object. 
of the Discourse is to explain the ad,.antages' 
attending this study. The work, therpfore, is a. 
Logical one. 
. ,,-r e ha,-e C0111111cnted upon the use of the tel"111S 
1 T heology and Religion. As it is highly desirable 
to keep scientific language precise, and always to 
use the sanIC tcrlllS ill the same sensc, 'vc shall 
no"
 further observe upon the word" Jll(}l'al" in 
relation to science or faculties. It is sOllletÏ1nes 
used to denote the whole of our lllcntal faculties. 
and in opposition to natural and physical, as when 
,YO speak of "moral science," "'moral truths," 
c< moral philosophy:' But it is also used in con- 
tradistinction to cc intellectual" or cC'Tilc1llal," and 
in ('onnexion ,,-ith or in reference to obligation; 
and then it relates to rights and duties, and is 
synollyuloUS with ethical. It seeins ad,-isable to 
use it always in tl1is sensc, and to clnploy the 
,yords spiritual and mental in opposition to na- 
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tural and material; and J}s!Jcltological, as applied 
to the science of lnind, in opposition to physical. 
Again, a distinction is son1ctin1cs Inade between 
the ÙItellectual and moral po,vers or faculties- 
the former bcing dircctly those of the under- 
standing, the latter those of the ,vill, or, as th
y 
are often callcd, the "active powers," - that is, 
the passions and feelings. It see1l1S bettcr to 
use the ,yord actice for this })urpose as opposcd 
to intellectual. Thus ,YC shall have these general 
tenus, spiritual or '1nental, as applied to the inl- 
Inaterial part of the creation, and psychological, as 
applicd to the sciencc ,yhich treats of it. "r c 
shall next have a subdiyision of the mental facul- 
ties into intellectual and actÍ'l.:e; both forin the 
subjects of psychological science. ftloral science, 
in its restricted sense, and properly so called, 
will then denote that branch which treats of du- 
ties, and of what is in11)li( d in those duties, their 
correlative rights; it will, in short, be ethical 
SCIcnce. 
Thus tIle SCIcnce of ll1ind-say j
Iel(Jphysical 
science-n1ay be said to consist of two great 
branches, the one of which trcats of existences, 
tIle other of duties. The one accordingly has been 
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termed, with grcat accuracy, Ontology, spcaking 
of that which is; the other, Deontology, sl)caking 
of that \vhich ought to be. The fonner, howeYer
 
c0111prehends l)roperly all physical as well as Inen- 
tal science. The division \vhich appears upon the 
whole most convcnicnt is this: That 1netaphysical 
science, as contradistinguished frolll physical, is 
either psychological, which treats of the faculties 
Loth intellectual and acth.c, but trcats of exist- 
ences only; or '1noral, which treats of rights and 
duties, and is distinguishable fronl psychologi- 
cal, though plainly connected \vith it nearly as 
corollaries are with the propositions frOlU whence 
they flow. Then physical truths, in one respcct, 
COlne under the saIne head with the first branch of 
Inetaphysical truths. Physical as wcll as l)sycho- 
logical science trcats of exi.;tcnces, while llloral 
science alone treats of duties. 
According to a like arrangelnent, Natural Theo- 
logy consists of two great branchcs, one l'CSe111- 
Lling Ontology, the other analogous to Dcontuloyy. 
The fonner conlprehenùs the discoycry of the 
c:xistence and attributcs of a Creator, by inyesti- 
gating t11C evidences of design in the works of the 
creation, nlaterial as well as spiritual. The latter 
n3 
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relates to the discoyery of his ,,,ill and probable 
"intentions ,vith regard to his creatures, their con- 
duct, and their du\y. The fOrlller rosel11bles the 
physical and psychological scicnces" and trcats of 
the cyidcnccs of design, ,visdoln, and goodncss 
exhibited both in the natural and spiritual ,yorlds. 
The latter re5el1111es rather the departI11ent of 
moral scicncc, as distinguishcd froln both physical 
and psychological. 'Ve may thus consider the 
science of Natural Theology as consisting, like 
all il1ductiye scicnce, of three cOl11parh11ents, N [t- 
tural, l\lel1tal, and l\Ioral; or" taking the Greek 
tern1S, PI1y
Úcal, Psychological, and EtllÏca1. 
This classification is conyel1icnt, and its grounds 
are yery fit to he prel11iscd-at the saIne tiU1C 
that ,ye l11Ust adlnit thc question to he one only 
of classification and technology. Haying so statcd 
thc diyi
ions of the subject and the 111cauing of 
the tel'll1S used in relation to those diyisions, I 
shall as:3ume this arrangC111cnt and adhere to this 
phraseology, as conyenient, though far froln repre- 
senting it to bp the best. In such disCl
ssions it 
is far In01'e iU1po1'tan1. to en1ploy one unifo1'n1 and 
preyiously eXplained language or arrange111ent, 
than to be yery curious in adopting the best. 
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No classification, indeed, can, froln the nature of 
things, be rigorously exact. All the branches of 
science, eyen of nabu'al philosophy, nluch n10re of 
metaphysical, run into each other, and are sepa- 
rated by gradations rather than by lines of de- 
ITIarcation. Nor could any scientific lang-uage ,YC 
possess }lelp breaking down under us in an 
atteInpt to Inaintain a perfectly logical arrange- 
ment. * 


AKALYSIS OF THE 'YOnKe 


'I'E-1E order of this Discourse is thus set out: 


The FIRST P.\RT treats of tllC nature of th
 
subject, and the kind of cyiJencc upon which 
Natural Theology rests. 
The SECO:!\D PART treats of the ad\
antage5 
deriyed froin the study of thc science. 
The fonner Part is divided into seyen sections. 
The first is introductory, and treats of the lánd of 
cyidence by which the truths of Ph.fsical and Psy-- 
chological science are investigated, and shows that 
there is as great an appearance of di ,-ersity be- 
tween the luanner in which we arriyc at the kll0\Y- 


* .Note I. 
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ledge of different truths in those inductive sciences, 
as there is between the nature of any such induc- 
tÏ\-e iln-estigation and the proofs of the ontological 
. 
branches of Natural Theology. But that diversity 
is proyed to be only apl)arent; and hence it is in- 
ferred, that the supposed difference of the proofs 
of Natural Theology lnay also be only apparent. 
The second section continues the application 
of this argulnent to the Physical branch of 
Natural Theology, and shows further proofs 
that the first branch of Natural Theology is as 
much an inductive science as Physics or N a- 
tural IJhilosophy. The first section c0111pared 
the ontological branches of Natural Theology 
,,,ith all inductiyc science, physical as ,yell as 
psychological. The second compares the physical 
branch of Natural Theology ,rith l)hysical science 
only. 
The th ird section COTi1pareS thc psychologic a] 
branch of Natural 1'heology with psychological 
sciencc" and sho\vs that both rest alike upon 
induction. 


The fourth section shows that the argu1nenlunA 
à J)riori is unsound in a great degree-that it is 
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insufficient for the pnr})osc to which it is apI)lied- 
that it 
erYes only to a lilllÎted extent-and that 
to this extent it is in rcality not distinguishable 
froln induction, or the argllmenturn å posteriori. 


The fifth section treats of the second or ::\Ioral, 
the deontological branch of K atural Theology, 
and show"s that it rests u})on the same kind of 
cyidcnce with moral sciencc, and is, strictly sl)eak- 
iug, as n1uch a branch of inductivc knowledge. 
The sixth section cxan1Înes the doctrines of 
Lord Bacon respccting Final Causes", and shows 
that he ,vas not advcrse to the speculation when 
k<,pt within due bounds. 
The serentl" section cxan1Înes the true nature of 
inductive analysis and synthesis, and shows S0111C 
inlI)ortal1t errors prcyailing on this subjcct. 
In treating of the proofs of design displayed by 
the lllental constitution of living creatures, and in 
treating of the sours Ilnn10rtalitr, it becolnes 
nccessary to entcr 1110rc at large into thc suù- 
ject"' and thercfore thc third and the sixth sections 
are not, like the others, n1crc logical discourses in 
which the doctrincs of K atural Thcology arc as- 
sunlcd rather than eXI)laincd. The subjects of 
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those two sections hayc 110t been sufficiently 
handled in l)l'ofcssed treatises u110n Natural Theo- 
logy, which haye bcen ahnost ,,,holly confined to 
the first branch of the science-the proof.":) of the 
Deity's c:\.istence and attributes-and to the phy- 
sicall1ortion of that branch. This defect I hayc 
cndeayoured to supply. 


The Second Part, ,vhich treats of the adyantages 
of the study, consists of three sections. 
The first shows that the precise kind of plea- 
sure deriyed froin the inycstigation of scientific 
truths is deri,-ed froin this study. 
The second treats of thc pleasures which arc 
peculiar to this sbldy. 
Thc third treats of the conneXlon of i\atural 
,,,ith l
eYealed Religion. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


NATCRE OF THE SCIEXCE, AXD OF ITS EYIDEXCES. 


SECTIOX I. 


H,TRODUCTORY YIE'Y OF THE 
IETHOD OF !);"YESTI- 
G_\TIO
 PURSUED I
 THE PHYSICAL A
D PSYCHO- 
LOGIC_-\.L SCIE
CES. 


THE faculties
 as ,yell as the feelings of the hun1an 
Inind
 its intellectual, as ,yell as its actÌ\-e powers, 
are e111ploycd without any intel'lnission, although 
,yith yarying degrees of exertion
 in one of hyo 
1vays-either in regard to SOlne ohject iU1nlc- 
diatcly connected with the supply of onr wants, 
or in regard to subjects of lucre conte111plation. 
rThc first class of exertions relates to all the 
objects of necessity, of cOlnfort, or of l}hysical 
enjoyment: in the pursuit of thu
e
 the powers 
of the understanding
 or the passions, or both 
togcther
 are with nearly the whole of l11ankilld 
e1TIl)loyed during the greater portion of their 
cxistencc
 and with the bulk of mankind, during 
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almost the whole of thcir existence. The other 
class of mental exertions, ,vhich engrosses but a 
yery fe\v Incn for the greatcr part of their livcs, 
.. 
and occupics tIle l11ajority only occasionally and 
at considerable intcrvals, comprehcnds wi.thin its 
scope all the subjects of nlcditation and rcflcction- 
of lllcrcly speculatiyc rcasoning and discussion: it 
is cOlnposed of all the efforts ,vhich our under- 
standing can l11al{e, and all the dcsires ,vhich we 
can fcel upon subjects of 111ere science or taste, 
nlatters which begin and cnd in intcllectual or 
lTIoral gratification. 
I t is unquestiona 11y true that these hvo grand 
branchcs of excrtion have an intimate conncxion 
,,,ith each other. The pursuits of scicnce lend 
constant assistance to those of active lif
; and 
the practical exercise of the mental po,vers con- 
stantly furthers the progress of science Inerely 
spcculative. But the t" 0 provinces are ne\.cr- 
theless perfectly distinguishable, and ought not 
to be confounded. The corollary from a scientific 
discovcry Inay be the iUlprO\.clllcnt of a very ordi- 
nary machine or a conllnon ,yorking tool; yct the 
cstablislllncnt of the speculative truth nlay have 
becn'the })ri111ary objcct of the philosopher who 
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discoycrcd it; and to learn that truth is the iUl- 
mediate purpose of hill1 ,,,ho studies the philo- 
sopher' s SystC111" So, the bcttcr regulation of the 
affcctions or the Inore entire control of the passions 
Inay be the l"csult of an acquaintance with our n1en- 
tal constitution; but the objcct of hin1 who .studies 
the laws of Inind is lnerely to bCC0111C acquaintcd 
"Tith the spiritual IJart of our nature. In like 
manner, it is ycry possible that the knowledge of 
a scientific truth may force itself upon one whose 
faculties or fcelings are priu1aril y engaged in 
somc active exertion. SOine physicalla,v., or SOlnc 
psychological truth., Inay be discoyercù by onc only 
intent upon SUPl)lying a physical want, or obtaining 
a lnental cnjoY111cnt. But hcre, as in the formcr 
casc., thc scicntific or speculatiyc object is inci- 
dental to the 111ain l)ursuit: the Inattcr of con- 
tenlplation is the corollary, thc 11latter of action 
thc proposition. 
rIhc n1erely contelllI>lati,Tc l)ursuits, which thus 
form one of the grcat branches of 111ental cxertion, 
secm again to be diyisiblc into two classcs, by a linc 
that, to a carclcss obseryer, a})pears sufficiently 
dcfincd. The ol>jects of our inquiry and 111eùitation 
appear to be eithcr those things in the l>hysical 
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and spiritual worlds, with \vhich ,ve are convcrsant 
through our senses, or by means of our intcrnal 
consciousness; or those things with which ,ve arc 
. 
Inade acquainted only by reasoning-by the evi- 
dence of things unseen and unfelt. \Ve either dis- 
cuss the })roperties and relations of actually per-- 
cci,-cd and concciycd beings, physical and lnental- 
that is, the objects of sense and of consciousness- 
or ,ye carry our inquiries beyond those things which 
,ye se0 and feel; ,ye inyestigate the origin of theln 
and of ourselves; ,ye rise froIn the contcmplation 
of nature and of the spirit ,vithin us, to the first 
cause of all, both of body and of Inind. To the 
one class of speculation belong the inquiries ho,v 
Inattcr and nlind arc framed, and how they act; 
to the other class belong the inquiries whence 
they })rocecd, and whither they tend. In a 
'YOI'd, the structure and relations of the univcrse 
fornl the subject of the one branch of philosophy, 
and Inay be terllled HZl1nan Science; the origin 
and destiny of the universe forms the subject of 
its other branch, and is termed Dh:ine Science, or 
Theology. 
I t is not to he denicd that this classification 
l11ay be convcnient; indeed, it rests upon some 
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l
eal foundation, for the speculations which COIn. 
l)ose these two branches haye certain COlTII110n dif- 
ferences and con11non reselnblances. Yet it is 
equally certain, that nothing l)ut an Ï1npcrfcct 
knowledge of the subject, or a superficial atten- 
tion to it, can pern1it us to think that there is any 
\yell-defined boundary ,yhich separates the two 
kinùs of philosophy; that the Inethods of iln-esti- 
gation arc different in each; and that the kind of 
cvidence varies by which the truths of the onc anù 
of thc other class arc den1011stratcd. 'rhe error is 
far 11101'e extensiye in its consequences than a 111C1"e 
inaccuracy of classification, for it Inaterially iUl- 
pairs the force of the IJroofs upon which K atural 
Theology rests. The I)]
OI}osition which "'C would 
place in its stead is, That this science is strictly a 
brandl of inducti,-c 11hilosophy, fornled and sup- 
ported by the saI11C kind of l
easoning upon 
\vhich the Physical and Psychological scien('cs arc 
founded. This inlportant point will bc esta1)lished 
by a fullér explanation; and we shall l)est set 
ahout this task by shewing. in thc first IJlace, that 
dIC salnc al)l)arent diYe'rsity of evidence' exists in 
the different su1)jects or departments of the branch 
which we haY
 t
flncd I-IuInan science. It SCe1l1S 
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to exist thcre on a superficial exan1Ïnation: if 
a closcr scrutiny puts that appearance to flight, 
the inference is legitin1ate, that there 111ay be 
no bcttcr ground for adn1Ïtting an esscntial dif- 
ference betwcen the foundations of Human Science 
and Diyine. 
The careless inquircr into physical trut11 ,voulù 
certainly thil1k he had seized on a sound princi- 
1)le of classification, if he should divide the objects 
,,'ith which ph
losophy, Katural and Mental, is con- 
ycrsant, into hvo classes-those objects of which 
"-0 kno,v the existence by our senses or our con- 
sciousncss; that is, oxt{\rnal objects ,,,hich we see", 
touch, taste, and sIllell, internal ideas ,vhich ".C 
cOl1ceiye or rel11en1ber, or eIllotions which ,ve fecl- 
and those objects of ,,-hich ,ye only kno'w the cx- 
istcnce by a process of reasoning, founded npon 
sonlething originally prescnted Ly the senses or 
by consciousness. This superficial reasoner would 
range under the first of these heads the n1C111 bel's of 
the animal, ycgetable, and lnineral kingdoIlls; thc 
heavenly bodies; the lnind-for we arc supposing 
hilll to be so far capable of reflection, as to kno,v 
that thC' 11roof of the Inind's scparate existencc is, 
at the least, as short, plain, and direct, as that 
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of the body, or of C'xternal objects. Under the 
second head he would range generally whateyer 
objects of examination are not directly }Jcrceh-ed 
by the senses, or felt by consciousness. 
But a 1110111en1'8 reflection ,vill shew both how 
yery ShOl't a ,yay this classification ,vould carry our 
inaccurate logician, and ho,v entirely his principle 
fails to support hinl eyen during that little part 
of the journey. Thus the exalnination of cer- 
tain yisible objects and appearances cnables us 
to ascertain the la,vs of light and of yision. 
Our senses teach us that colours differ, and 
that their n1Ïxture forlns other hues; that their 
absence is black, t11eir COIn bination in certain 
proportions white. "
 e arc in the sanle way 
{'nahled to understand that the organ of yision 
perfonns its functions by a natural apl)aratus re 4 
sen1bling, though far surpassing, certain instru- 
Inents of our own constructing, and that there- 
fore it works on the saIne l)rinciples. But that 
light, which can be l)erceiyed directly by none 
of our senses, exists, as a separate body, ,ye only 
infc:r 1y a 11rocess of reasoning froln things which 
our senses do perceiye. So ,ye arc acquainted 
with the effects of heat; we know that it extends 
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the dinlensions of ,yhatcvcr Inatter it penetrates; 
,vo fecI its effects upon OUl
 o,vn nerves when sub- 
jected to its operation; and ,ye see its effects in 
.. 
auglllcnting, liquefying, and clecolllposing other 
bodies; but its existence as a separate substance 
,vo do not kno,v, except by reasoning and by 
analogy. Again, to ,vhich of the hvo classes lllUSt 
we refer the air? Its existence is not Inade know"!l 
by the sight, the sInell, the taste; but is it by the 
touch? Assuredly a stre
un of it blo,vn npon the 
nervcs of touch produces a certain cffect; but to 
infcr froln thence the existence of a rare, light., 
invisihle, and iUlpalpable fluid, is clearly an ope... 
ration of reasoning, as 111uch as that which 
enables us to infer the existence of light or heat 
froul thcir IJcrceptiLle effects. But furtherlllorc j 
,ye are accustcnlcd to sl)cak of secing Illotion; and 
the reasoner WhOll1 ,ye are supposing ,yould cer- 
tainly class the phenol1ll
na of lllechanics, and pos- 
sibly of dynalnics generally, including astronolllY, 
under his first head, of things known inul1cdiately 
by the senses. Yet assuredly nothing can be 
nl01'e certain than that the knowledge of 1110tion 
is a deduction of reasoning, not a perception of 
sen
c; it is deriycd fronl the c0111parison of two 
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IJoslÌlons; the idea of a changc of placc is the 
result of that c0111parison attained by a short 
process of reasoning; and the estilnatc of velocity 
is the result of another process of reasoning and 
of rccollection. Thus, then, there is at once cx- 
eluded fronl the first class ahnost ihe whole range 
of natural philosophy. But are we quite sure 
that anything renlains which when seycrely ex- 
an1Ïncd will stand the test? Let us attend a 
little lllorc closely to the things which ,ye havc 
passed oycr hastily, as if adn1itting that they 
l
elol1ged to the first class. 
I t is said that we do not see light, and we cer- 
tainly can kno,v its existence directly by no other 
sense but that of sight, but that wc see ol)jects 
yariausl.r illuminated, and therefore that the exist- 
ence of light is an inference of reason, and the di- 
,-crsity of colour an object of sense. But the ycry 
idea of diycrsity iUlplies reasoning, for it is the 
resrilt of a con11Jarison.J and when "TC affirU1 that 
white light is cOlllposed of the SCYCll prinlary co- 
lours in certain prol)ortions.J we statc a propoÚtion 
which is the result of Illt:ch reasoning-reasoning, 
it is true, foundeù ulJon sensations or in1prcssions 
u11011 the senses; but not less founded upon such 
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sensations is the reasoning which Illakes us believc 
in the existence of a body called light. Thc 
saIne may he said of heat, and the !)henOll1ena of 
. 
heated bodies. The existence of heat is an in- 
ference froln certain phenoInena, that is, certain 
{'frects produced on our external senses by certain 
bodies or certain changes ,vhich those senses un- 
dergo in the neighbourhood of those bodies; but 
it is not lllore an inference of reason than the 
proposition that heat extcllds or liquefies bodies, 
for that is Illerely a conclusion drawn fron1 COIll- 
paring our sensations occasioned by the external 
objects placed in varying circull1stances 
But can ,ve say that there is no process of 
reasoning e,-en in the sÎ1nplest case ,vhich ,ve 
have supposed our reasoner to l)ut-the existence 
of the three lángdon1s, of nature, of the hcayenly 
bodies, of the mind? It is certain t11at there is in 
cyery one of these case;:; a process of reasoning. 
A certain sensation is cxcitcd in the Inind through 
the sense of vision; it .is an inference of reason 
that this n1ust have beell excited by son1cthing J 
or n1ust have had a cause. That the cause ll1ust 
have been cxternal, 111ay possibly be allowed to he 
another inference \vhich reason could Inake Ul1- 
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aiùed by the e,-idencc of any other sensc. Bnt 
to discoycr that the cause was at any the least 
distance froln the organ of ,.ision, clearly required 
a new l)rocess of reasoning, considerahle expe- 
}'iencc, and the indications of other senses; for 
the young 111an Wh01l1 ::\Ir. Cheseldcn couched for 
a cataract at first l)elieycù that cycry thing he 
sa". touchcd his eye. Expcrience and rcasoning, 
therefore, are required to teach us thc cxistence 
of external ohjects; and all that relatcs to their 
relations of size, colour, 1110tion, hahits, in a word, 
the whole philosophy of thcIn, HUlst of course bc 
the result of 5òtill longcr anù 1110re cOInplicatccl 
processes of l'casoning. So of the existence of 
the 11lind: although undoubtcdly the process of 
}'casoning is here the shortest of aU, and th
 lcast 
liable to 'deccption, yet so conncctcd are all its 
1)hcno111cna with those of the body, that it re- 
quires a process of abstraction alien fron1 thc 
ol-dinary habits of nlost 111e11, to be l){
rsuaded that 
we hayc a 1110re undeniahle cyidencc of its sepa- 
l'ate cxi
tcncc than we cycn haye of the sel)arate 
c
istence of the body. 
I t thus ('learl y al)pears that we hayo becn 
justificd in calling the classifier whose casc ,YO 
c 
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have been SUPl)osing, a careless inquirer, a super- 
ficial reasoner, an iUlperfcct logician; that there 
is no real founùation for the distinction ,vhich 
, 
'we have SU}Jposed hhn to take bchveen the dif- 
ferent objects of scientific investigation; that the 
cvidence upon ,vhich our assent to both classes 
of truths reposes is of the saIne kind, nalncly, the 
inferences draw11 by reasoning froln sensations or 
ideas, originally presented by the external senses, 
or by our in,vard consciousness. 
If, then, the distinction ,vhich at first alJpeared 
solid, is found to he without any ,varrant in the dif- 
ferent kinds of Hlunan Science, has it any better 
grounds when ,ye apply it to dra,v the line be- 
t,yeen that branch of philosophy itself: and the 
other ,vhich has been tenned Divine, or Theology? 
In other ,yords, is there any real, any s})ecific dif- 
ference behveen the 111ethod of investigation, the 
nature of the eyidenee
 In the hvo deparhnents of 
speeulation? Although this Prelin1Ínary Dis- 
course, and indeed the ,vorl{ itself which it intro- 
duces, and all the illustrations of it, are calcu- 
lated throughout to furnish the ans,ver to the 
question, ,,
e shall yet add a few partieulars in 
this l)lacc, in order to sho,v ho,v precisely the 
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sanle fallacy ,,,hich we ha ye been exposing, in 
regard to the classification of objects in ordi- 
nary scientific reseal
ch-, gives rise to the lllOl'C 
general classification or separation of all science 
into two distinct branches, Hlllnan and Diyine, 
and ho,v erroneous it is to sU11pose that these 
two branches rest upon different foundations. 


c2 
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SECTIOX II. 


- 


CO:\IPARISO
 OF THE PHYSICAL BR_\:\CII OF 1\ATUR.\L 
THEOLOGY 'YITH PHYSICS. 


THE byo inquirics-that into the nature and con- 
stitution of the uniycrse-, and that into the cyi- 
dence of (
esign ,vhich it displays-in a ,yord, 
l)hysics and psychology, philosophy ,vhcthcr na- 
tural or Inentat and the fundal11cntal branch of 
:K at ural Theology,-are not only closely allied 
one to the other, but are to a very considerable ex- 
tent identical. The hyo paths of inyestigation for 
a great part of the ,yay cOlnpletely coincide. The 
sal11e induction of facts ,,,hich leads us to a kno,y- 
ledge of the structure of the cye, and its functions 
in thc anil11al ecol10111Y, leads us to the knowledge 
of its adaptation to the propertics of light. It is 
a truth of })hysics, in the strictcst sense of the 
,yord, that yision is p
rfonned by the eye l'efract- 
ing light, and l11aking it con ,-crge to a focus lll)on 
the retina; and that the l)ccu1iar cOlnbination of 
its lenses, and th
 different l11aterials they are 
con1poscd of, correct the indistiI
ctncss ,,,hich 
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,,'ould otherwise arise froln the different refrangi- 
bilityof light; in other ,yords, l11ake the eye an 
achrolllatic instrunlent. But if this is not also a 
truth in Katural Theology, it is a !Josition from 
which, by the shortest possible rrocess of reason- 
ing, we an-irc at a Theological trnth-nalnely, that 
the instrlUTIent so successfully perforn1Íng a gi,-el1 
service by means of this curious structure, lnust 
ha ye been forined \vith a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of light. The }Josition froln \yhich so easy 
a step brings us to this doctrine of Natural Theo- 
logy \yas gained by strict induction. Upon the 
saIne cyidel1ce which all natural science rests on, 
rcroses the knowledge that the eye is an optical 
instrument: this is a truth conllnon to both Phy- 
sics and Theology. Before the days of Sir Isaac 
K ewton, lTICn knew that they saw by nleans of the 
eye, and that the eye was constructed upon opti- 
call)rinriples; but the reason of its peculiar còn- 
forlnation they knew. not, because they were ig- 
norant of the different refrangibIlity of light. 
''''''hen his disco,-eries taught this truth, it ,vas 
found to haye been acted upon, and conseqneMly 
known, by the Being who created the eye. Still 
our knowledge ,yas Ï1nperfect; and it ,,"as rc- 
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sCl'yed for 1\lr. Dollond to discoyer another la,v 
of nature-the different dispersiye powcrs of dif- 
ferent snbstances-,,,hich enablcd lUlll to conl- 
.. 
pounel an object-glass that lnore effectua11y COl'- 
reeted the yarious refrangibility of the rays. 
It ,,-as no,v obser\Ted that this truth also IUUst 
ha ye been known to the Inaker of the eye; fOl
 
upon its basis is that instrulnent, far lllore 
11erfect than the achrolnatic glass of Dollou(l.., 
fralned. These things arc truths in both physics 
and theology; they are truths taug'ht us by the 
self-saule process of inyestigation, and resting 
uI)on the self-same kind of eyidence. 
. '.Vhen "TC cxtend our inquiries, and ObSCl'ye thc 
.yarieties of this l)erfect illstrlullcn t, \\TO Inark the 

adaptation of changes to the ùiyersity of cir- 
cunlstances; and th
 truths thus learnt are in 
.like Inannel
 COInnlon to Physical and Theological 
.science; that is, to Natural History, or Conlpa- 
.ratÏ\-e Anatonl}'", and Natural Theology. 
. _ That beautiful instrulnent, so artistly contriyed 
that the 1110st ingenious \YOrklnan could not 
. inlagin{\ an illlprOYClncllt of it, hceolllcs still 1110re 
interesting and n10re \,-ondorflll, ,....hcn ,YO find 
. that its conforluation is ,-aried ''lith the differcnt 
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necessities of each anÏ1nal. If the anilnal}Jro\Vls 
by night, we see the opening of the IJU}Jil, and 
the po,yer of conccntration in the eye increased. 
If an alnphibious aninlal has occasionally to diye 
into the wate]", with the change of the nlcdilun 
through which th
 rays pass, there is an acconl- 
modation in the condition of the hUHlours, and 
thc eye l)artakes of the C) c both of the quadru- 
l)ed and the fish. 
So, having conte111plated the apparatus for 
})rotection in the luunan eyc, we find that in thp 
lower anÏ1nals, ,vho ,vant ?oth the accessory 111eans 
of cleaning the eye and the ingenuity to acconl- 
l)lish it by other lllodes than the e) elids, an addi- 
tional eyeliù, a new apparatus, is proyided for 
this purpose. 
Again, in fishes, ,,,hose eye is washed by the 
cl0111('nt in which they InOYe, all thc exterior appa- 
}"atus is unnecessary, and is dislllissed; but in the 
crab, and eSl)ccially in that species which lies in 
lund, the yery l)eculiar and horny rrominen t eye, 
which cycrybody nUlst ha YC 0 bseryed, ,vould be 
quite obscured were it not for a particular pro\-i- 
Slone There is a little brush of hair auoye the 
eye, against which the eye is occasionally raised 
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to ,yipe off ,,-hat 111ay adhere to it. rIhe forITI of 
the eye, the particular 1110de in ,vhich it is movcd, 
and, ,ve may say, the coarscncss of the instrlunent 
comlJared ,vith the parts of the same organ in the 
higher class of anÏ1nals, Inake the Inechal1isIn of 
eycliùs and of lachrYlTIal glands unsuitable. 'rhe 
111cchanisln used for this purpose is discoyerecl by 
obser\.atioll and rcasoning; that it is contri\'"cd 
for this 11urpose is cqual1y a discovcry of obscr- 
vation and rcasoning. Both propositions arc 
strictly lU'Ol)ositiol1s of IJhysical science. 
The same relnarks apl)l Y to evcry part of the 
anilnal hody. Thc use to ,vhich each l11clnber is 
suhseryicnt, and the Inalln
r in which it is cnabled 
so to pcrfonn its functions as to scrve that ap- 
}Jointcd use, is learnt hy an induction of the strict- 
est kind. But it is in1possible to deny, that ,,,hat 
induction thus tcachcs forn1s the grcat bulk of all 
Natural Theology.. The question ,vhich the thco- 
logian always puts upon cach discoycry of a pur- 
pose lnanifcstly acco111lJlishcd is this: "SuPIJose 
I had this olJcra tion to l)crfonn by 111cchanical 
111cans, and ,ycre acquaintcd with the laws regu- 
lating the action of lnattcr, should I attclnpt it in 
any othcr way than I hcre sce practiscd?" If the 
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answer is in the negative, the consequence is irre- 
sistible that SOlne IJower, capable of acting with 
design, and possessing the SUl)lJoseù knowledge, 
clnploycd the lTIeanS which we see used. But. this 
negative answer is the rcsult of reasoning founded 
upon induction, and rests uI)on the saUle cyiùence 
whercon the doctrines of all l)hysical science are 
discovered and belicvcd. And thc inference to 
which that ncgatiyc answcr so incyitably leads is a 
truth in Natural Theology; for it is only another 
way of asserting that design and knowledge are 
evinced in the works and functions of nature. 
It Inay further illustratc the argun1cnt to take 
one or two other exalnples. 'Y11ell a birers egg 
is exan1Ïned, it is found to consist of three parts; 
the chick, the yolk in which the chick is placed, 
and the ,vhite in which the yolk swiu1s. 'Ihe yolk 
is lighter than the white; and it is attached to it 
at two points, joined by a line, or rather plane, 
belott' the centre of grayity of thc yolk. Froln this 
arrangement it must follow that thc chick is 
always uppennost, roll the egg how you ,vill; 
consequ
ntly, the chick is always kept ncarest to the 
breast or belly of the mother while she is sitting. 
Suppose, then, that anyone acquainted with the 
c3 
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"laws of n1otion had to contriyc things so as to secure 
i this position for the little sl)eck or sac in question, 
. in order to its rec..eiying the necessary heat fronl 
. the hen
could he })roceed otherwise than by 
-l)]acing it in the lighter liquid, and suspending 
. that liquid in the heayier, so that its centre of 
grayity should be aboyc the linc or l)lane of sus- 
11ension ? Assuredly not; for in no other way 
could his purpos
 he accoITIplished. 'fhis position 
is attained by a strict induction; it is supportcd 
by thc SaITIe kind of cTidence on which aU physi- 
cal truths rest. But it lcads hy a single step to 
another truth in Natural Theology; that the egg 
I1Ulst ha ye becn fonned by son1C hand skilful 111 
.1nechanislTI, and acting under the knowledge of 
dynan1Ïcs. 
The fon11s of the bones and joints, and thc 
tendons or cords ,vhich play oycr theIn, afford a 
yariety of instances of the n10st pcrfect u1cchani- 
. cal adjush11ent. SOlnetin1es the llo,yer i
 sacri- 
TIced for rapidity of niotiou, and sOlnetin1cs ra- 
,ridity is sacrificed for po,yer. Our knee-pan, or 
ratella, thro,,,"s off the tendon which is attached to 
.it froll1 the centre of Illotion, and therefore adds to 
the po"'er of the 111uscles of the thigh, which 
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enable us to rise or to leap. "... e haye a nlccha- 
niS111 ofpreciscly the sallIe kind in the lesser joints., 
.where the bones, answering the purposcs of the 
patella, are farnlcd of a ilin-unutiye sizc.* In the 
toes of the ostrich., the 111atcrial is different, but 
.the lnechanislll is the saUIe. An clastic cushion is 
.placed behvcen the tendon and the joint., which, 
,,,hilst it throws off the tendon franl thc centre of 
nlotiol1., and therefore adds to the power of the 
flexor lllllSclc., gi\TCS elasticity to the bott0111 of the 
foot. And we recognise the intention of this ,vhen 
\YC rellleluber that this bird docs not fiy., but runs 
with great swiftness., and that the whole weight 
rests npon the foot., which has but little rela- 
tiye breadth; these clastic cushions scrving in 
some degree the saIne office as the elastic frog 
of the horse's hoof, or the cushion in the bottonl 
of the canlel' 
 foot. 
rrhe web-foot of a ,vater-fowl IS an inÏ1nitable 
paddle; and all the ingenuity of the present day 
exerted to Í1nproye our stcaln-ùoats luakes no- 
thing to approaeh it. The flexor tenJon of the 
toes of the duck i
 so direeted oyer the heads of 
the bones of the thigh and leg, that it is Inade 


* IIenee called Sesamoid from Sesa1JLum, a kind of grain. 
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tight when the creature bends its leg, and is re- 
laxed ,vhen the leg is stretched out. "Then tho 
bird draws its foot up, the toes are dra,vn together, 
in consequence of the bent l)osition of the bones 
of the l
g pressing on the tendon. "11en, on the 
contrary, it pushes the leg out straight, in 111aking 
the stroke, the tendons are relieved fr0l11 the pres- 
sure of the heel-bone, and the toes are 1)ern1itted 
to be fully extended and at t.he Sal11e tinle ex- 
l)anded, so that the ,veb between t.hen1 111eets the 
resistance of a large VOhlll1e of ,vater. 
In another c1ass of birds, those ,yhich roost 
l1Fon the branch of a tree, the saIne mcchanislll 
answers another purpose. "
rhe great length of 
the toes of these birds enables thelll to grasl) the 
branch; yet ,vere they supported by voluntary 
effort alone, and were there no other l)rovision 
ll1ade, their gr
sp ,yould. relax in sleel). But, on 
the contrary, ,ye know th.lt they roost on one foot, 
and l11aintain a finn attitude. Borelli ]1as taken 
}lains to explain how this is. The 111usclc ,vhich 
Lends the toes lies on the fore part of the thigh, 
and runs oyer the joint which COITCS}Jonds with 
our knee-joint; fr0111 the fore I)art its tendon 
passe s to the back part of the leg, and oyer the 
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joint cqui,-alent to our ]leel-bol1e; it then splits, 
and extends in the botton1 of thc foot to the tocs. 
Thc consequence of this singular course of the 
tendon is, fhat when thc 11lere weight of the bird 
causes these two joints to bend under it, the tcn- 
don is strctchcd, or ,,'ould be stretched, were it 
not that its diyided extrcn1Îties, inserted into the 
last bones of the toes, draw. thrse toes, so that 
they contract, and grasp the branch on which the 
bird roosts, without any effort whatcyer on its llart. 
These arc facts learnt by induction; the induc- 
tiye science of dynan1Ícs shows us that such nlC- 
chanism is calculated to answer the end which, in 
l)oint of fact, - is attaincd. To conclude froln 
thencc that thc mechalu.
t contrired the 111eanS 
with the intention of producing this cnd, and 
with thc knowledge of thc science, 1:5 also strictly 
an infcrencc of induction. 
Examinc now, in land al1ilnals, the structure of 
the larynx, the u11l1cr part of which is so con- 
triyed as to kcep the wind11ipe closcly shut by 
the yah-e thrown oyer its orificc", while the food 
is 11assing into the stonlach, as it were, oyer a 
drawbridge, and, but for that yah-e, ,,"ould fall 
into the lungs. K 0 onc can hesitate in ascrib- 
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ing this curious 111echanisl11 to the intention that 
the saIne opening of the throat and n10uth 
should serve for conycying food to the stolnach 
and air to the' lungs, without any inferfcrcnce of 
the two opcrations. But that structure would not 
1e sufficient for anilnals ,,-hich live in the ,yater, 
and lnust therefore, ,,,hile they breathe at the 
surface, carry down their food to devour it belo,v. 
In thenl accordingly, as in the ,vhale and the por- 
.poise, ,ye find the yah-e is not flat, but pron1Ï- 
.ncnt and SOlllcwhat conical, rising to,vards the 
back of the nose, and the continuation of the 
nostril by lneans of a ring (or sphynctcr) nluscle 
clnbraccs the top of the ,,,indpipe so as to COI11- 
l)lcte tIle conununication bctween the lungs and 
the blo,v-hole, ,vhile it cuts off all conul1unication 
betwccn those lungs and thc Inouth. 
Again, if ,ye exan1Ïnc the structure of a por- 
poise's llcad, 'Ye find it 
 cavitics capablc of great 
distention, and such that he can fill thcn1 at 
pleasure with air or with water, according as he 
,yould n10unt, float, or sink. By closing the blo,v- 
hole, he shuts out the ,,-a tel' ; by letting in the 
,vatcr, he can sink; by blowing froI11 the lungs 
against the ca \-ities, he can force ,out the ,vater 
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and fill thc ho11o,,,"s with air., in ordcr to risc. No 
. 
onc can doubt that such facts afford direct cyidence 
of an apt contrh-ancc dirccted towards a specific 
object, and adopted by SOlne l)ower thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the laws of hydrostatics, as ,yell as 
perfectly skilful in 
YorkInanship. 
To dra,y an exanl1)le from a very different 
sourcc, let us obserye the structtU'e of the Pla- 
netary SysteIn. There is onc particular arrange- 
Ine11t which produces a certain cffect-naInel}'", 
the stability of the systcIn'-l)roduces it in a 
Iuanner })eculiarly adal)ted for perpetual duration, 
and }1rodurcs it through the agcncy of an influ- 
ence quite uniyersal, })cr,-ading all space, and 
equally regulating thc nlotions of the slnallest 
particlcs of n1atter and of its lll0st prodigious 
Inasscs. This arrangenlcnt consists in lnaking 
the }")lal1cts ITIOye in orbits 1110re or less elliptical, 
but none differing Inaterially froln circles, ,vith 
the sun near thc centre, rcyoh-ing ahnost in one 
plane of 11lotion, and nloying in thc sanle direction 
-those whosc eccentricity is the Inost considcrable 
}laying thc sInallcst Inasscs, and the larger ones 
dcYiatil1g hardly at all froln the circular path. 
'The influence of grayitation, ,yhich is insc11arably 
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connected ,vith all Inatter as far as \ye kno\v, ex- 
tends oyer the ,,,hole of this system; so that all 
tl10se bodies ,vhich nlove round the sun-twenty- 
. 
three planets including their satellitcs, and six or 
scycn COlllets-are continually actcd upon each by 
two kinds of force,-the original projection which 
sends thenl forward, and is accompanied ,vith a 
silnilar and probably a coeval rotatory nlotion in 
some of then1 round thcir axis, and the attraction 
of each to\vards every other body, \"hich attraction 
produces three several effects-consolidating the 
mass of each, and, in conjunction with the rotatory 
Inotion, 1110ulding their forms - retaining each 
planet in its orbit round the sun, and cach sa- 
tellite in its orbit round the planet-altcring or 
disturbing what ,,'ould be the motion of each 
round the sun if there ,,"ere no ot11er bodies 
in the systenl to attract and disturb. N O\V 
it is dClnonstratcd b} the strictcst process of 
Inathclnatical reasoning, that the result of the 
,,'hole of these n1utual actions, proceeding froln 
the universal influence of gravitation, Innst ncces- 
sarily, in conscquence of the peculiar arrangclnent 
,,-hich has bcen described of the orbits and Inasscs-, 
and in consequence of the la\v by which gravita- 
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tion acts, produce a constant alteration III the 
orbit of each body., ,yhich alteration goes on for 
thousands of years, yery slowly Inaking that orbit 
bulge, as it "
er(1, until it reaches a certain shape, 
when the alteration begins to take the Ol)l)osite 
direction, and for an equal nunlbcr of years goes 
on constantly, as it were, flattening the orbit, till 
it reaches a certain shape, when it stops, and then 
the bulging again begins; and that this alternate 
change of bulging and flattening Inust go on for 
cycr by the sainc law, without CYer exceeding on 
either side a certain point. .A.11 changes in the 
systcln are thus l)criodical, and it.s 11crpetual sta- 
bility is cOlnpletely secured. It is Inanifcst that 
such an arrangenlent, so conduciyc to such a 11ur- 
pose, and so certainly accolllplishing that l)ur- 
pose, could only hayc been nladc ,vith the express 
design of attaining such an end-that SOl11e powcr 
exists capable of thus produC'ing such wonderful 
order, so Inar'
ellous and wholly a(hnirablc a har- 
1110ny, out of such numberless dish.lrballces-and 
that this power was actuated by the intention of 
rroducin g this effect. * The reasoning ullon this 


* Earum autem p(>rennes cursus atque perpctui cum admirahili 
increùiùilique cOllstantiâ, dcc1arant in his vim et mentem esse 
(livinam, ut }Jæc ipsa qui non scntiat deorum vim habere, is nihil 
omnillO sensurus esse \"idl'atur. Cicero De !\"{d. Deo. 11.21. 
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subjcct, I hayc obscrycd, is purcly l11athe111atical; 
but the facts respecting the systeul on ,vhich all 
the reasoning rests are kno,vn to us by induction 
alone: consequently the grand truth rcspccting 
the secular disturbance, or the pcriodicity of the 
changcs in the systcl11-that discovery which 
11lakes the glory of Lagrange and Laplace, and 
constitutes thc triun11}h of thc Integral Calculus 
,vhercof it is the fruit, and of thc nlost patient 
course of astronon1ical obscryation whcreon the 
analysis is grounded-luay 1110st justly bc classcd 
as a truth both of the 1\fixed J\11athcl11atics and 
of K atural Theology-for the theologian only 
adds a single short link to thc chain of the 
physical astronOlller'S demonstration, in order to 
reach the great Artificer frol11 the phen011lena of 
his systelll. 
But let us exa11line further this n1atter. The 
position ,yhich "'C reach by a strict process of 
induction, is conl1110n to Natural Philosophy and 
Natural Theology-namcly, that a giycn organ 
'pcrfon11s a giycn function, or a giyell arrangc- 
mcnt possesses a certain stability, by its adapta- 
tion to 1nechanical laws. 'Ve hayc said that 
th(1 proccss of reasoning is short and easy, by 
'rhic
l ".C arriyc at thc doctrinc lnorc 11cculiar 
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to :K atural Theology-nalnely, that SOllle l)owcr 
acquainted with and acting ul)on thc knowledge 
of those laws, fashioned the organ with the inten- 
tion of haying the function pcrfornlcd, or con- 
structcd thc systcnI so that it Blight cndurc. Is 
not this last process as l1Iuch onc of strict induc- 
tion as thc othcr? It is plainly olllya gcncralization 
of lnany particular facts; a rcasoning frolll things 
known to things unknown; an infcrcncc of a ne,v 
or unknown relation fronl other rclations fornlcrl y 
obscrycd and known. It to takc Dr. Paley's ex.A 
alnplc, we 11ass oyer a coronIon and strikc the foot 
against a stone, ,YC do not stop to ask who placcd 
it thcre; but if we find that our foot has struck 
on a watch, we at once concludc that sonlC l1lC- 
chanic 111adc it, and that S0111C one dropt it on the' 
ground. 'Yhy do we draw this infcrcnce? Because 
all our fonncr eXl)crience had told us that such 
111achinery is the result ofluunan skill and labour, 
and that it nowherc grows wild about, or is found 
in the earth. 'Yhcn we sce that a ccrtain effect, 
nalnely, distinct yision, is }JCrfOnlled by an achro- 
Inatic instrulncnt, the eyc, why do ".c infer that 
SOllIe one must hayc nladc it? Becausc wc 110- 
,vhere 
nd at no tinle hayc had any eXl)criencc of 
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anyone thing fashioning itself, and indecd cannot 
forn1 to ourselves any distinct idea of ,vhat such 
a process as self-creation Incans; and further, 
because ,vhen "
e ourselves would produce a simi- 
lar result, ,ve have recourse to like means. Again, 
\vhen ,ve .perccive the adaptation of natural objccts 
and operations to a perceived end, and from 
thcnce infer dcsign in the Inalier of these objects 
and superintender of these opcrations, ,vhy do we 
dra,v this conclusion? Because ,vo kno,v by ex- 
IJcricllce that if ,ve ourselves desired to accomplish 
a similar purpose, "
e sþould ùo so by the- like 
adaptation; ,ve kno,v by expcrience that tl1Ïs is de- 
sign in us, and that our proceedings are the result 
of such design; ,ye kno,v that if SOlne of our ,vorlis 
,ycre scen by others, ,,,ho neither ,vere a,vare of 
our having Inade them, nor of the intention ,vith 
,vhich we Inade theIn, they would be right should 
they, froln sceing and exan1ining then1, both infer 
that ,ye had Inade theIn, and conjecture why 
,ve had made then1. The same reasoning, by the 
hclp of experience, froln ,vhat ,ve know to ,vhat 
,ve cannot know" is manifestly the foundation of 
the inferencc, that the IneInber
 of the body ,vere 
fashioncd for certain uses by a Inakcr acquainted 
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with their operations, and willing that those uses 
should be scryed. 
Let us consider a branch of science which, if 
not ,vholly of lllodern introduction, has receivcd 
of late years such yast additions that it Inay really 
be said to llaye its rise in our O'V1I tin1cs - I 
allude to the sublilne speculations in Osteology 
IJrosccuted by Cuvier, Bucldalld, anù others, in 
its connexioll with Zoological and Geological re- 
searches. 
A cOlnparative anatoillist., of profound learn- 
ing and lllarvellous sagacity, has pr
sented to 
hinl ,,'hat to COllllllOll eyes ,vonld seelll a piece 
of half-decayed bone, found in a ,vild, in a forest, 
or In a caye. By accurately exalllining its shape, 
particularly the fornl of its extren1Ìty or cx- 
trelllities (if both ends hapIJen to be entire), by 
close inspection of the texture of its surface, and 
by adll1eastU'e111ent of its l
roportions, he can with 
certain t y discover the general fornl of the anilnal 
to which it belonged, its size as ,yell as its shape, 
the econolllY of its viscera, and its general habits. 
Sometimes the investigation in such cases proceeds 
upon chains of reasoning where all the links are 
seen anù understood; where the connexioll of the 
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IJarts found ,yith other l)arts and ,,,ith habitudes is 
perceived, and the reason unclerstood,-as that the 
aniulal had a trunk because the nec1{ ,vas short com- 
pared witIl its height; or that it rUluinated because 
its tceth ,ycre ilnperfect for .coluplete Inastication. 
But, frequently, the inquiry is as cel;tain in "its re- 
sults, although some links of the chain are con- 
cealed fronl our yie,y, and the conclusion ,vcars a 
more cn11)irical aspect-as gat11(
ring that the ani- 
l11al rluninated fronl obser,-ing the print of a 
clovcn hoot or that he had horns froln his "
ant- 
ing ccrtain teeth, or that he ",.anted the collar- 
bone from his having cloven hoofs. Lin1Ìted ex- 
l)crience having already shown such connexions 
as facts, Inore extended cxperience will assuredly 
one day enable us to con11Jrchcnd the reason of 
thc connexion. 
The discoverics already n1ade in this branch of 
scicnce are truly ,voudcrful, and they proceed 
upon the strictest rules of induction. It is 
8ho,vn that anilnals forlllerly existed on the 
globc, being unknown yarietics of species still 
known; but it also appears that species existed, 
and evcn genera, ,vholly unkno,vn for the last 
fiye thousand years. These peopled the earth, 
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as it was, not bcforc the genera] delugc, but 
before SOlne convulsion long l)rior to that event 
had overwhehned the countries then dry, and 
}'aised others froln the bOttOlll of the sea. In 
these curious inquiries, "
e are con\-ersant not 
lnerely with the ,,'orld before the flood, but. ,yith 
a "
orld which, bcfore thc flood, ,vas covered 
with water, and ,vhich, in far earlier ages, had 
been the habitation of birds, and beasts, and 
reptiles. ,,,-r e arc carried, as it "
erc, several 
\,'orlds hack, and we reach a period when all 
was ,vater, and sliulc, and ulud, and the waste, 
without either lnan or plants, gayc resting place 
to enornlOUS beasts like lions and elephants and 
ri...-er-horses, ,vhile the water "
as tenanted by 
lizards, thc sizc of a whale, sixty or seventy 
feet long, and by others with huge eyes haying 
shields of solid bone to })rotect theIn, and glaring 
froln a nee k ten feet in length, and the air ,vas 
darkened by flying rCl)tilcs covered ,,-ith scales, 
opening the jaws of the crocodile, aHJ expanding 
wings, anncd at the tips with the claws of the 
leo
pard. 
No less strange, and yet no less proceeding 
froln induction, are thc disco\-cries lnade rc- 
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spccting the fornlcr state of the earth; the lIlan- 
ner in ,,-hich those anirnals, "Thether of know.u 
or unknown tribes", occupied it; and the l)criod 
,vhcn, or, at least, the ,yay, in ,vhich they ceased 
to exist. Professor Buckland has denlonstrated 
tl\e iùcntity ,vith the hyæna's of the anill1al's 
habits that cracked the boncs ,vhich fill S01ne of 
the cavcs, in order to COlne at the 1l1arrO\Y; but- 
he has also satisfactorily shown that it inhabited 
the neighbourhood, and lnust haye bccn sud- 
denly cxterlninated hy drowning. IIis researches 
have becn conducted by experiInel1ts with living 
anilnals, as well as by observation upon the fossil 
rel11ains. * 


* The researches both of Cuvier an(l Bucklantl, far from 
impugning the testimony to the great fact of a deluge ùorne 
by the :l\Iosaic writings, rather furtify it; and In'ing adtlitiunal 
proofs of the fanacy which, for some time, haù leù Vhilosophcrs 
to ascribe a very high antiquity to the world we now live in. 
The extraordinary sagacitJ of Cuvier is, perhaps, in no instance 
more shown, nor the singular nature of the science bettl>r i
lus- 
tratefl, than in the correction which it enabled him to give the 
sp(>culation of President Jefferson upon the Jl/pgalùllyx-all allin
al 
which the Presiùcnt, from the size of a bone discovered, supfosed 
to have existed, four times the size of an ox, and with the 
furm anù habits of the lion. Cm-ier has irrefra
ably shown, 
by an acute anù learneù inùuction, that the animal was a sloth, 
living entirely upon v<'getable food, but of enormous size, like 
a rhinoceros, and whose raws could tear up hu
c trees. . 
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That this branch of scientific inquiry is singu- 
larly attractiyc all will allow.. K or will anyone 
disputc that its cultiyatiol1 dC1nands great know- 
lcdgc and skill. But this is not our chicf pur- 
pose in refcrring to it. Therc can be as little 
doubt that the inycstigation, in the strictest scnse 
of thc te1'1n, forms a branch of physical scicnce, 
and that this branch sprang legitilnately fr01l1 
thc grand root of the ,vhole,-induction; in a 'YOI'd, 
that the process of reasoning- employcd to inYes
 
tigate-thc kind of cyidence uscd to dClnol1strate 
its truths, is thc Inoùern analysis or induction 
taught by Bacon and practised by N ewtoil. Now 
\yhercin, with refercncc to its nature and foun- 
dations.) docs it yary fronl the inquiries anù illus- 
trations of Natural Theology? "
hcn froln ex- 
amining a few bones, or it Inay be a single 
fragment of a bone.) ,ye infcr that, in thc wilds 
where "TC found it, thcre lived and ranged, S0111e 
thousands of years ago, an anÏ1nal ,vholly dif- 
ferent froin any 'YC cver sa,v, and froBl any of 
which any account, any tradition, written or 
oral, has reached us, nay, from any that evcr 
'vas seen by any person of ,,,hose existence we 
ever heard, we assuredly are led to this re1l10te 
conclusion, by a strict and rIgorous process of 
D 
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reasonIng; but, as certainly, ,ve COllie through 
tllat process to the kno,vledge and belief of 
things unseen, both of us and of alllTIen-things 

'especting ,vhich we have not.) and cannot have; 
a single particle of evidçnce, either by sense or 
by testin10ny. Yet ,ve harbour no doubt of the 
fact; ,ye go farther.) and not only ilnplicitly be- 
lieve the existence of this creature, for ,vhich ,,
e' 
are forced to invent a nalTIe, but clothe it ,vith 
attributes, till, reasoning step by step, 'vo COllie 
at so accurate a notion of its fOrITI and habits.) 
that ,vc can represent the one, and describc. the 
other, ,vith unerring accuracy; picturing to our- 
sclycs ho,v it looked, ,vhat it fed on, and ho,v it 
continucd its lánd. 
. K O"T, thc question IS this: 'Vhat pcrceIv- 
able differencc is there bchvecn thc kind of 

nvestigations 'Ye have just been consider- 
ing, and those of Natural Theology - exccl)t, 
indeed, that the lattcr are far lTIOrC sublilne in 
themsehTes, and incon1parably morc intercsting 
to us? "7"here is thc logical precision of thc 
arrangement.) ,vhich ,voldd dra,v a broad line of 
dClnarcation Letwecn thc two s}leculations, ghing 
to the one the l1anle and the rank of a science; 
and l'cfusing it to the other.) and affirn1ing that 
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the one rested upon induction.) but not the other? 
"T e haye, it is true, no experience directly of that 
Great Being's existence in Wh0111 ,ye believe as 
our Creator; nor have w'e the testÏ1nony of any 
In an relating such experience of his own. But 
so, neither ,ye, nor any ,vitnesses in any age, 
haye eyer seen those \\Torks of that Being, the 
lost anilnals that once peopled the earth; and 
yet the lights of inductiye science ha,Te conductecl 
us to a full knowledge of their nature, as ,veIl 
as å perfect belief in their existence. 'Yithout 
any e\-idence f1'o111 our senses, or fron1 the testi- 
luony of eye-wituesses, ,ve believc in the existence 
and qualitie::; of those alliulals, because ,ve infer 
by the induction of facts that they once liyed, 
and were endowed with a certain nature. This is 
called a doctrine of inductive philoSOl)hy. Is it 
less a doctrine of the saIne l)hilosophy, that the 
eye could not haye been made ,vithout a l
no'v:" 
ledge of optics, and as it could not 111ake itself: 
and as no lnunan artist, though pussessed of the 
knowledge, has the skill and l)o\\.er to fashion it 
hy his handy-work, that there Inust exist SOlne 
being of knowledge, skill, and po,ver, superior to 
Ûlll' own, and sufficient to create it? 


D2 
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SECTIOK III. 


COMP AllISON OF THE PSYCHOLOGIC_\L BRA:KCH OF 
JS".\TURAL THEOLOGY \YITH PSYCHOLOGY. 
HITHERTO, our argulllent has rested upon a conl- 
parison of the truths of Natural Theology ,,;ith 
those of Physical Science. But the eviùences of 
design presented by the uniyersc arc not lllerely 
those ,vhich the ll1aterial ,vorld affords; the in- 
tellectual SystC111 is equally fruitful in l)roofs of 
an intelligent cause, althoug'h these have occupied 
little of the l}hilosopher's attention, and lllay, 
indeed.) l)e said never to have found a place 
Rlllong the speculations of the Natural Theologian. 
Nothing is Inore renlarka ble than the care ,,,ith 
,vl1Ìch all the ,vriters upon this subject, at least 
alllong the moderns, haye confined thcmselycs 
to the proofs afforded by the visible and sensible 
,yorks of nature, ,vhile the eyidence furnished by 
the nlind and its operations has been ,vholly 
neglected. * '.rhe celebrated book of Rayon the 
'V onders of the Creation seenlS to assume that 
the hUlllan soul has no selJarate existence-that 
it forills no l)art of the created systcln. Derham 
* Note II. 
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}1as ,vritten upon Astro-thcology and Physico- 
theology as if thc hea, cns alone proclain1cd the 
glory of God, and thc earth Duly showed forth 
his handy-work; for his only 11lCntion of intel- 
lectual naturc is in thc singlc chaptcr of the 
Physico- thcology on thc soul, in which hc is con- 
tcnt with t,,
o obseryations: onc, on thc yariety of 
l11an's inclinations, and another, on his inYClltiYG 
l)owers-giving nothing which l)recisely p1'ovcß 
design. Dr. Palcy, whosc work is chiefly takcn 
fro1l1 the w1'itings of Dcrhalll, deriving f1'0111 them 
its wholc plan and 111uch of its substance, but 
clothing the harsher statclllcnts of his origina
 
in an attractiyc and l)opular stylc, * had so littlc 
of scientific habits, so lllodcratc a po\vcr of 
gcneralising, that he neycr once 111cntions the 
Inind, or any of the intcllcctual phcnon1cna, nor 
eycr al)pears to considcr thcn1 as fanning a por- 
tion of thc works or ol)crations of naturc. 'rhus, 
all thesc authors yicw the rcvolutions of thc 


# This oùservation ill nowise diminishes the peculiar n1l'rit of 
t!le style, and also of the homely, but close and logical, manner in 
which the argument is put; nor does it deny the !Jraisc of bringing' 
down the fdcts uf fùrmer writers, anù adapting them to the im- 
proved state of physical scienc
-a merit the more remarkable, 
that Paley wrote his Natural Theo:ogy at the close uf his life. 
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hcayenly bodies, the structure of anilnals, the 
organization of plants, and thc yarious operations 
of thc 111atcrial ,,"orld ,yhich ,ye see carried on 
- 
-around us, as indicating the existence of design, 
and leading to a knowledge of the Creator. But 
thc) pass oyer in silence, unaccountably enough, 
by far the 1110st singular ,york of diyil1e wisdom 
and l)ower-the Inind itself. Is there any reason 
\vhatever to dra"
 this line; to narro\v within these 
circles the field of Natural Theology; to dra"
 from 
the constitution and habits of Inatter alone the 
In'oof that one Intelligent Cause formed and sup- 
ports the uniyersc? Ought ,yc not rather to con- 
sider the phenolllcna of the mind as more pceu- 
liarly adapted to help this inquiry, and as bearing 
a nearer relation to the Great Intelligence which 
created and ,,
hich Inaintains the system? 
There cannot be a doubt that this extraor- 
dinary 0111ission had its origin in the doubts 
1yhich 111en are prone to cntertain of the Inind's 
cxistence independent of Inatter. The eminent 
persons aboye nalned * ,,"ere not materialists, that 


* Some have thought, unjustly, that the language of Palt'Y 
rather savonTS of materialism; but it may be doubted whether he 
.was fully impressed with the evidence of mental existt'l1ct:. His 
limited and unexercised powers of abstract discl.lssion; and the 
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is to say, if you had askcd thenl the question; 
they would hayc answered in the negatiyc; they 
-\yollld have gonc farther, and asserted their be- 
lief in the sCl)arate existencc of the soul inde-
 
pendent of the body. But they never felt this as 
strongly as they ,,-ere persuaded of the natural 
\\,orld's existence. Their habits of thinking led 
thcul to consider Inatter as the only certain cxist- 
f111Cp-aS that which COIlll)oscd t11C uniyersc'-:'as 
alone fornÜng thc subject of our contelnplations- 
-as furnishing the only Dlatcrials for our in- 
quiries, whether respecting structure or habits and 
operations. They had no finn, definite, abiding, 
precise idca of any other existencc respecting 
which they could reason and speculate. They' 
sa,v and they felt extprnal objects; they could 
exalnine the lenses of the eye, the valves of thc' 
\-eins and arteries, the liganlcnts and thc sockets 
of the joints, the bones and the drum of the ear; 
but though they now and then Inade lllention of 
t1H
 n1Índ, and. ,,-hen forced to th.J l)oint, would 
acknowledgc a bclief in it, they neyer were fully 
and intÏ1natcly 11crsuaded of its separatf' existence. 


liatural preùilection for what he handled so well-a practical aq.
u. 
mcnt level to an compreheu"ions-appear not to have given him 
any taste for metaphysical speculations. 
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They thought of it and of mattcr yery diffcrcntly; 
thcy gavc its structure, and its habits, and its ope- 
rations, 110 placc in their inquiries; their conteln- 
plations Heyer resfed upon it ,vith any steadiness., 
and indeed scarcelycycr cycn glanced upon it at all. 
That this is a very great onlission, procecding, 
if not upon lucrc carelessness, upon a gricvous 
fallacy, thcrc can he no doubt whatcvcr. 
Thc cvidcnce for the cxistcnce of mind is to 
thc full as cOlnl)lete as that ul)on ,yhich ,yc belic,.c 
in the existcncc of Illattcr. lndceù it is more 
certain and l110re irrefragablc. The consciousness 
of existcnce, thc perpetual scnsc that ,ye arc 
thinking, and that ,yc arc perforn1Íng the opera.. 
tion quite indepcndently of all matcrial objects, 
})royes to us thc existencc of a being different 
frolll our bodies, ,,,ith a degrce of cyidencc higher 
than any ,yc can ha,-e for thc existence of those 
Lodies then1selycs, or of any other part of the ma- 
tcrial ,vorld. I t is certain-proycd, indecd, to 
dClnonstration-that n1any of the l)crceptions of 
nlatter which we derivc through the senses arc 
deceitful, and seenl to indicate that ,vhich has no 
reality at all. SOlne inferences ,vhich ,ye dra,v re- 
specting it arc confounded with direct sensation or 
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perception, for exanlple, the idea of Illotion; other 
ideas, as those of hardness and solidity, are equally 
the result of reasoning, and often n1Ìslead, Thus 
,ye never doubt, on the testÏ1nol1Y of our senses, that 
the parts of Inatter touch-that differcnt bodies 
conIC in contact ,yith one another, and with our 
organs of sense; and yct nothing is 11101'e certain 
than that there still is SOlne sl11all distance bchyccn 
the bodies which we think we perceiyc to touch. 
Indced it is barely possible that all the sensations 
and perccptions which we have of the 11latcrial 
world Inay be only ideas in our own lninds: it is 
barely possible, thercfore, that n1atter should Itayc 
no existcncc. But that 11lind-that the scntient 
principle-that the thin
' or the bcing which we 
call ,,- I
' and "u;e," and which thinks, feels, rea- 
sons-should have no existence, is a contradiction 
in tenns. Of the two existcnces, then, that of 
luind as indepcndent of l1w.tter is Inorc certain 
tha"!.l that of l11at ter a11art froll1 luind. In a sub. 
sequent branch of this discourse, * we shall hayc 
occasion to treat again of this question, ,vhen the 
constitution of the sonl with reference to it::; future 
cxistence becolnes the subjcct of discussion. j\t 


'* Sect. v. anù Note IV. 


D3 
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present we ha,-e only to keep steadily in vie,y the 
undouhted fact, that 11lind is quite as luuch an 
integral pal'Ì of the universe as lllatter. 
It follo,ys that the constitution and functions of 
the Inind arc as lnuch the subjects of inductivc 
reasoning and lllvestigation, as thc structure and 
actions of matter. The n1Ïnd equally ,vith matter 
is the })roper subject of obser,-ation, by nleans of 
consciousness, ,vhich enables us to arrest and exa- 
mine our O'Y11 thoughts: it is even the subject of 
cxperilllellt, hy the power which ,ye have, through 
the efforts of abstraction and attention, of turning 
thosc thoughts ill to courses not natural to thenl, 
not spontaneous, and ,vatching the results. * N o,v 
the phenolnena of Inil1d, at the kno,vledge of 
,vhich ,vc arrive by this inductivc process, the 
only lcgitinlatc intellectual philosophy, afford as 
decisivc proofs of design as do the phe110111ena of 
nlatter, and they furnish thosc l)roofs by the strict 
111cthod of induction. In other ,yords, we study 
the naturc and operations of thc n1Ïnd, and gather 
from the1n cyidcnces of design, by one and thc 


:4< Au instance will occur in the FIIIII Section of this Part, ill 
wl1Ích pxperiments upon the course of onr thoughts in sleep are 
described. 
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same species of reasoning, the induction of facts. 
A few illustrations of thesp l)ositions lllay he use- 
ful, because t11Ïs branch of the science has, as ,vc 
haye seen J been unaccountably neglected by l)hi.:. 
losophers and theologians. 
First. The structure of the mind, in e,-err way 
in which we can regard it, affords eyidences of the 
Iuost skilful cOl1triyance. All that adapts it so 
adlnirably to the operations which it l)erforms, all 
its faculties, are l)lainly nleans working to an 
end. An10ng the most reluarkable of these is 
thp power of 'reasoning, or first cOlnparing ideas 
and drawing conclusions frolll the cOlnparison, 
and then con1l)arillg together those conclusions or 
judglnents. In this process, the great instrulnent 
is attention, as indeed it is the Blost Ï1nportant of 
all the lllental faculties. It is the })owe1' by which 
the nlÎnd fixes itself ul)on a subject, and its opera- 
tions are facilitated by 111any contriyances of na- 
ture, without which the effort ,,
ould be 11ainful, if 
not illlPOssiblc-yolunta1'Y attention being the 
nlost difficult of all acts of the understanding. 
Obserye, thpu, in the second place J the helps 
,yhich are l)royided for the exertion of this faculty. 
Clf riosify, or the thirst of knowledge, is one of the 
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chief of these. This desire rendcrs any ne,v idea 
the source of attraction, and luakes the n1Ïnd al- 
D10st involuntarily, and ,,,ith gratification rather 
than pain, bend and apply itself to whatevcr has 
the quality of no,,"clty to rouse it. But association 
gives additional facilities of the saIne kind, and 
mal\:es us attend ,vith satisfaction to idcas ,vhich 
forlnerly "
cre present and falniliar-, and the rcyival 
of ,,,hich givcs pleasure often tiu1es as sensible as 
that of 110yclty, though of an oppositc 1Únd. 
Then, again, habit, in this, as in all other opera- 
tions of our faculties, has the 1110st powerful influ- 
ence, and enables us to undergo intellectual labour 
,,'ith ease and cOlnfort. 
Tlâ-rd!y. Consider the phenolncna of mClnory. 
This inìportant faculty, ,vithout ,vhich no intellec. 
tual progress ,vhateyer could De Inade, is singu- 
larly adapted to its uses. "rhe tenacity of our 
recollection is in proportion to the attention which 
has bcen exercised upon the scveralobjccts of con- 
tClnplation at the tinlc they were sulHllitted to the 
n1il1d. Hence it follows, that Ly exerting a 1110re 
yigorous attention, by detaining ideas for SOlne 
tinle under our vie\v, as it ,vere, while they pass 
through thc ll1ind or before it, ,ye cause theul to 
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nlakc a deeper Ï111pression upon the 111cnlory, and 
arc thus enabled to recollect those things the 
longest which wc 1110st desire to kCCI) in luiud. 
Hence, tùo, whatcyer facilitates attcntion, whateyer 
excites it, as we SOlllctillles say, helps the nlenlory ; 
so that ".C rccollect those things the longest which 
werc 1110st striking at the tiulc. But thosc things 
are, gcnerally slJcalÚng, Illost striking, and 1110St 
excite the' attcntion, which arc in thcnlsch-es most 
iUlportant. In proportion, therefore, as anything 
is 1110st useful, or for any reason II10St desiral>le to 
be rClllenlbered, it is Blost easily stored up in our 
mC1110ry* 
,yo e lnay obscr,-e, howcyer, in the fcJurth l)lacc, 
that rcadiness of 111elllory is ahnost as useful as 
tenacity-quickness of bringing out as l)owe1' of 
retcntion. I-labit enaLles us to tax our recollec- 
tion ,rith s1.11'prising facility anfl certainty; as any 
one Blust 1e awarc who has rClllarked the extra- 
ordinary fcats perforuled by boys trained to learn 
things by heart, and especially to recollect nUlll- 
bel's in calculating. j:'roln the sanlC force of 
habit 'YC deriye the inllJortant power of forilling 
artificial or COl1yelltiollal associations between 
ideas-of tacking, a
 it were, one to the other, in 
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order to hayc the111 more under our control; and 
hence the relation behveen arbitrary signs and 
the things signified, and the wholc usc of lan- 
guage, ,,-hether ordinary or algebraical: hencc, 
too, thc forlnation of ,vhat is called artificial 
lllenlory, and of all the other helps to recol- 
lection. But a hell) is provided for quickncs:s 
of 111clnory, indepcndent of any habit or train- 
ing, in what luay bc tcn11cd the natural asso- 
ciation of ideas, ,,-hercby 011C thing suggests 
another fro111 various relations of likcness, con- 
trast, contiguity, and so forth. The sanle associa- 
tion of ideas is of constant use in the cxercise of 
the iuyclltiye faculty, ,vhich Inaiuly depcnds UI)Ol1 
it, and ,yhich is the great instrun1cnt not only in 
,vorks of i1nagination, but in conducting all 1)1'0- 
cesses of original inycstigation by l)ure reasoning. 
Fifthly. The effect of habit upon our whole 
intellectual SystC11l descryes to be further consi- 
dcrcd, though ,ye lun-c already ad, erted to it. 
It is a la,v of our nature that any exertion be- 
COUles lllore easy the 11101'C frcquently it is re- 
peated. This lnight hayc been otherwisc: it 
lnight hayc been just the contrary, so that each 
successivc operation should hayc been l110rc diffi.. 
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cult; and it is needless to dwell upon the slowness 
of our l)l'ogress, as well as the })ainfulness of all 
our exertions" say, rather, the in1110ssibility of our 
making any adyances in learning, "rhich InHst 
haye been the result of such an intellectual con- 
fOrlllation. But the influence of habit upon the 
exercise of all our faculties is yaluahle beyonù 
cXl)ression. It is indeed the great Incans of our 
iU11)roycluent both intellectual and 111oral, and it 
furnishes us with the chief, alnlost the onlr, pOlrcr 
,ve possess of l11aking' the differcnt faculties of 
the Inind obedient to the win. "....hoeyer has 0 b- 
ser,-cc1 the extraordinary feats l)erforillcd by cal- 
culators,orators, rhYlllcrs, nlusicians, nay, by artists 
of all dcscriptions, can ,vant no furthcr proof of 
the })ower that man dcriycs fi'Oll1 the contriyances 
ùy which habits are fornlcd in all 111cntal exer- 
tions. 'The perfonnances of the Italian lrnprocri- 
satori, or Inakers of})oetry off-hand ul)on any l>re- 
sented subject, and in ahnost any kind of stanza, 
are gcnerally citcd as the illost surprising efforts 
in this kind. But the power of exte1npore spealân[/ 
is not less singular, though 1110re frequently dis- 
played, at least in this country. .I\. l)ractised ora- 
tor will declailll in lllcasurcd and in various })e- 
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l"iods-,,'ill ,ycaye his discourse into one tcxture- 
fODn parcnthesis \vithin parenthesis-excite the 
l)assions, or 1110ve to laughter-take a turn in his 
discourse froll1 an accidcntal interruption, 111aking 
it the topic of his rhetoric for fiye ll1inutcs to 
COInc, and pursuing in like ITIannCr the l1e,y illus... 
trations to \vhich it givcs rise-mould his diction 
\yiih a vie,v to attain or to shun an cpigralnlnatic 
point, or an alliteration, or a discord; and all 
this ,,,ith so ITIuch assured reliance on his own 
1)ow.crs, and ,vith such pcrfect ease to hilnself: 
that he shall eyen plan the next sC'ntence while 
]le is pronouncing off-hand the one he is cngaged 
with, adapting each to the other, and shall look 
forward to the topic \vhich is to foUo,,' and fit in 
the close of the one he is handling to bc its 
introducer; nor shall any auditor be able to dis- 
coycr the least diffcrcnce betwcen aU this and the 
l)ortion of his speech \l'hich he has got by heart, 
or tell the transition frOln the one to the other. 
Sixth. The feelings and the rassions ,vith 
which "
e are 1110ycd or agitated are devised for 
l)u1'l)oses al)l)arent enough, and to effect \vhich 
their adaptation is undcniable. That of lore 
tcnds to the continuance of the species-the affcc- 
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tions
 to the rearing of the young; and the forn1(
r 
are fitJed to the difference of sex, as the latter 
are to that of age. Gcncrally, thcre are feelings 
of sympathy excited by distrcss and by weakncss, 
and thesc beget attachn1ent towards their objects, 
and a disl)osition to rclieye theln or to support. 
Both indi,-iduals and societics at large gain by 
the effects thence arising of union and connexion, 
and Inutual help. So hope, of which the seeds 
are indigenous in all bosoms, and which sl)rings 
up like ccrtain plants in the soil as often as it is 
allowcd to repose, encourages all our labours, 
and sustains us in eycry yicissitude of fortune, as 
,,-ell as undcr all the toils of our being. Fear, 
again, is the teachcr of caution, prudence, cir- 
clunspection, and lJrescrves us fl.'onl danger. 
Eycn anger, gcnerally so painful, is not ,yithout 
its use: for it stilllulatcs to defencc, and it oftcn- 
tinlcs assuages the l)ain giycn to our 1nore ten dcI' 
feelings by the harshncss, or ingratitude, or injus. 
tice, or treachery of those upon ,yhOnl our clai1ns 
,yere the strongest, and whose cruelty or whose 
basencss would enter like steel into the soul, were 
no reaction excitcd to deaden and to l)rotect it. 
Conte7npt
 or cycn pity
 is calculatcd to exercise 
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thc samc healing influcnce. * Thcu", to go no 
further, curiosity is in111lantcd in all luinds t6 
a grcatcr or a less ùegrce; it is prolJortiol1cd 
to the noyclty of objects", and conscquently to 
our ignorance, anù its il1unediate effects are to 
fix our attcntion-to stilllulate onr apprehcnsive 
po,vers - by deepening the Üupressions of all 
idcas on our minds, to gi \-e the lueluory a hold 
oycr thcln-to luake all intellectual exertion easy-, 
and couvcrt into a pleasure the toil that ,vould 
otherwisc be a pain. Can anything be more pcr- 
fectly contriycd as an instrtuncnt of instruction, 
and an instrtunent preciselyadal)ted to the \vant 
of knowledge, by being nlore po,vcrful in 11ropor- 
tion to the ignorancc in ,vhich ,ve arc? Hence 
it is the grcat Ineans by ,vhich, above all in carly 
infancy-, ,yc are taught evel'Y thing 1110St neccssary 
for our physical as well as moral existcnce. In 
riper years it s11100th
 the ,yay for furthcr ac- 
quirCll1Cnts to nlost 1ncn; to SOlne in ,vholn it is 


:if "Atque illi (Crantor et Panætius) qnidem etiam utiliter a 
naturâ dicebal1t permotiol1es istas animis nostris datas, mctum 
cavenùi causf
; misericordiam ægritndinernque c\emelltiæ; ipsam 
iracundiam fortitudil1is quasi cotem esse dicebant." - Acad. 
Quæst. iv. .!-t. 
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strongest, it opens the paths of SCj.f'llCC; hut in all, 
,yithout any cxce})tion. it preyails at the beginning 
of life so powcrfully as to 11lake thenl learn the 
faculties of their O'Y11 bodics, and the general 
properties of those aroHnd theIn-an aUloullt of 
knowledge ,yhich, for it
 extent and its })ractical 
usefulness, yery far exceeds, though the 1110st 
ignorant })ossess it, whatever additions the greatest 
l)hilosophers arc enabled to build upon it in the 
longest course of thc most successful investi- 
gations. 
N or is it the curiosity natural to us all that 
alonc tends to the acquirelnent of knowledge; 
the desire of comnllLJzicatiJlfj it is a strong pro- 
pensity of our nature, and conduces to th
 saIne 
iUlportant end. There is a positive pleasurc as 
'yell in teaching others what they kncw not before, 
as in leal'ning what ".C did not know ourseh-es; 
and it is undeniable that all this might haye been 
differcntly arranged without a nlaterial alteration 
of our intellectual and moral constitution in other 
respects. The })ro})ensity Inight hayc becn, like 
the })eryerted desires of thc nliser, to retain what 
,ye Inlow. without cOlnnlunication, as it 111ight ha'
e 
been 11lade painful instcad of pleasurable to ac.. 
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quire nc,v idcas" by novclty bcing rendcrcd rc- 
l)ulsivc and not agrecable. Thc stagnation of 
our facultics, thc suspension of 111cntal excrtion, 
. 
thc obscuration of thc intcllectual ,yorld, ,vould 
lutve follo\ycd as certainly as univcrsal darkncss 
,,'ould vcil thc uni\Tcrse on the extinction of the 


sun. 


Thus far ,ve have b
en considcring thc uscs to 
,vhich thc m
ntal facultics and fcelings are suhs(1r... 
yicnt, and thcir a(hnirablc adaptation to thcsc cnds. 
But vicw thc intcllcctual ,yorld as a ,vholc;! and 
surcly it is inlPossible to contclnplatc \yithout 
alnaZClnen t the cxtraordinary spectacle ,vhi('h the 
n1Ïnd of lnan displays, and the inll11enSe progress 
"Thich it has becn able to 111ake in conscquence of 
its structure, its capacity, and its propcnsitics;! sucll 
as 'YC hayc just been dcscribing thcln. If the 
hrightness of thc hcavcnly bodics, the prodigious 
\.clocity of their nlotiuns, thcir vast distanccs and 
Inighty bulk, fill the iUlagination ,vith awe;! thcre 
is thc saIne ,yondcr excited by the brilliancy of 
the intellcctual powers-the inconccivablc swift- 
ness of thought-the boundless range ,yhich our 
fancy can take-the vast objects ,vhich our reason 
can clnbrace. That ,YC should have becn able to 
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rcsolye the clclncnts into their Inoro sin11)le con- 
stituents-to analyse the subtle light which fills 
all space-to pcnctrate f1'Ol11 that rCl110te particle 
in the univcrsc, of which ".e occupy a speck, into 
regions infinitely remotc-ascertain thc weight of 
hodics at thc surfaèc of the most distant ,yorlds- 
inycstigatc the la,vs that goycrn their motions, 
or nlould their forn1s-and calculate to a second 
of tÍll1e the periods of their l'e-appcarance during 
the rcyolution of ccnturics,-all this is in the last 
degrce anlazing, and affords luuch lllore food for 
admiration than any of the phenomena of the 
material crcation. Then ,,,hat shall we say of 
that incrcdible })ower of generalization which has 
enablcd some eyen to anticipate by ages the dis- 
coycry of truths thc farthest reu10vcd above or- 
dinary apl)I'chension, and the nlost savouring of 
Ï1nprobability and fiction-not n1crely of a Clairaut 
conjccturing the existence of a sc,-cnth planet, 
and the position of its orbit, but of a Newton 
learne(Uy and sagaciously inferring, from the re- 
fraction of light, the inflamlnable quality of 
the diamond, the cOlllposition of al)IJarently the 
sÎ1nplest of the elements, and the opposite nature 
of the two ingredients, unknown for a century 
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after, of ,vhich it is cOlnposed? * Yet there is 
sOlnethil1g more mar'
ellous still in the IJrocesses 
of thonght, by ,vhich such prodigies haye been per- 
formed, and in the force of the lnind itsclf: when it 
acts ,,,holly without external aid, borrowing no- 
thing ,vhateyer fi'oln matter, and relying on its o,vn 
}Jo,ycrs alone. The Inost abstruse inyestigations 
of the l11athematician arc conducted ,vithout any 
regard to sensible objects; and the helps he de- 
riycs in his reasonings froln material things at 
all, are ahsolutely insignificant, con1pared ,vith the 
portion of his ,vorl{ which is altogether of an 
abstract kind-the aid of figures and letters being 
only to facilitate and abridge his labour, and not 
at all essential to his IJrogrcss. Nay, strictly 
speaking, thcre are no truths in the ,vhole range 
of the pure 111athematics which lnight not, by pos- 
sibility, haye been c1iscoycrcd and systelnatized 
by one depriyed of si6'ht and touch, or inllnured 
in a dark chalnbcr, ,,-ithout the use of a single 
n1atcrial objcct. The instrulnent of Newton's 


* Further induction may add to the list of these wonderful con- 
jectures, the thin ether, of which 11e even calculated tlle density 
and the effects npon planetary motion. Certainly the a
celeration 
ú! Encke's comet does seem to render this by 110 means improbable. 
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lllOst sublilne speculations, the calculus which 
he Ï1n-clltcd-, and the astonishing systclns 
l'car(\d by its Ineans, ,vhich havc given inllnor- 
tality to the names of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, 
all arc the crcaturcs of pure abstract thought, and 
,all n1Ïght, by possibility, havc existed in their l)re- 
scnt magnificence and splendour, ,vithout owing to 
material agency any hclp ,vhatc,-er, except such 
as 111Ïght bc necessary for their recording- and 
cOlnmunication. Thesc are, surely, thc greatest 
of all thp ,yonders of naturc, ,vhen justlj- consi- 
dered. although they speak to thc understanding 
and not to thc sense. Shall "..c, then, dcny that 
thc eye could bc lllade without skill in optics, arid 
yet adillit that the mind could be fashioncd and 
endowed ,vithout the n10st exq uisitc of all skill, 
or cOlùd procced frOllI any but an intellcct of 
infinitc po,ver? 
At first sight, it nIay be deemed that there is 
an essential differcncc betwecn the cyidcnce from 
lllental and frolll physical })hcnomcna. It lllay 
Le thought that lllind is of a nature nlöre removed 
beyond our powcr than mattcr
that oycr the 
Inasses of Inatter l11an can hÏ111self exercise S0111C 
control-that, to a ccrtain degree, he has a plastic 
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pow.cr-that into SOlne forn1s he can Inould thCl11, 
and can cOlnbine into a certain machinery-that 
hc can begin and can continue motion, and can 
produce a 111cchanisln 11Y "yhich it Inay bc beguu, 
and maintaincd, and regulatcd-,vhile Inind, it 
'Jnay be supposed, is ,vholly bcyond his reach; 
oyer it hc has no grasp; its existence alone i:-.; 
knO\Yll to him, and the la\ys by ,yhich it is regu- 
lated ;-and thus, it may bc said, thc great First 
Cause, which alone can call both Inatter and 
mind into cxistence, has alone the po\vcr of 
Inodulating intellectual nature. But, ,,'hen the 
subject is ,yell considered, this differcnce betwecn 
the two branches of science disappears ,,,jth all 
the rest. It is acl1nitted, of course, that ,,'c 
can 110 more creatc Inatter than "'C can lnilld; 
and ,ye can influcnce mind in a ,yay altogether 
analogous to onr power of 1110dulating nlatter. 
By means of the l)ropertics of 111atter ,yc can form 
instrlunents, lllachillcs, antI figures. So, by ayail- 
ing ourselv"cs of thc properties of lnind, wc can 
affect the intellcctual faculties-cxercising them, 
training thenl, ilnproying them, producing, as it 
,vcrc, nc,v fonns of the understanding. Kor IS 
there a greater difference between the mass of 
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rude iron from ,vhich ,ye make steel, and the 
thousands of watch-springs into which that steel 
is cut, or the chronometer ,vhich ,,",e form of 
this and other masscs equally inert-than there 
is betwecn the untutored indocile faculties of a 
rustic, who has grown UI) to manhood ,vithont 
education, and the skill of the artist ,vho invented 
that chronometer, and of the nlathematician \vho 
uscs it to trace the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. 
Although "Titers on Natural Theology have 
altogether neglected, at least in Inodern times, 
that branch of the subject at large ,vith which 
we have now bccn occupied, thcre is one l)ortion 
or it which has always attracted their attention- 
the Instincts of aninlals. These are unqucstion.. 
ably mental facultics, ,vhich we discovcr by ob.. 
servation and consciousness, but which are them.. 
selyes ,vholly unconnected ,,-ith any exercise of 
I'cason. They exhibit, howeyer, the most striking 
proofs of design, for they all tend iUlmediately to 
thc prcscrvation or to the comfort of the animals 
cndo,ycd with thcm. The lo,yer animals are pro.. 
,-ided with a far greatcr variety of instincts, and 
of a more singular kind than Inan, because they 
E 
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have only' the lUOst circuin"scribed rangé ånd 
feeblest po,yers of reason, ,vhile to reason luan is 
in ahnost every thing indebted. Yet it ,voulcl be 
as erroneous to deny that ,ve are endowed ,vith 
any instincts, l)ccause so luuch is accoluplished by 
reason, as it ,yould bc rash to conclude that other 
anin1als are ,vholly destitute of reasoning., because 
they o,ve so 111uch to instinct. Granting that 
infants learn ahnost all those anilual functions 
\y}úch are of a voluntary nature, by an early exer- 
cise of reason, it is plain that instinct alone 
guides them in others ,vhich are necess

ry to con- 
tinue their life, as ,veIl as to begin thcir instruc- 
tion: for oxaluple, they suck", and evcn swallo,v 
by instinct, and by instinct they grasp ,,,hat is 
presented to their hands. So, allo,viilg that the 
brutes exercise but vcry rarely, and in a lin1Íted 
extent, the reasoning po,vers, it seeIUS ilupossible 
to distinguish frolu the operations of reason those 
instances of sagacity w.hich somc dogs exhibit in 
obeying the directions of thcir master, and indeed 
gcnerally the docility shown by the111 and other 
anirnals; not" to mention the ingenuity of birds in 
breaking hard substances by letting theu1 ùrop 
frolu a height, and in bringing the ,vater of a deep 
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l)itcher nearer their beaks by thrcHvillg in pebbles. 
These are different from the ol)erations of instinct, 
becåuse they are acts ,yhich vary ,vith cir
um- 
stances' novel and uncxpectedly varying; they 
Ï1nply therefore the adaptation of 111eans to an 
end, and the power of varying those Ineans when 
obstacles arise: we can have 110 eVIdence of de- 
sign, that is of reason, in other Inen, ,vhich is not 
similar to the proof of reason in anilnals afforded 
by such facts as these. 
But the operations of pure instinct, by far the 
greater portion of the exertions of brutes, have 
never been supposed by anyone to result froIn 
reasoning, and certainly they do afford the n10st 
striking proofs of an intelligent cause, as' ,yell 
as of a unity of design in the world. The ,vòrk 
of bees is alnong the l110st remarkable of all facts 
in both these respects. The form is in cvery 
country the san1C - thc proportions accurat
ly 
alike - the sizc the ,-ery saIne to the fraction 
of a line, go ,,
here you will; and thc form is 
})roved to be that which the l110st rcfincd anal )
sis 
has enabled mathelnaticians to díscoyer as of all 
others the hest adapted for the l)url)oses -of saying 
room, and "
ork, and materials. This discovery 
E2 
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,vas only 111ade about a century ago; nay, the in- 
strun1ent that cnaùled 11S to find it out-thc 
fluxional calculus-'was un]{no\vn half a ccntury 
before that application of its po\vers. And yet 
tIle bee had been for thousands of years, in all 
countries, unerringly ,yorkillg according to this 
fixed rule, choosing the same exact angle of 
120 degrces for the inclination of the sides of its 
little room" \"hich evcry one had for agcs knowll 
to be the best possible angle, hut also choosing the 
same exact angles of 110 and 70 degrees, for the 
inclinations of the root ,vhic]l no one had cyer 
discoyered till the 18th century, ,vhen Maclaurin 
sol,"ed that most curious problem of rnaxima and 
rnininla, the means of investigating \vhich had not 
existed tin the century before, ,v11en Newton in- 
,,"cnted the calculus ,,"hereby such problems can now. 
be easily,yorl{cd. It is impossible to concciyc any 
thing more striking as a proof of refined sláll than 
the creation of such instincts, and it is a skill 
altogether applied to the formation of intellectual 
existence. 
N O\V, all the inferences drawn from the cxami- 
nation \yhich ,ye have just gone through of psy- 
chological phenomena arc dra,vn according to the 
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strict rules of inductive science. The facts re- 
lating to the ,
clocity of Inental operations-to 
the exercise of attention-to its connexion with 
111elllory-to the helps derived frOl11 curiosityanù 
fro1l1 habit-to the association of ideas-to the 
desires, feelings, and l)assions - and to the 
adjoining provinces of reason and instinct-arc 
all discovered by consciousness or by obser,-a- 
tion; and ,ye eyen can luake experÏ1nents upon 
the subject ùy varying the circunlstances in "Thich 
the lncntal powers arc exercised by our::;eh-es and 
others, and 111arláng the results. 1:'he facts thus 
collected and cOlnpared together we are enabled 
to generalize, and thus to shew that certain effects 
arc IJroduced by an agency calculated to produce 
theu1. Aware that if we desired to l)rodnce them, 
and had the power to el11ploy this agency, we 
should resort to it for accolnplishing our purpose, 
,ye infer both that SOlne being exists capable of 
creating this agC'ncy, and that he enlploys it for 
t his end. 1:'he IJrocess of reasoning is not lìkc, 
1)ut identical with, that bv ,,,hieh we infer the 
0/ 
existence of design in others (than ourselycs) with 
whoul .we have daily intercourse. The kind of 
cyidcnce is not like, but identical with, that ùy 
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\v11ich ,YC conduct all thc in,-estigations of intel- 
lectual and of natural sciencc. 
Such is thc IJrocess of reasoning by ,vhich 'YC 
jufer the cxistencc of dcsig
l in the natural and 
llloral world. To this abstract arglullent an 
addition of grcat in11)ortancc renlains to be nlade. 
The ,,'hole reasoning l)roceeds necessarily upon the 
assumption that therc exists a being or thing sepa- 
l'ate froul, and indcIJendcnt of, lllattcr, and con- 
scious of its own existence, which we call mind. For 
the arglullcnt is-" Had I to accoillplish this pur- 
l)ose, I should hayc used SOlllC such 111cans;" or, 
" I-Iad I useù thcse llleans, I should ha\
c thought 
I \vas accolll1Jlishil1g sonlC such PurlJose." Per- 
ccÏ\-il1g thc adaptation of thc lllcans to thc end, 
the inference is, that SOU1C bciug has actcd as we 
should oursclycs act, and with the salnc yicws. 
But wl
cn 'YC so speak, and so reason, ,ye arc all 
the ,vhile referring to an intclligcnt principlc or 
existencc; ,ye arc l'l:ferring to our lllind, and 
not to onr lodily fralne. Thc agency which 'YC 
infer fr0111 this reasoning is, therefore, a spiritllal 
and iUlnlaterial agcncy-thc \vorkil1g of sOITIething 
likc our own nlind-an inteIligence liI
e our O'VD. 
though incolllrara1ly n10re powcrfrJ and nlore 
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skilful. The being of who1l1 ,,
c thus acquire a 
knowledge, and ,,'hose operations as ,yell as exist- 
cnce wo tluls deduce fl'onl a process of inducti,-o 
reasoning, Inust be a SlJil'it, and wholly inul1atcl'ial. 
But his being such is only inferred, because ,ye set 
out with assluning the se11arate e:\.istcl1cc of our 
own nlind, independently ofnlatter. \'Tithout that 
"'0 noyer could conclude that superiOl" intelligence 
c:\.istcd or acted. The belief that Inincl exists is 
essential to the ,,-hole argll1llent hy which we infer 
that the Deity exists. This belief we ha ,-e shown 
to be l)erfectly ,veIl grounded, and further occa- 
- sions of confinning the truth of it ,,,ill occur under 
another head of discourse. * But at any rate it 
is the foundation of N atnral Theology in all its 
hranches; and upon the schelne of luaterialisl11 
no l"ational, indeed no intelligible, account can be 
giyen of a first cause, or of the creation or goyern- 
Inel1t of the ul1iyerse. t 


'1;. Sect. V., and Note IV. 
t It is worthy of observation, that not the least allusion is made 
in Dr. Paley's work to the argument here statec1, although it is 
the foundation of the whole of Natural Theology. Not only does 
t11is author leave entirely untouched the argument à priori (as it is 
called), and also all the inductive arguments derived from the phe- 
llQmena of mind, but he does not even advert to the argument upon 
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The preceding observations have bccn dirccted 
to the inquiries respccting the design exhibited 
in thc universc. But tIlc other parts of tIlC first 
great branch of natural thcology conlC strictly 
.within the scope of the san1C reasoning. Thus, 
all the proofs of thc Deity's personality, that is, his 
individuality, his unity; all the evidcnce which 
,yc have of his ,yorks, sho,ying throughout not 
only that they IJroccedecl froBI design, but that 
the design is of onc distinctiyc lánd-that they 
conle fl'oln thc hand not only of an intelligent 
Leing, but of a being whose intellect is specifically 
peculiar, and ahvays of the saIne character; all 
these proofs are in the 1110st rigorous sense In- 
ductivc. 


which the inference of design must of necessify rest-that design 
which is the whole subject of his book. Nothing can morc evince 
his distaste or incapacity for rndalJh}'sical researches. He assumes 
the ,'ery position which alone sceptics dispute. In combatiDg him 
they would assert that he begg
d the whole qUl>stiol1j for cer- 
tainly they do not ùeny, at least in modern times, the fact of aùap- 
tation. As to the fundamental doctrine of causation, not the 
least allusion is ever made to it in any of his wl"Ítings, even in his 
1\Ioral Philosophy. This doctrine is discussed ill K ote III. 
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SECTIO
 IV. 


OF THE ARGUME:KT A !JIUOIU. 


HITHERTO "TC hayc confined our attcntion to the 
evidences of Natural Religion afforded by the 
l)henomena of the univcrse-what is conunonly 
tcnned the arglUl1Cnt à posteriuri. But 80111C in- 
genious Incn, conceiving that the cxistcnce anù 
attributcs of a Dcity arc discoyerable by reasoning 
111 eroly, and without refcrencc to facts, have de- 
yised what they tel'1n the argulllent à pri.ori, of 
which it is necessary no\v to speak. 
Thc fir
t thing that strikes us on this subjcct 
is the consequence which must inevitably follo"y 
fronl adn1Ìtting the possibility of discerning thc 
existcnce of thc Deity and his attributes à priori, 
or wholly indcpcndent of facts. It "pouid follo\v 
that this is a necessary, 110t a c0 1 1tingent trutll, 
and that it is not only as impossible for the Dcity 
not to exist, as for the whole to be greater than 
the sunl of its parts, but that it is equally in1IJOS- 
sible for his attributes to be other than the argu- 
E5 
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n1cnt is supposcd to l)roye thcy arc. Thus the 
rcasoncrs in question sho\v, by the argunlc
t Ù 
lJTiori, that hc is a being of l)crfcct ,visùoln, anù 
})crfect bencyolcllce. Dr. Clarke is as clear of 
this as he is clear that his existence is proycd by 
the saIne argulllcnt. N O\Y, first, it is in1l)ossiLle 
that any such truths can be necessary; for their 
contraries are not things ,,-holly inconceiyable, 
inaslunch as thcre is nothing at all incol1ceiyable 
in the 1\lakcr of the uniycrse existing as a being 
of lin1Ïted l}o\ycr and of luiÀcd goodness, nay of 
malcyolencc. ",.. c neyer, before all cXI)criencc, 
could pronounce it Inathclnatically inlFossible 
that SUC
l a bcing should exist, aucl should haye 
created the uniycrse. But neÀt, the filcts, whcn 
,,-c callIe to exan1Íne thCIll, rniylzt disproye the 
conclusions dra\vl1 à priori. The ulliyerse rnight 
by possibility bc so constructed that cyery COll- 
triyance Iuight fail to 11roducc the desircd effcct- 
the eye might be chroluatic and giyc indistinct 
iUlages-t]le joints nlight be so unhingcd as to 
iUl1)cde Illotion-Cycry sUlcll, as Paley lIas it, 
luight be a stink, and cyery touch a sting. 
In
eed, ,ye ..1.no\Y that, pcrfcct as the fraule of 
tlJings actually is, a fe\y apparcnt cxceptions to 
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the gcneral beauty of t1
e systen1 11ayc Inade n1any 
disbclicyc thc perfect l)owcr and perfect goodncss 
of thc Deity, and inycnt l\lanichean thcories to 
account for the existcncc of cvil. Nothing can 
ll10re clearly show the absurdity of those a1'gu- 
Inents by which it is attclnpted to delnonstrate 
tile tJ'uths of this scicncc as mathelllatical or 
neccssary, and cog:
izablc à priori. 
But, secondly, let us scc whcther thc argulncnt 
in question be really onc à priori, or only a very 
iml)erfcct process of induction-an induction fron1 
a lÏ1nited nun1ber of facts. 
Dr. Clarkc is the chicf patron of this kind of 
del11onstration, as he tc1'n18 it; anù though his 
book contains it Inore at large,. the stateu1cnt of 
his fundamental argulllCnt is perhaps to bc found 
most distinctly given in the.lctters subjoined to 
that celebratcd ,york. Thc fundaluental propo- 
sitions in the discourse itsclf are, That son1ctl1Ïng 
D1ust have existed from all eternity, and that this 
sonlething HIUst have bcen a beil!g' indepcndent 
and self-existent. In the lettcrs he condenses, 
perhaps çxplains, certainly illustrates, thcs
 l)osi- 
tiOllS, (sec Answers to Letters 3, Ll, and 5,) by 
a.rgui1).g th.at thc existence of spacc_and tÏ1ne (-or, 


.- 
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as he tcrn1S it, duration) proycs the existence of 
something ,vhereof these arc qualities, for tl1ey 
are not thc111sclycs substanccs; he cites thc cele.. 
brated SclwlÍll1n Generale of the Princ
Jia; and 
he concludes that the Dcity must bc the infinite 
being of ,,
hom they are qualitics. 
But to argue from the existcnce of spacc and 
tilne to the existence of any thing elsc, is assluning 
that those t,yO things haye a l
eal being indepcn- 
dent of OU1
 conceptions of thcln : for the existence 
of certain iùeas in our Ininùs cannot he the founda- 
tion on "Thich to build a conc1usiol1 that any thing 
external to our minds exists. To infer that 
space anù time are qualities of an infinite and 
eternal l)cing is surely assuming the ,.cry thing 
to be proyed, if a pro})osition can be said to ha YC 
a distinct Ineanil1g at all which })redicates sl)ace 
and tilDe as qualities of any thing. ''""hat, for 
cxalnple, is tiu1c but the succession of ideas, 
and the consciousncss and the recollection which 
'YC }layC of that succession? To call it a quality 
is aùsurd; as ,yell might wc call1l1otion a quality, 
or our ideas of abscnt things and persons a 
quality. 
Again, if space is to l}e decn1cd a quality, and 
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if infinitc spacc bc thc quality of an infinitc being.) 
tinitc space must also hc a quality., and Inust, by 
parity of reason, be thc quality of a fÌl'\Ìte bcing. 
Of what bcing? Here is a square of one foot 
,vithin. an exhausted receiver, or a cylinder of 
half an inch diameter and three inches high in 
the Torricellian yaCUUln.. 'Vhat is the being of 
",ho111 that square and that cylindrical space are 
to be dee111ed as qualities? Is distancc, that is, 
the supposed InOYCnIent of a point in a straight 
linc ad ínfinítlun, a quality"? It n1ust be so if 
infinitc space is. 'rhen of what is it a quality? 
If infinite space is the quality of an infinite being, 
infinite distance Inust be thc quality of an infinite 
being also. But can it be said to bc the quality 
of thc sanle infinite being? ObSefYC that the 
111ind can fonn just as corrcct an idca of infinite 
distancc as of infinitc spacc.) or, rather.) it can 
fonn a sOll1ewhat l110re distinct idea. But thc 
1eil1g to bc inferred froln this infinite distance 
cannot be exactly the same in kind with that 
to be inferred fron1 space infinitc in all direc- 
tions. Again, if infinite distance shows an in.. 
:finite being of who 111 it is thc quality, finite dis- 
tancc lllUSt bc the quality of a finite being. 
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What being? Of ,vhat kind of being is thc 
distancc bchveen hvo trces or t"TO points a qua- 
lity? Therc can be no doubt that this argu- 
ment rests cither .upon the use of ,yords ,vithout 
Ineaning, or it is a disguised fornl of the old 
doctrinc of the anin-ta 
tllndi, or of thc hypo- 
thesis that the wholc uni\
crse is a 111erc eluana- 
tion of the Deity. 
But it deseryes to be rClnarked that this argu- 
D1ent, which professes to be à priori, and wholly 
inclependent of all cxpcricnce, is, strictly speak- 
ing, inductive, and nothing morc. "T e can hayc 
110 idea whatever of space apart from expericnce.. 
The experience of space filled \vith matter cna bles 
us, by means of abstraction, to conceiyc space 
without the matter; and a further abstraction and 
gcneralization enable us to conceiye infinite space 
by iInagil1ing the lin1Íts indefinitel r remoycd of a 
particular portion of sp'J.ce. But the foundation 
of the whole reasoning is the experience of certain 
finite portions of space first obserycd in con- 
l1eÀion ,vith Inattcr. Therefore our ideas of space 
are the result of our eÀ
ericncc as to extcrnal 
objects. Eyen if ,YC could fancy figure (which is 
possible) ,rithout haying _seen or touched any 
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objccts cxtcrnal to oursclycs, still it ,youlù be 
the expcrience of our own idcas that had giycn 
us this idea. So of til11e; it is the t:;uccession 
of our ideas, and we haye the notion of it from 
consciousness anù 11lclnory. FroDl hence ,ye form 
an idea of indefinite tÏ1ne or eternal duration. 
But the basis of the whole is the obseryation 
,vhich we haye Inade upon the actual succession 
of our ideas; and this is inductiyc, though the 
process of rcasoning be yery short. I t is as ll1uch 
a proccss of illductiye reasoning as that by ,yhich 
,ye arriye at the knowlcdge of the 111Índ's exist- 
cncc. Thcre is, thcrefore, great inaccuracy in 
dCl10111inating the argunlent in question, were it 
cycr so sound, au argull1cnt Ù priori, for it is a 
reasoning foundcd on eXl)erience, and it is to be 
classed with the arglunents dcrived fro)n the 01. 
servation of extcrnal objccts, the ground of our 
reasoning à posteriori as to nlatter, or, at the 
l.lhnost, with the inforlnation givcn by conscious- 
ness, the ,v1101e ground of our reasoning à pos- 
teriori as to mind. 
'Y"llen, howcver, Dr. Clarke has oncc fixed the 
pro110sitions to ,vhich ,ye havc 1)ecn adverting, he 
deduccs fronl thenI thc whole qualities of the 
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Deity-those which ,,"e learn froln e:X1)erience-and 
thinks he can derive them all froln the sil11plc pro- 
l)ositiol1s that lie at the foundation of his argu- 
D1Cllt. It is truly astonishing to find so profound 
a thinker, and, generally speaking, so accuratc a. 
reasoner, actually stll)posing that hc can deduce 
ii'onl the pro1Josition, that a self-existcnt b
ing 
lllust hayc existed froln all til11e, this other 1)1'0- 
position, that therefore this being lllUSt be infi- 
nitely ,visc (Prop. XI.), and that he "lllUSt of 
necessity be a 'bcing of infinite goodness, justice, 
and truth, and all other moral perfections" suell 
as beCOlllC the suprcme gm;ernor and judye of thc 
,yorld." (Prop. XII.) 'Ylt11 the gcneral texture 
of this argulllCl1t \YC havc at present nothing to 
do, further than to show' how littlc it can by 
l)ossibility dcscrre the name either of an argu- 
l11cnt it priori, or be regarded as the dcmonstra- 
tion of a necessary tr1 1 th. For surely, prior to 
all expericnce, no one could eyer kno,v that therc 
were such things as cither judges or goyernors; 
and \yithont the previous idea of a finite or \yorlJly 
ruler and judge, ,yc could never gain any idea of 
an eternal and infinitely just ruler or judge; and 
equally certain it is that this delfiol1stratiol1, if it 
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In'oycs the existence of an infinite and eternal 
ruler or judge to be a neccssary and not a con- 
tingcnt truth (which is Dr. Clarke's ,,'hole argu- 
mcnt), ".ould just as strictly provc the existence 
of finite rulcrs and judges to be a neccssaryand 
not a contingcnt truth; or, in other words, it would 
follow', that the existcncc of govcrnors and judges 
in the world is a ncccssary truth, like the cquality 
of the three anglcs in a triangle to two right 
anglcs, and that it ,,,ould be a contradiction in 
ternls, and so an ilnpo
siLility, to conccive the 
,vorld existing ,vithout govcrnors and judgcs. 
I believe it may safely be said, that very few 
nlell haye cvcr fornlcd a distinct apprchension of 
the nature of Dr. Clarke's cclebratcd argument, 
and that hardly any person has eyer becn at all 
satisfied ,,,ith it. The opinion of Dr. Reid is ".cll 
lillown upon this subject, and it has receivcd the 
full acquiescence of no less an authority than that 
of 1\11'. Stewart. 
" 1"he8e," says Dr. Reid, H are the spcculations 
of nlen of superior genius; but whcther they be 
as solid "as they are sublilne, or ,,-hether they be 
thc wanderings of illlagination in a region bcyond 
the lin1Îts of htunall understanding, I anl unable 
to determinc." 
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To this 1\lr. Stewart adc1s-" After this candid 
acknowledginent fi.'Ol1I Dr. Reid, I need not be 
aShall1cd to confess IllY o\yn doubts and d.ifficul- 
tics on the saIne subject." * 
That the argunlent å priori has been 1110St 
explicitly handled by Dr. Clarke, and that its 
acccIJtation rests principally upon his high autho- 
rity, cannot be denied. N evertheless.'1 other great 
Inen IJrecedcd hiIn in this field; and besides Sir 
Isaac N ewton, ,,,hose Sc!tolizl1n Gcnerale is thought 
to have suggested it, the saIne reasoning is to be 
found in the \vritings of others of Dr. Clarke's 
predecessors. 
The tenth chapter of Mr. Locke's fourth book 
does not Inatcrially differ, in its fÍllldalnental 
position, froln the 
' De1l1onstration of the Being 
and Attributes." The arglunent is all dra,vn frolll 
tIle truth, assullled as self-eyident, " Nothing can 
no Inore produce any real being than it can be 
equal to hvo right 
ll1gles." Fron1 this, and the 
kno,vlcdge ,ve have of OUl" own existence, it is 
shown to follo,y.'1 that "froill eternity there has 
been sonlething;" and again, "that this eternal 
being Hlust hayc l'een 1110st IJo,verfnl and ll10St 


* Philosophy of the Active Powers, i. 33-1. 
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knowing," and" therefore God." The only dif- 
fercnce 11etween this argU111ent and Dr. Clarke's 
is, that 111'. Locke states, as one of his In'oposi- 
tions our knowledge of our o,vn c:xistence. But 
thi:::; difference is only in apIJearance; for Dr. 
Clarke really has asslllned what 
Ir. Locke has 
lllorc logically Inade a distinct proIJosition. Dr. 
Clarke":::; first IJrolJositiol1, that s0111cthing 111ust 
hayc existed froln all eternity, is denlol1strated by 
sho,,
ing the aù
u1'dity of thc supposition that 
" thc things which now arc ,verc produced out of 
nothing." He therefore aSSUlnes the existence 
of those things, ,y}1ilc 
Ir. Locke 11lore strictly 
aSSUllles the cÀibtence of ourseh-es only, and in- 
deed states it as a prolJositiol1. The other argu- 
11lents of 1\11'. Locke are 1110re ingenious than Dr. 
Clarke's, and the ,vhole reasonIng IS lnore 
l'igorous, although he does not giyc it the nalTIe 
of a dC111011stration, and scarcely can be said to 
tl'eat it as proying the Dcity's existence to be a 
necessary truth. "7" ere it to be so considered, the 
objections fOl'1ncrly stated ,yould apply to it. In- 
decd, if Dr. Clarke had stated the different steps 
of his reasoning as distinctly as ::\11'. Locke, he 
would haye pel'ceiycd it to be inconclusi,-e be- 
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yond a Y
ry lin1Ïtcd extent, and to that extent 
inductive. * 
Dr. Cud,,
orth, in the fifth chapter of his great 
. 
,york, t has, in ans,vering the Del110critick argu- 
111ents, so plainly anticipated Dr. Clarke, that it 
is hardly 110ssible to conceiye ho\v the latter 
s110uld haye ayoided referring to it. t " If slJacc 
be indeed a nature distinct froln body, and a 
thing really incorporeal, then ,,-ill it undeniably 
folIo 'v, fronl this yery l)rincil)le of theirs (the 
Deillocritists), that there lnllst be incorlJoreal 
Sl)ac
; and (this space being supposed by thel11 
also to be infinite) an infinite incorporeal Deity. 
Because if space be not the extension of body, 
nor an affection thereof, then must it. of necessity 
be, either an accident existing alone by itself: 
,vithout a substance, \vhich is i1TII}ossible; or else 
tIle extension or affection of some other incor- 
l}oreal substance that is infinite." He then scp- 


* See particularly l\Ir. Locke's proofs of his first position. 
(lImn. Unùerstanùing, IV. x. sec. 2.) 
t Intellectual System, Book I., c. v., s. 3, par. 4. The profound 
learning of this unfinisheù work, and its satisfactory t'xpo
ition of 
the ancient philosophers, are above all praise. "
hy are the manu. 
scripts of the author still buried in the British :l\Iuseum ? 
i Cudworth's book was published in 1678. The" Demo!1stra- 
tion" was delivereù in li04.5 at the Bo)"l
 Lecture. 
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poses a reply (founded on the doctrines of Gas- 
scndi), that space is oÏ a D1idùle nature and 
essence, and proceeds to observe upon it:- 
" "
hatsoeYer is, or hath any kind of entity, doth 
either subsist by itself, or else is an attribute, 
affection, or 1node of sOlnething that doth subsist 
by itself. For it is certain that there can be no 
1110de, 3ceident, or affection of nothing; anù, con- 
sequently, that nothing cannot be extended nor 
111ensurable. nut if space be neither the exten- 
sion of body, nor yet of substance incorporeal, 
then lnust it of necessity be the extension of 
nothing, and the affection of nothing, and nothing 
must bc llleasurable by yards and poles. ".,. c 
concluùe, thereforc, that fronl this yery hYfo. 
thesis of thc Deillocritick and Epicurean atheists, 
that S}1aCe is a nature distinct froln body, and 
positively infinite, it follows undeniably that 
there Inust be SOllle incorporeal substance W110S0 
affection its extension is; and because there can 
be nothing infinite but only the Deity, that it is 
the infinitc extension of our incorporeal Deity." 
Thc statenlent of Dr. Clarke's argunlcnt, given 
in his correspondence, is ll1anifestlr, if not taken 
froin this, at least coincidcnt ,vith it in cyery Ï1n- 
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portant respect. Dr. Cu(hvorth", indeed, confines 
his reasoning to the consideration of space and 
inl1nensity, and Dr. Clarke cxtends his to tÏ1ne 
and ctcrnity al
o. But of the t,vo portions of 
the arglunent this has been sho\vn to be the IllOSt 
fallacious. 
The argulnents of the ancient theists "
ere in 
great part dra\vn from 111etaphysical spcculations", 
sonIC of \vhich resclnbled the argulllcnt à priori. * 
But they "rcre l)ressed by the difficulty of con- 
ceh-ing the l)ossibilit.y of crcation, whether of 
lnatter or spirit; and their inaccurate vic,vs of 
physical science lnade then1 consider t.his diffi- 
culty as 11cculiar to the creatilre act. They \,"ere 
thus driyen to the hypothesis that matter and 
nlind are eternal, and that the creati,
e power of 
the Dcity is only plastic. They supposed it easy 
to cOlnprehend ho\v the divine lllind should be 
cternal and self-existi1lg, and Inatter also eternal 
and self-cxisting. They found no difficulty in 
comprehcnding ho\v that 111ind could, by a \vish 
or a ,vord, reduce chaos to order", and lllould all 
the elenlcnts of things into thcir prcsent forlll; 
but how eycry thing could be made out of nothing 
* Notes VI. and VII. 
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they could not understanù. "
hen rightly consi- 
dered", howevcr, thcre is no 1110re difficulty in COln- 
prehending the one than the other opcration- 
the existence of the I)lastic", than of the creatiye 
power; or rather", the one is as incon1prehensible as 
the other. Ho"r t11C Suprclne Being Inade Inatter 
out of the void is not easily cOInprehended. This 
111ust be adu1itted; but is it 1110rc easy to conceive 
how t11e saIne Being, by his l11ere will, 1110ycd and 
fashioned the l)ril11ordial at0111S of an etcrnallyex- 
isting chaos into the bcauty of the natural world, 
or the rcgularity of the solar systen1 ? III truth", 
thcse difficulties lTICet Ùs at every step of the 
arglunent of Natural Theology", when ,yc ,yould 
penetrate heyond those things, those facts whicl1 
our faculties can easily cOI11prchend; but they 
Inect us just as frequently, and arc just as hard to 
surUlount"' in our stel)S over the field of Natural 
Philosophy. How matter acts on n1atter-ho,v 
1110tion is bcgun", or, ,vhen begun", ceases-ho,v 
iml)act takes l)lace-what are the conditions and 
linlitations of contact - whether or not Blatter 
consists of ultimate particles", endowed with oppoJ 
site l)owcrs of attraction and repulsion, and ho\v 
these act-how one planet acts upon another at 
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the distance of a hundrcd n1Ìllion of Inilcs-or 
llo\y one picce of iron attracts and Tcpcls another 
at a distance lcss than any visible space-all these, 
and a thousand öthers of the like sort, are qucs- 
tions just as easily put, and as hard to answer, as 
hO"T the univcrse coulcl be Inade out of nothing, 
or ho\v, out of chaos, order could be made to 


spnng. 
In concluding thcse obscryations upon the 
argU111cnt à priori, I may rClllar1
, that although 
it carrics us but a vcry little way, and ,yould be 
unsafe to build upon alone, it is yct of clni11cnt 
use in t,yO particulars. First, it illustratcs, if it 
docs not indeed l)rovc, the possibility of an Infi- 
nite Being existing beyond and independent of 
us and of all visible things; and, secondly, the 
fact of those ideas of illl1nensity and eternity, 
forcing thelnseh-es, as :\11'. Ste,vart exprcsses it, 
tlpon our belief: sccn1') to furnish an additional 
argulllcnt for the existcnce of an I111111e11se and 
Eternal Being. At lcast ,ye must adn1it that 
excellent l)erson's relllark to be ,veIl-founded, 
that after ,ye have, by the argument à posteriori 
(I should rather say the other parts of the argu- 
ment à posteriori), satisfied ourselvcs of the exist- 
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ncp of an intclligcnt cause, 'YC naturally connect 
with this cause those ilnprcssions which 'YC hayc 
deriycd froln the contcl1l1)lation of infinite space 
and endlcss duration, and hcnce ,ye clothe ,vith 
the attributes of iUl1nensity and cternity the awful 
TIeing whose cxistencc has becn proycd by a 
nlore rigorous process of inycstigation. * 



:: Lorù Spencer, who has deerly studieù these abstruse sub!,'cts, 
commuuicated to me, before he was aware of my orinion, that he 
haa arrived at ncarly the same conclusion upon the merits of th
 
argument à priori. 


F 
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SECTION V. 


l\iOR.\L OR ETHICAL BR_\SCH OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


IF ".C now. direct our attention to the othcr great 
"branch of Natural Theology, that which ".C haye 
termcd thc 1110ral or ethical l)ortion, "Thich treats 
of thc probablc designs of the Dcity with rcspect 
to thc future destiny of his creatures, ,ye shall find 
that the salnc arguinent applies to the naturc of 
its truths, ,vhich ,ye haye becn illustrating in its 
application to thc first or ontological branch of 
the science, or that rclating to thp existcnce and 
attributes of the Crcator, ,vhcthcr proycd by phy- 
sical or by psychological reasoning. The second 
branch, likc thc first, rests upon the saIne founda- 
tion with all thc otÌ1e'" inductiyc sciences, the 
only difference being t11at the one belongs to thc 
inductiyc scicncc of Natural and l'vlcntal, and the 
other to the inductive science of 
loral Philo- 
sophy.. 
The means which ,ye have of iuycstigating the 
probable designs of the Deity are dcriycd frol11 
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two sources-the naturc of the hunlan luind, and 
the attributes of thc Creator. 
To the consideration of these ,ye no,v })roceed; 
but in discussing thcln, and cspecially the first, 
there is this difference to be luarkcd as distin- 
guishing them froIn the forl11cr branch of X atural 
Theology. They are far less a bundan t in doc- 
trine; they have becn ll1uch lcss cultiyatcd by 
scicntific inquirers; and the truths ascertained 
in relation to thcu1 are fewcr in nUlnber: in a 
,,'ord, our kno\ylcdge of the Creator's designs in. 
thc ordcr of nature is ll1uch Inore IÏ1nited thaI 
our acquaintance with his existence and attri... 
butes. But, on the other hand, the idcntity of 
the cyidcnce '
Tith that on which the other inducti,.c 
sciences rest is far nloro consl)icuous in what il1ay 
be terll1cd the l)sychological parf of the second 
1ranch of Natural Tl1cology than in any IJortion' 
of the first branch, it being' nluch less a})parent 
that the inferences drawn frolll facts in fayour of 
the Deity's 
xistence and attributcs are of the 
saIne nature with thc ordinary deductions of })hy- 
sical science-in other words, that this part of 
Katural Theology is a branch of Natural Phil04 
so})hy-than it is that the deductions fronl the 
F2 
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nature of the l11ind in fayour of its separate and 
future c::\..istence arc a branch of lVlctaphysical 
SCIencc. 
From this diyersIty it follo,ys, that, in treating 
this sccond branch of thc subject, there ,viII be 
D10re necessity for entering at largc into the 
subject of the Deity's l)robablc designs in regard 
to thc soul, especiall r those to bc inferred fr0111 
its constitution" than ,ye found for cntering into 
thc cyidcnccs of his cxistence and attributes, 
although thpre will not be so much labour rc- 
quircd for proying that this is a branch of in- 
ductiye sciencc. 


1. P3YCHOLOGICAL ARGU:\IEr-;T" OR EVIDE:r;CE OF 
THE DEITY'S DESIG:KS DR.\ 'YN FRO:U THE NATURE 
OF THE l\IIKD. 


THE Immatcriality of thc Soul is the foundation 
()f all the doctrines relating to its Future State. 
If it consists of Inaterial l)arts, or if it consists of 
any u10dification of n1attcr, or if it is inseparably 
connectcd ,vith any cOlnbination of luatcrial ele- 
nlcnts, we haye no reason ,vhatcyer for bclieyin o ' 
o 
that it can sllryiye the existcnce of the physical 
part of our fraIne; on the contrary, its destruction 
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seems to follow as a necessary consequence of the 
dissolution of the body. It is true that the body 
is not destroyed in the sense of being annihilated; 
but it is equally true that the particular con- 
fonnation, the l)articular arrangelnent of Inaterial 
l)article8 ,vith which the soul i8 SUl)l)osed to hayc 
been inseparably connected, or in which it is 
supposed to consist, is gone and destroyed e\?en 
in the sense of annihilation; for that arrangC111ent 
or conforluation has no longer an cxi:-, tence, any 
n10re than a Inarble statue can be said to hayc 
an existence when it is burned into a nlass of 
quicklime. N o,v it is to the 11articular confor- 
1uation and arrangclTICnt, and 110t to the 111atter 
itself: that the soul is considered as belonging by 
any theory of 111atc
'ialisnl, there being none of 
the theories of lnaterialists so absurd as to n1akc 
the total nlass of the particles the111seh-es, inde- 
pendent of their arrangelTICnt, the seat of the 
souI-. Therefore, the destruction of that forn1 
and organization as effectually destroys the soul 
which consists in it, as the beauty or the intel- 
lectual expression of the statue is gone whcn the 
luarble is rcduced. to linle-dust. 
l-Iappily, ho,veyer, the doctrines of Inatcrialis111 
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.rest ullon no solid foundation, either of reason 
or experience. The vague and indistinct fann 
of the propositions in which they are conveyed 
affords one strong. argtnncnt against their truth. 
I t is not easy to annex a definite meaning to the 
IJroposition that Inind is inseparably connected 
,,,ith a particular arrangcInent of the }1articles of 
Inatter; it is 1110re difficult to say ,vhat thcy Inean 
,,,ho call it a Inodification of Inatter; but to con- 
sider it as consisting in a cOlnbination of 111atter, 
as cOIning into existence the instant that the 
particles of Inatter aSSUlne a giycn arrangeinent, 
al)pcars to be a ,vholly unintelligible collocation 
of ,yords. 
Let us, ho,veyer, resort to experience, and in- 
quire ,vhat results nlay be derivcd froin that safe 
guide wh01n 1110dern philosophers 1nost ,villingly 
trust, though despised as too IUllnble a hclpluatc 
by Inost of the ancient sages. 
"T C Inay first of all obseryc that if a l)articular 
cOlnbination of Inatter giycs birth to ,,,hat ,,
e call 
mind, this is an operation altogether IJeculiar and 
unexanlpleù. "T c haye 110 other instance of it ; 
,ye l\:no,y of no case in which the cOlnbination of 
certain ele111ents IJ)'oduces sonlething quite dif- 
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ferent, not only froln each of the sin11)le in- 
gredients, but also different from the whole C0111- 
pound. 'Ve can, by nlixing an acicl and an alkali, 
fonn a third body, having the qualities of neither, 
and l)ossessing qualities of its o,vn different fron1 
th
 l) ro l)erties of each; but here the third boùy 
consists of the other two in cOlnbination. There 
are not two things-hvo different existences-the 
.neutral salt C0111posed of the acid and thc alkali, 
and another thing different fro1n that neutral salt, 
and engcndered for the first tin1e by that salt 
coming into existence. So ,vhen, by chiselling, 
(C the 111arble softened into life gro,vs ,yarn1," ,YO 
haye the marble ne,v llloulded, and endowed with 
the power of agreeably affecting our senses, our 
memory, and our fancy; but it is all tIle while 
thc 1uarble: there is the beautiful and e}..11ressiyc 
Inarble instead of the alnorphous 1nass, and ,,'C 
hayc not, besides the lnarblc, a ncw existence 
created by the for1n ,vhich has been given to that 
stone. But the nlatcrialists hayc to maintain 
that, by 111attcr being arranged in a 1) articular 
,yay, there is produced both the organized body 
and sOlnething different fro1n it, and haying not 
onc of its properties-ncither dilnensions, nor 
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".cight, nor colour, 1101' forn1. Thcy Itaye to 111ain- 
tain that the chelllist ,,,ho n1Ïxed the aqua fortis 
and potash produccd both nitre and SOlllCthil1g 
quite diffcrcnt frolTI all thc thrce, and which began 
to exist thc instant that the nitrc crystallized; 
and that the sculptor who fashioncd thc ..A.pollo, 
not only n1ade the luarblc into a lnunan figurc., 
hut called into bcing s01l1cthing diffcrent frolll 
the nIarùlc and the statuc, and ,vhich cxists at 
the sanIC tilHe ,vith both and ,yithout onc property 
of cither. If, thcrefore, thcir thcory is truc, it 
nIust be adn1ittcd to rcst upon nothing ,,,hich 
expericncc has cycr taught us: it supposes opc- 
l'ations to bc pcrforll1cd and relations to exist of 
,yhich wc scc nothing that boars the lcast rOSOl11- 
blance in anything ,yc kno,v. 
But secondly, the doctrinc of the 111atcrialists 
in cycry fornl ,vhich it aSSlUllCS is contradicted hy 
the 1110st plain and certain dcductions of expe- 
rIcnce. The cyidcncc '\Thich "'0 haye of the cx- 
istcnce of the 111il1d is conlplete in itsclf: and 
".holly indc11cndellt of the qualities or thc exist- 
ence of Inatter. It is not only as strong anù 
conclusiye as the cyidcnce ,vhich Inal{cs us Lclicye 
in the existence of 111attcr, but 1110rc strong and 
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1nore conc1usive; the steps of the deillonstration 
are fewer; the truth to which they conduct the 
reason is less re1110te froln the axionl-the il1- 
tuitiye or self-eyident l)osition "Thence the delnon- 
stration sl}rings. 'Ve belie\Te that Inatter exists 
because it Inakes a certain ilnpression upon our 
senses, that is, because it l)roduces a certain 
change or a certain effect; and we argue, and 
argue justly, that this eHect Inust haye a cause, 
though the })roof is by 110 Ineans so clear that 
tlus cause is sOlnething external to oursel \Tes. 
But ,ye kno\y the c:xistence of nÜnd by our con- 
sciousness of or reflection on \vhat l)asses within 
us, and our own existence as sentient and think- 
ing beings Ï1nplies the existence of the luind 
which has sense and thought. '-To kno\v, there- 
fore, that \ye are, and that we think, Í1nplies a 
knowledge of the soul's existencc. But this 
knowledge is altogether independcnt of Inatter, 
and the subject of it bears no reseulblancc what- 
eycr to Inatter in anyone of itg qualities, or 
habits, or 1110des of action. Nay, \ye only know 
the e:\.istcnce of Inatter through the operations 
of the nlind; and were ,YO to doubt of the ex- 
istel1ce of cither, it would be far 11lore reasonable 
F3 
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to doubt that Inatter exists than that Inind 
exists. The eÀistence and the operations of 
n1Ïnd-, SUPIJosing it to exist, ,vill account for all 
, 
the phenolnena ,vhich lnatter is supposed to ex- 
hibit. But the existence and action of 111atter, 
\?ary it ho,v ,ve 111ay, ,villnever account for one of 
the l)henOlllena of nlind. 'Ve do not believe 
nlore finnly in the existence of the sensible obj ects 
around us ,,,hen ,ve are ,veIl and awal,:e-, than ,vo 
do in the locality of those phantonls which the 
Ï1nagination conjures UI) in the hours of sleep, or 
tIle season of derangelnent. But 110 effect pro- 
duced by 111atcrial agency eyer l)rod.uc
d a sl)iri- 
tual existence-, or engendered the belief of such 
an existence; indeed, the thing is ahnost a con- 
tradiction in terlns. That all around us should 
only be the creatures of our fancy, no ono can 
affirln to be Î1npossiblc. But that our Inind- 
that ,,,hich remelnbers - cOlnpares-inlagines- 
in a ,vord, that ,yhich thinks-that of the exist- 
ence of ,vhich ,ye arc perpetnally conscious-that 
,vliich cannot but exist if ,vo exist-that which 
can 111al,:e its 0'''11 oI)erations the sul)jcct of its 
o,vn thoughts-that this should have no existence 
is both Í1npossiLle and indeed a contradiction Ï1
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tenns. "r e })ave, therefore, cvidence of the strictest 
kind-induction of facts the 111(1st precise and 
unerring-to justify the conclusion that the 111ind 
exists, and is different fron1 and independent of 
Inatter altogether. * 
N ow this prol)osition not only destroys the 
doctrine of the 111aterialists, but leads to the 
strongest inferences in favour of the 111ind sur- 
viving the body with ,vhich it is connected through 
life. All our experience sho\ys us no one instance 
of annihilation. 1\Iatter is perpetually changing- 
never destroyed; the form and 111anner of its 
existence is endlessly and ceaselessly varying- 
its existence never terillinates. The body decays, 
and is said to perish; that is, it is l'csolved into 
its elen1ents, and becomes the l11aterial of new 
cOlllbinations, anÌ111ate and inaniu1ate, but not a 
single I) article of it is annihilated; nothing of us 
or around us cver ceases to exist. If the 111ind 
.perishes, 01' ceases to exist at death, it is the only 
exan1ple of annihilation which ,ye kno,v. 
But, it 111ay be said, why should it not, likc the 
body, be changed, or dissipated, or resolved into 
its ele1nents? The answer is l)laiu: it differs 
frol11 the body in this, that it has 110 parts; it 
* See on the Hypothesis of :i.\Iaterialism.-Note IV 
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is absolutely one and sinlple; therefore it is 
incapable of resolution or dissolution. These 
,yords, and the operations or events. they refer to, 
haye no applicatiòn to a silnple and Ï1nll1atcrial 
existence. 
Indeed, our idea of annihilation is wholly de- 
]'ivC'd froill Inattcr, and ,,,hat we are "Tont to call 
destruction 111CanS only change of fornl and reso- 
lution into parts, or cOlnbination into ne,v fornls. 
Eut for the exalnl)le of the changes undergone 
by Inatter, ,ye should not even have any notion 
of destruction or annihilation. "Then ,ve COllle 
to consider the thing itself, ,ve cannot conccive it 
to 1e l)ossible; "Te can ,yell Î1nagine a parcel of 
gunpo,vder or any other con1bustible substancc 
ceasing to exist as such by burning or cxploding; 
but that its ,vholc elon1cnts should not con- 
tinue to exist in a diffe
'ent state, and in ne\v 
conlbinations, apl)ears lnconceivable. ""1" e can- 
not follo,v the l)roccss so far; ,ye can form 110 
concel)tion of any onc particle that onco is, 
ceasing ".holly to be. How thon can ,YO fonn 
any conception of the n1Ïnd which 'YO 110'V ]ino,v 
to exist ceasing to be? It is an idea altogether 
aboyo our conl})rehension. True, ,ve no longer, 
after the body is dissoh-ed, perceive the nlind, 
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because ".e neyer kne,v it by the senses; ,ye only 
were aware of its existence in others by its effects 
upon Inatter" and had no experience of it uncon- 
nected with the Lody. But it by no nleans 
follows that it should not exist, luerely because 
,YO hayo ceased to llerceiye its effects upon any 
}Jortion of luatter. I t had connexion with the 
11latter ,yhich it used to act ullon, and by which 
it used to be acted on; when its entire seyer- 
ance took place that lnatter underwent a great 
change, but a chango arising froill its being of a 
con1Ilosite nature. The saIne separation cannot 
have affected the Iuind in the like lnanner, because 
its nature is sin1ple and not con11)osite. Our 
ceasing to llerceiye .any effects l)roduced by it on 
any }Jortion of Inatter, the only 111eans we can 
have of ascertaining its existence, is therefore no 
proof that it does not still exist; and oyen if we 
adlnit that it no longer docs produce any effect 
U1)on any 11ortion of 111atter, still this will offer no 
proof that it has ceased to exist. Indeed, when 
,ye spea1
 of its being annihilated we Inay be said 
to use a word to which no 11recise Ineanil1g can be 
attached by our inlaginations. At any rate, it is 
111uch l110re difficult to sUl,pose that this anuihila- 
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tion has taken place., and to conceive in ,,,hat ,vay 
it is effected, than to SUPlJose that the n1ind con- 
tinues in sonlC state of separate existencc, dis- 
cncunlbe1'ed of dIe body, and to conceiyc in ,vhat 
lnanner this se}Jarate existence is maintained. 
It 1nay be furthcr observed that the 1uaterial 
\vorld affords no exal11ple of creation., any 11101'e 
than of annihilation. Such as it ,vas in })oint of 
quantity since its existence began, such it stili 
is, not a single particle of 111attcr ha,ing been 
either added to it or taken frolll it. Change- 
unceasing change-in all its parts, at cyery 
instant of tin1e., it is for eyer undergoing; but 
though the c0111binatiolls or relations of these 
parts are unrenlittingly yarying, there has not 
"been a single one of t11e111 created., or a single one 
destroyed. Of l11ind, this cannot be said; it is 
called into existence perpetually., before our eycs. 
In one respect this l11ay ,veakcn the argul11cnt for 
the continued existcllce of the soul, because it 
l11ay lead to the conclusion, that as ,ye see lllind 
created, so l11ay it be destroyed; ,vhile Inatter., 
,vhich suffcrs no addition, is liablc to no loss. 
Yet the argluncnt seems to gain in another 
direction l110re force than it loses in this; for 
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nothing can n10rc strongly illustratc the diycrsity 
between lllÏnd and Inattcr, or 1110re strikingly 
sho,v that the onc is indcl)endcnt of thc other. 
Again, thc Inind's indepcndcnce oflnattcr and 
calJacity of existcncc ,vithout it, appears to be 
strongly illustrated. by whatever shows the entire 
dissinlilarity of its constitution. The inconcei,-ablc 
rapidity of its operations is, perhaps, the Inost 
striking feature of the diyersity; and therc is no 
doubt that this ral)idity increases in proportion as 
the interfercnce of thc senscs-that is, the in- 
flucncc of thc body-is withdrawn. A nlllltitudc 
of facts, chiefly drawn fron1 and connected with 
the Phenolnena of Drcalns, thro\\T a strong light 
upon this subject, and seeln to dClnol1strate the 
l)ossible disconnexion of Inind and Inatter. 
'rhe bodily functions arc in part suspended 
during sleep, that is, all those ,vhich depend 
upon yolition. The senses, ho,ycyer, retain a 
IJortion of their acutencss; and those of touch* 


* The common classification of the senses which makes the 
touch comprehend the sense of heat and cold, is here adopted; 
though, certainly, there seems almost as little reason for ranging 
this under touch, as for ranging sight, smell, hearing, and taste 
unùer the same heaù. : 
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anù hearing, especially, luay be affected ,vithout 
a,,-akening the sleeper. rrhe consequencc of the 
cessation "hich takes place of all cOlnu1uuicatioll 
of ideas through the senses, is that the action of 
the u1iud, and" aboye all, of those l10l\Ters con- 
nected with tllC Í1uagination, becon1es 111uch luorc 
yigorous and unin terrupted. This is shown in 
two ,yays-first, by the celerity ,vith ,yhich any 
ilnpression Ul)Oll the senses, strong enough to be 
felt "ithout a,vaking, is caught up and l11ade 
the groundwork of a ne,,, train of ideas, the n1Índ 
instantly accollnllodating itself to the sugg
stions 
of the Í1nllression, and l11alál1g all its thoughts 
chinle in ,vith that; and, secondly, by the 1J1"0- 
ùigiously long succession of ilnagcs that rass 
through the ll1ind" ,,,ith perfect distinctness and 
liyeliness, in an instant of tilTIe. 
The facts upon this subject arc nUlucrous, and 
of undeniable certainty, because of daily occur- 
I"CUce. Everyone 1\.I1U"'S the effect of a bottle of 
hot ,vater applied during sleep to the soles of thc 
feet: you instantly dream of ,valking over hot 
nlould, or ashes, or a strean1 of laya, or haying 
your feet burut by cOlnÌng too near the fire. But 
the effect of falling asleep in a strealn of cold air, 
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as in an open carriage, varies this cxperiUlent in.-a 
very interesting, and, indeed.' instructi,,'c Inanner. 
You will, instantly that thc wind begins to blo"T-, 
drcanl of being ul)on SOlllC eXllosed point, and 
anxious for sheltcr, but unable to reach it; then 
you arc on thc deck of a ship, suffering fron1 the 
gale-you run bchind a sail for shelter, and the 
,,-ind changes, so that it still blo,vs lll)on YQu-you 
arc driven to the cabin, but the ladder is re- 
Inoved, or the door locked. Presently you arc 
on shore, in a housc with all the windows open.) 
and cndeavour to shut then1 in vain; or, seeing 
a slnith's forge.) you are attracted by thc fire, anù 
suddenly a hundretl bellows play upon it.) anù 
extinguish it in an instant but fill the whole 
slnithy with their blast.) till you are as cold as on 
the road. If you fro1n tÜl1e to tÌnle awake.) the 
InOlnel1t you fall asleep again.) the saUle course of 
drcan1Ïng succeeds in the greatest variety of 
changes that can be rung on our thoughts. 
But the ral)idity of these changes, and of the 
succession of ideas.) cannot be ascertained by this 
eXl}erÍ1nent: it is Ill0st satisfactorily proved by 
another. Let anyone who is extrel1lely oyer- 
powered with drowsiness-as after sitting up all 
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night, and sleeping none the next day-lie do,vn, 
and begin to dictate: he ,,,ill find hÏ111self falling 
aslecl) after uttering a fe,v ,,"'oI'ds, and he ,vill be 
a,vakened by the. person ,vho ,vrites repeating the 
last ,vord, to sho,v he has ,vritten the ,vhole; not 
above fixe or six seconds n1ay elapse, and the 
sleeper ,vill find it at first quite Í1npossible to 
believe that he has not been aslecl) for hours, and 
will chide the alllanucl1sis for ha\"'ing fallen asleep 
over his ,york-so great apparently will be the 
length of the drealll ,vhich he has drealllt, ex- 
tending through half a lifetin1c. This experi- 
lllent is easily tried: again and again the sleeper 
\vill find his endless drealll rene,vcd; and he ,vill 
alw-ays be able to tell in ho,v short a tilne he Inust 
have perforlned it. For suppose eight or ten 
seconds required to ,,-rite tlle four or fiye ,yords 
dictated, sleep could hardly begin in less than four 
or five seconds after tl'e effort of pronouncing the 
sentence; so that, at the utmost, not lllore than 
four or five seconds can have been sl)ent in sleep
 
But, indeed, the greater l1robability is, that not 
above a single second can have been so passed; for 
a "Titer 'v ill easily finish t,yO ,yords in a second; 
and suppose he has to "Tite four, and half thc 
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tÏ111e is consu111ecl in falling aslccp, one sccond 
only is the duration of the drcal11, which yet socnIS 
to last for years, so nUl11crous are the inIages that 
conlpose it. 
Another experiulent is still l110re striking, and 
affords a 1nore relnarkable 1Jroof both of the 
velocity of thought, and of the quickncss ,vith 
,vhich its course is nIoulded to suit any pxternal 
ilnprcssion nlade on the senscs. But this expcri- 
111C11 t is not so casil y tricd. A puncture nlade 
,vill inlmcdiately produce a long drealn, ,vhich 
sccnlS to tenninate in SOlne such accident as that 
t he sleeper has heen wandering through a wood, 
and rccciycù a seycre ,younù froln a s})ear, or thc 
tooth of a wild anÏ1nal, which at the sanle instant 
awakens hinl. A gun fired in one instance, during 
t 
the alarm of inyasion, Inade a n1ilitary l11an at 
once ùrcanl the cncl11Y had landed, so that he ran 
to his 1)ost, and repairing to the scene of action, 
,yas present when th(' first discharge tool\: place, 
which also the sanlC 1110111ent awalH:ued hiln.* 
N o,v these facts sho,v the infinite ral)idity of 


* The ingenious Eastern tale, in the Spectator, of the magician 
who maùe the prince plunge his heaù into a :pail of water, is founded 
on fads lik
 tho
p- to which we have be
l1 referring. 
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thought; for the puncture and the discharge of 
the gun took l)lace in an instant, and their Í1n- 
l)locssion on the senses "
as as instantaneous; and 
yct, during that- instant, the l1lil1d "ycnt through 
a long operation of fancy, suggested by the first 
part of the iUlpressioll, and terl11Ïl1ated, as the 
sleep itself ,yas, by the continuation - the last 
portion of the sanle inlpression. l\Iark ,vhat ,,
as 
ùone in an instant - in a 111ere point of tin1e. 
The scnsation of the pain or noise beginning 
is conycycd to the 111ind, and sets it a thinking 
of Inal1Y things connccted with such sensations. 
But that sensation is lost or forgotten for a portion 
of the short instant during ,vhich the iUlpression 
lasts; for the conclusion of the saU1e Ï111pression 
giyes rise to a new' set of ideas. The walk in 
the ,yood, and the hurrying to the l)ost, are sug- 
gested by the sensation beginning. Then fol- 
lo,y 111any things Ul1c('11l1ected with that sensa- 
tion, except that they grc,v out of it; and, lastly, 
COU1CS the wound, and the broad:Úde, suggested 
by the continuanee of the sensation, ,vhile, all 
the tÎ1ne, tlus continuance has been producing 
an effect on tIle nlind wholly different froI11 the 
train of ideas the drernn consists o:f, l1a y, dcstruc- 
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tiye of that train-nalnely, the effect of rousing it 
frolll the state of sleep, and restoring its don1Ï- 
nion oyer the body. K ar, therc Inay be said to 
be a third 011cration of the n1Ïnd going on at the 
sanle tinle with these two-a looking forward to 
the denouement of the 1110(,-for the fancy is all 
along so contriying as to fit that, by tcnninat- 
ing in sonIC cyent, sonIc result consistcnt with 
the iluluocssion luade on the scnses, and which 
has giycn rise to the whole train of ideas. 
There SeCl11S eycry reason to conclude, fronl 
t11ese facts, that ,ve only drcanl during the instant 
of transition into and out of sleep. That instant 
is quite enough to account for the whole of what 
appears a night's dreanl. I t is quite certain "
e 
re111e1111)er no luorc than ought, according to these 
cXpCrilllCnts, to fill an instant of tinle; and there 
can be no reason why we should only recollect this 
one portion if we had drcalnt much Blorc. The 
fact that we ncycr dream so much as when our rest 
is frcquently broken proyes the salne-prol)osition 
ahuost to dCll1onstration. .A..n uneasy and rest- 
less night passed in bcd is ahvays a night studded 
full with dreams. So, too, a night passed on the 
road in trayel1illg, by such as sleep well in a 
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carriage, is a night of constant dr
anls. Every 
jolt that a,vakens or half-a,vakcns ns seems to be 
the cause of a dreanl. If it he said that we 
ahva) s or generally dreanl ,vhen asleep, but only 
recollect a portion of our dreaul, then the ques- 
tion arises, ,vhy we recollect a drealn each tilne 
'we fall aslcep, or arc awakencd, and no n101'e? If 
we can recall twcnty dreallls in a night of inter- 
rupted slcep., ho,v is it that we can only recall one 
or h,-o ,vhen our slc(1) is continued? The length 
of tiIlle Occul)ied by the drcaul 'vo recollect is the 
only rcason that can be giyen for our forgetting; 
thc rcst; but this rcason fails it each tillle "
e ar
 
roused, ,,
e rCIl1elnbcr sel)arate drcams. 
Nothing can be conccived bctter calculated 
than these facts to dClllonstratC' the CÀtrcn1C agi- 
lity of the nlental po".crs, thcir total diversity 
froin any lllatcrial'substanccs or actions; nothing 
bcttcr adaptcd to s
ttisfy us that the nature of the 
luind is consistcnt" ith its existence apart froln 
the body- f; 
The changes ,vhich the lllind undcrgocs in its 
actiyity, its capacity, its lllode of opcration, are 
luatter of constant obsC'r,-ation, indecd of cvery 
luan's cxpcrience. Its essencc is the sanlC; its 
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fllnda1l1ental nature is unalterable; it never loses 
the distinguishing peculiarities which separate it 
frolll 111atter; neyer acquires any of the properties 
of the latter; but it undergoes ilnportant changes, 
both in the progress of tilne, and by Ineans of 
exercise and culture. The developillellt of the 
bodily powers al1I)ears to affect it, and so docs 
their decay; but we rather ought to say, that, in 
ordinary cases, its iU1IH'Oyelllent is conten11)ora- 
neous with the growth of the hody, and its decline 
generally is cOllte111pOraneous ,vith that of the 
body, after an advanced period of life. For it is an 
undoubted fact, and ah110st universally true, that 
the lnind, before e
trelne old age, becolnes more 
sound, and is capable of greater things, during 
nearly thirty years of dÜllillished bodily po,yers ; 
that, in Inos
 cases, it suffers no abatement of 
strength during ten yeal's luore of bodily decline; 
that, in many cases, a fe,v years lnore of bodily 
decrepitude produce no effect upon the luil1d; 
and that, in SOllie instances, its faculties remain 
bright to the last, 
urvivil1g the ahuost total ex- 
tinction of the corporeal endowments. It is cer- 
tain that the strength of the body, its agility, its 
patience of fatigue, indeed all its qualities, de- 
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cline frOll1 thirty at the latest; and yet thc Inind 
is in1IH'oying rapidly fronl thirty to fifty; suffers 
littlc or no decline hefore sixty; and therefore is 
l...cUer ,,,hen t11c.body is enfeeblcd, at thc age of 
fifty-eight or fifty-nine, than it ".as in thc aClnc 
of th
 corporeal fhculties thirty years hefore. It is 
equally certáin, that whilc thc body is rapidly de- 
caying, between sixty or sixty-three and seyenty, 
the Inind suffers hardly any loss of strength In 
thc generality of n1en; that l11en continue to 
se,.enty-fiyc or scyenty-six in the possession of 
all their 111cntal po,yers, ,,,hile fc"\v can then boast 
of nlore than the rClnains of l)hysical strength; 
and instances are 110t ,yanting of l)ersons ,vho, 
betw"cell eighty and ninety, or eyell older, ,yhen 
the body can hardly be said to liye, l)ossess cyery 
faculty of thc Inind unilnpaired. ".,.. care au- 
thorised to conclude, fronl these facts, that unless 
some unusual and yiolcnt accident interferes, 
such as a serious illness or a fa tal contusion, the 
ordinary course of life 1)rcsents thc n1Ïnd and the 
body running courscs ,yidcly differcnt, and in 
great I)art of thc tilne in oppositc dircctions; and 
this affords strong proof, both that the Inind is 
independent of the body, and that its destruction 
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in the period of its entire yigour is contrary to 
the analogy of nature. 
The strongest of all the arglunents both for 
the separate existence of 111ind, and for its sur- 
yivino- the bodv relnains, and it is drawn fron1 
o .J 
the strictest induction of facts. The body is con- 
stantly undergoing change in all its }1arts. Pro- 
bably no person at the age of twenty has one 
single particle in any part of his body which he 
had at ten; and still less docs any portion of the 
bod) he was born with continue to exist in or ,,-ith 
llÏln. AU that he before had has no,v entered 
into ne,v cOlnbinations, fonning parts of other 
men, or of anÏ1nals, or of vegetable or 111ineral 
suhstances, exactly as the body he now has will 
afterwards be resoh-ed into ne,v combinations 
after his I death. Yet the 11lind continues one and 
the saIne, "without change or shado,v of turn- 
ing." None of its parts can be resolyed; for it 
is one and single, and it renlains unchanged by 
the changes of the body. The argument,vollld 
be quite as strong though the change undergone 
by the body were adluitted not to be so C0111- 
pletc, and though SOlne small })ortion of its 
harder parts were supposed to continue with us 
through life. G 
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But observe ho,v strong the inferences arising 
froin these facts are, both to l)roye that the 
existence of the mind is entirely independent of 
the existence or- the body., and to sho,v the pro- 
bability of its surviving! If the mind continues 
the saIne while all or nearly all the body is 
changed, it follows that the e-xistence of the Inind 
depends not in the least degree upon the exist- 
ence of the body; for it has already surviycd a 
total change of, or, in the COlnlnon use of the 
,vords, an entire destruction of that body. But 
again, if the strongest arglunent to sho,v that 
the Inind perishes ,vith the body., nay, the only 
argulnent be, as it indubitably is, derh-ed from 
the phenolnena of death, the fact to ,vhich we 
have been referring affords an answer to this. 
For the argUlnent is that we kno,v of no instance 
in which the nlind has ever been know11 to exist 
after the death of the body. No,v here is exactly 
the instance desiderated, it being manifest that 
the saIne process which takes place on the body 
more suddenly at . death is taking place lnore 
gradually, but as effectually in the result, during 
the whole of life, and that death itself docs not 
Inore cOlnpletely resolve the body into its ele- 
ments and form it into ne\v cOlnbinations than 
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living fifteen or twenty years docs destroy, by 
like resolution and cOlnbination, the self-saIne 
body. And yet after those years have elapsed, 
and the former body has been dissipated and 
fonned into ne,v cOlnbinations, the Inind relnains 
the same as before, exercising the saIne melnory 
anll consciousness.) and so preserving the same 
personal identity as if the body had suffered no 
chanO'e at all. In short, it is not Inore correct to 
ö 
say that all of us ,vho are now living have bodies 
fornled of what "
ere once the bodies of those 
who went before us, than it is to say that SOlne 
of us who are now living at the age of fifty have 
bodies which in part belonged to others now 
li,-ing at that and other ages. The phenomena 
are precisely the saIne, and the operations are 
perforlned in like manner though ,vith diff
rent 
degrees of expedition. Now all ,yould believe in 
the separate existence of the soul if they had 
experience of its existing apart from the body. 
But the facts referred to l)rove th
t it does exist 
apart froln one body with which it once was 
united, and though it is in union with another, 
yet as it is not adherent to the same, it is shown 
to have an existence separate froID.) and inde- 
G2 
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pendent of-, that body. So all ,vould belicve In 
the soul sllryiving the body-, if after the body's 
death its existence ,vere Inade Illanifest. But the 
facts referred to prove that after the body's death, 
that is, after the clll'onic dissolution ,,,hich the 
body undergoes during life, the Inind continues 
to exist as before. Here, then, ,ye have t11at 
proof so 
nuch desiderated-the c
istence of the 
soul after the dissolution of the bodily fraIlle 
,,,ith ,,,hich it ,,-as connected. The two cases 
cannot-, in any soundness of Tcasoning, be dis- 
tinguished; anù this argulllellt, therefore-, one of 
pure induction, derived partly froIll physical 
science, through the cvidence of our senses, partly 
from psychological science by the testimony of 
our consciousness-, appears to prove the IJossihle 
Ilnlnortality of the Soul ahnost as rigorously as 
H if one were to rise froln the dead." 
No,v ,ve have gon p through the first diyision 
of this second branch of the subject, and have 
considered the proof.<; of the separate and futurc 
cxis tcnce of the soul afforded by the nature of 
mind. I t is quite clear that all of them are 
derivcd fronl a strict induction of facts, and 
that the doctrines Test upon precisely the saIne 
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kind of evidence with that upon which the doc- 
trines respecting the constitution and habits of 
the mind are founded. In truth, the subjects 
are not to be distinguished as regards the species 
of denlonstration applicable to theIn-the process 
by which the investigation of thenl is to be con- 
ducted. That nlÏnd has an existencp pcrcei,-able 
and delnonstrable as well as nlatter, and that it 
is wholly different fronl lnatter in its qualities, is 
a truth proved by induction of facts. That n1Ïnd 
can exist independent of Inatter and survive the 
dissolution of the body.' is a truth proyed exactly 
in the saIne Inauner, by induction of facts. The 
})henOlnena of dreams which lead to important 
cO\lclusions touching the nature of the mind, 
lead, and by the self-sanle kind of reasoning, to 
inlportant conclusions of a similar description.' 
touching the Inind"s existence independent of the 
body. The facts, partly 11hysical, l)artly psycho- 
logical, which sho,v the luind to be unaffected by 
the decay and byeyen the total tl'ough gradual 
change of the body during life, likewise show that 
it can e},.ist after tlH
 more sudden change of a 
sÏ1nilar kind.' which we tenn the dissolution of 
the body by death. There is no lueans of sepa- 
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rating the t,yO classes of truths, those of Psycho- 
logy and t}10se of Natural Theology; they are 
part
 of one and the same sciencc; they are 
ascertained by.one and the san1e process of in- 
vestigation; they repose upon one and the saIne 
kind of evidence; nor can any person, without 
giving ,yay to a most groundless and unphiloso- 
phical prejudicc", profess his bclicf in the former 
doctrines, and rcject the latter. The only differ- 
ence behveen the hvo is that the Theological pro. 
})ositions arc of much greater Ï1nportance to 
hlunan happiness than the Metaphysical. 


II. MORAL ARGU!\lE:KT-, OR EVIDKKCE OF THE DEITY'S 
DESIGNS DRÅ'V
 FROM HIS ATTRIBUTES I:K C01\- 
1S"EXION 'YITH THE CONDITION OF THE SPECIES. 


THE l)robable designs of Divine Providence ,vith 
respect to the future lot of man are to be ga- 
thered in part froin the nature of the mind itself: 
the ,york of the Deity, and in part from the attri- 
butes of the Deity, ascertained by an examination 
of his ".hole ,yor}\:s. It thus happens that a por- 
tion of this head of the arglunent has been anti- 
cipated in treating the other head, the nature of 
the Inind. \Vhatcvcr qualities of the soul sho,v 
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it to differ from Inatter, both Inake it Ï1lll1robable 
that it should }1erish with the body, and lnake it 
iU1ln"obaùle that the Deity should destine it to 
such a catastroI)he; and ,vhatever facts show that 
it can survive a total change of the body during 
life, show likewise the probability that the same 
bcing who endowed it with that capacity will 
suffer it, in like lnanner, to continue in being aftcr 
the more sudden change which the body under... 
goes at death. 
The argument built upon the supposed dcsigns 
of the CI"eator requires to be handled in a IUlln- 
bIe and subnlissive s!)irit; but, if so undertaken, 
there is nothing in it which can be charged with 
presumption, or declned inconsistent with pCI"fect 
though rational devotion. In truth, all the inves- 
tigations of Natural Theology are equally liable to 
such a charge; for to trace the evidences of design 
in the works of nature, and inquire ho\v far bene- 
yolence presides over their fonnation and nlain- 
tenancc-in othcr ,yords, to dednce froln what 
we see, the existence of the Deity, and speculate 
upon His wisdonl and goodncss in the creation 
and gOYCrnUlent of the universe-is jl!st as daring 
a thing, and exactly ufthe saIne kind of audacity., 
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as to speculate upon His probable intentions with 
resrect to the future destiny of lnan. 
1'he contemplation of the Deity's goodncss, as de- 
ducible froln the great preponderance of instances 
in ,vhich benevolent design is exhi1ited, \vhen 
accoll11)anied with a consideration of the feelings 
and \vishes of thc IUllnan Inind, gi yes rise to the 
first argulnent ,vhich is usually adduced in fayolu' 
of thc IUllnortality of the Soul. There is nothing 
11101'0 universal or Inore constant than the strong 
desire of ilnlnortality which possesses the mind, 
anù compared with which its other wishes and 
solicitudes are but faint and occasionaL That a 
benevolent being should have in1plantcd tIns pro- 
l)ensity without the intention of gratifying it, 
and to serye no very apparent purpose unless 
it be the proving that it is without an o
ject, 
appears difficult to believe: for certainly the in- 
stinctiyc fear of death ,,,ould have seryed all the 
})urposes of self-pres
r'
ation "ithout any desire 
of immortality being connected \"ith it, although 
there can be no doubt that this desire, or at least 
the anxiety about our future destiny, is intÏ111ately 
related to our dread of dissolution. But the in- 
'ference acquires additional strength frOln the 
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consideration that the faculties of the Inind ripen 
and inlprove almost to the tilne of the body's 
extinction, and that the destruction of the soul 
at the moment of its bcing fitter than cycr for 
worthy things seems quite inconcciyable. 
The tcnder affections so strongly and so ul1i- 
YCl"sally operating in our nature afford another 
argulnent of a like kind. 1\0 doubt the purpose 
to which they are subservient in this life is nluch 
1110re distinctly percei\-able; yet still it is incon- 
sistent with the provisions of a benc\-olent Power 
to SUPl)ose that wc should be 11lade susceptible 
of such vchenlen t feclings, and be suffercd to 
indulge in them, so as to Inake our happiness 
chiefly consist in thcir gratification, and that then 
we should suddenly be Inade to undergo the 
Litter pangs of separation, while, by our slIr\-iving, 
those pains are lengthened out without any useful 
effect resulting froin our sufferings. 'That such 
scparations should be cternal appears irreconcil- 
able with the strength of the affcctions wounded, 
and with the goodness so generally 11erceiycd in 
thc order of thc uni\-erse. The supposition of 
a re-union hereafter O\-CrCOlnc
 the difficulty, and 
reconciles the aI>parent inconsistency. 
63 
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The unequal distribution of rewards and pu- 
nislnTIents in this ,vorld, that is, the n1Ísery in 
which virtue often exists, and the prosperity not 
seldon1 attendanj" upon yice, can in no ,yay be so 
,yell accounted for, consistently,vith the schel11e 
of a benevolent Proyidence, as hy the supposition 
of a Future State. 
But perhaps there is nothing 1TIOre strongly 
indicative of such a design in the Creator than 
the universal prevalence of religion alTIOngst l11en. 
There can hardly he found a tribe so dark and 
barbarous as to be ,yithout SOl11e kind of worship, 
and son10 belief in a future state of existence. 
No,vall religions are so far of God that he per- 
mits theln; he lnadc and preserves the faculties 
\vhich hayc invented the false ones, as well as 
those ,,,hich cOlnprchend and treasure up the 
true faith. Religious belief, religious observance, 
the looking forward to a future existence, and 
pointing to a condit.ion in which the deeds done 
on earth s11all be visited with just l'eCOlllpense. 
are all facts of llniyersal occurrence in the history 
and intellectual habits of the species. Are they 
all a lTIere fiction? Do they indeed signify no- 
thing? Is that a l11cre groundless fancy, ,,,hich 
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In all placcs, in all ages, OccuIJies and has occu- 
pied the thoughts, and n1Ïngled itsclf ,,
ith the 
actions of all Inankind, whcther barbarous or 
refined ?* 
But if it be said that the bclief of such a state. 
is subser\
ient to an ilnportant. u
e, the restraining 
the passions and elcyating thc feelings, it is 
obvious to reply, that so great a n1cchanism to 
produce this effect very imperfectly and precari- 
ously, appears little consistcnt with the ordinary 
efficacy and sÜnplicity of the works of Proyidence, 
and that the disposit.ion to shun yice and debase-- 
ment could llayc ùeen more casilyand luore cer- 
tainly Ï111planted by Inaking them disgusting. 
True, there would then have been little Inerit in 
the restraint; but of what value is the production 
of such merit, if the Inind ,vhich attains it and 
beC0111eS adorned by it has no sooner allproached 
perfection than it ceases to exist at all? "rhc. 
supposition of a Future State at once reconciles 
all inconsistencies here as Lefore" and enables 
us to cOlnprehend ,yhy vi.rtue is taught by the 
hopes of another life, as ,yell as ,vhy those hopes, 


". Xote VIII. 
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and the grounds they rest- on., forl11 so large a 
portion of hUlnan contemplation. 
That the exist{\l1ce of the soul in a ne,v state 
after the entire dissolution of the body-nay, that 
the existence of the body itself in a ne\v state, 
after passing through death, is nothing contrary 
to the analogies which nature presents, has been 
oftentin1cs obseryed, and is a topic ll1uch dwelt 
upon, especially hy the ancient philosophers. 
The cxtraordinary transformations which insects 
undergo haye struck 111en'::; Ï1naginations so IJower- 
fully in contenlplating' this subject, that the sou) 
itself ,vas decIned of old to be al)t1y designated 
under the clnblenlatical forn1 of a butterfly, which 
haying c1111'rged froln thp chrysalis state, flutters 
in the air, instea,d of continuing to cra,,,l on the 
earth, as it did before the ,,'orn1 it once ,vas ccased 
to exist. The instance of the fectus of anÏ1nals., 
and cS}lecially of the lnnnan eUlbryo, has occu'" 
l)ied the attention of I110dern inquirers into this 
interesting subject. l\IaTkil1g the entire difference 
in one state of existence before anù after birth, 
and the di, ersity of cyery onp anilnal function at 
those t,vo periods, l)hilosophcrs haye inferred, that 
as on passing from the one to the other state of 
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existence so mighty a change is wrought, without 
any destruction either of soul or body, a like 
transition may tal
e place at death, and the cyent 
which aplJears to closp our being Inay only ol)en 
the portals of a new, and higher, and Inore lasting- 
condition. .r\s far as such considerations suggest 
analogies, they furnish l11atter of l)leasillg C011- 
ten111lation, IJcrha1)s lend eyen son1e illustration to 
the arglnnent. Xeyertheless, they 11UISt be rc- 
.garded as exceedingly feeble helps in thi:s latter 
respect, if indeed their aid be not of a doubtful, 
and cycn dangerous kind. They arc all drawn 
fr0111 Inaterial 0 bjects,-all rest Up011 the 1)1'0- 
}Jerties and the fortunes of corporeal existences. 
N ow the stronghold of those who Inailltain the 
Inlluortality of the Soul, and, indeed, all the doc- 
trines of1\atural Theology, is the entire difference 
Letween 111ind and Inatter, and the !)roofs we ha\-o 
constantly around us, and within us, of existences 
as real as the bodies which affect our out" ard 
senses, but reselubling' those perishable things in 
no one quality, no one habit of action, no ono 
mode of being. 
{,T p011 the l)articulars of a future state-the 
 
kind of existence reseryed for the soul-the spe- 
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cies of its occupations and enjoyments-Natural 
Theology is, of coursc, profoundly silent; but not 
more silent than Revelation. "r e are left wholly 
to conjecture, and in a field on ,vhich our hope- 
lessness of attaining any certain result is quite 
equal to our interest in the success of the search. 
Indeed, all our ideas of happiness in this ,vorld 
arc such as rather to disqualify us for thc in'
esti- 
gation, or ,,,hat 11lay morc fitly be tenDed the 
ilnagination. Those ideas are, for the 11105t part, 
either directly connected with the senses, or de- 
riveù froin our condition of ,veakness here ,vhich 
occasions the formation of conncxions for mutual 
comfort and support, and gives to the fee bIer 
})arty the feeling of allegiance, to the stronger. 
the pleasurc of protection. Yet 111ay 'vc COllCCÍYC 
that." hereafter, such of our affections as have been 
the 1110st cherished in life shall surviyc and fonD 
again the delight of meeting those from ,vhom 
death has severed us-that the soul IDay enjoy 
tll(
 purest delights in the exercise of its po\vcrs, 
aboyc all, for the investigation of truth-that it 
lnay expatiate in the full discovery of whatcyer 
has hitherto been Inost sparingly revealed, or 
most carefully hidden fl.'oln its yie,v-that it n1ay 
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be gratified with the sight of the useful harvest 
realJed by the world from the good seed which it 
helped to sow. "T e can only conjecture or fancy. 
But these, and such as these, are l)leasures in 
,vhich the gross indulgences of sense haye no 
part, and which are eyen remoyed aboye the less 
refined of our nIoral gratifications: they n1ay, 
therefore, be SUI)posed consistent with a pure and 
faultless state of spiritual being. 
Perhaps the greatest of all the difficulties which 
we feel in fonning such conjectures, regards th
 
endless duration of an ilnmortal existence. All 
our ideas in this world are so adapted to a lin1Íted 
continuance of life-not çnly so Inoulded upon 
the scheme of a being incapable of lasting beyond 
a fe,v years, but so inseparably connected with a 
constant change eyen here-a l)erpetual tern1ina- 
tion of one stage of existence and beginning of 
. . 
another-that we cannot ea
ily, if at all, fancy an 
eternal, or eyen a long-continued, endurance of 
the sanIe faculties, the san1e pursuits, and the 
saIne enjoYlncnts. All here is in perpctuallnOye- 
Inen t -ceaseles
 change. There is nothing in us 
or about us that abides an hour-nay, an instant. 
l
esting-l)lace there is none for the foot-no hayell 
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is provided ,,,here the mind lTIay be still. Ho,v 
then shall a creature, thus \vholly ignorant of 
repose-unacquainted \vith any continuation at 
all in any })ortioJ1 of his existence-so far abstract 
his thoughts frolTI his whole experience as to 
conceive a long, lnuch l110re a perpetual, duration 
of the saIne po\\yers, pursuits." feelings, pleasures? 
Here it is that we are the 1110st lost in our en- 
deavours to reach the scats of the blesseù with 
our iU1perfect organs of perception, and our inve- 
terate and only habits oÏ thinking. * 


:I: The part of Dean Swift's satire which relates to the Stlllbrugs 
may possibly occur to some readers as bearing upon this topic. 'fhat 
the staunch admirers of that singularly-gifted person should have 
òeen flung into ecstacies on the perusal of this 
xtraordinary part 
of his writings, needs not surprise us. Their raptures were full 
easily excited; but I am quite clear they have given a wrong gloss 
to it, and heal)ed \1110n its merits a very undeserved praise. They 
think thdt the l'ictnre of the Stulbrugs was intel1ùed to wean us 
from a love of life, and that it has well accomplished its purpose. 
I am very certain that the Dean never had any such thing iu 
view, hecause his saga.city was far too great 110t to perceive that 
he ouly could make out this position by a most undisguised begging 
of the question. How could any man of the most ordinary re. 
flection expect to wean his fellow-creatures from love of life by 
ù
scribing a sort of persons who at a given age lost their faculties, 
and lJtcame doting, drivelling idiots? Did any man breathing 
ever pretend that he wished to li\'e, not only for centuries, but even 
for thr
escore Jears and ten, bereaved of his understanding, anJ 
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It remains to obscrve, that all the speculations 
upon ,vhich ,,'e have touched under this sccond 
subdivision of the subject, the 11l0ral argull1
nt, 
are similar to the doctrincs of inductive science- 
at least to such of those doctrines as are less 
perfectly ascertaincd; but the investigation is 
conductcd ul10n the sallIe princil}lcs. The 1110st 
satisfactory proofs of the soul's immortality arc 
those of the first, or psychological class, dcrived 
fronl studying thc nature of n1Ïnd; thosc of the 
second class which ,ve have last been sur,-cying, 
derived from thc condition of Ulan in connexion 
,vith the attributes of the Deity, are less distinct 
and cogent; 1101' ,vould they be sufficient of 
thcnlselves; but they add Ï1nportant confirmation 
to thc othcrs; and both are as truly parts of 
legitill1atc inductive science as any branch-V'tYc 
Inay rathcr say, any other branch-of nloral phi- 
losophy. 


treated hy the law and by his fellow men as in hopeless, incurable 
dotage? The passage in question is much m-ore likely to have 
In'oceedeù from Swift's exaggerateù misanthropy, and to have 
been designed as an antiùote to human pride, by showing tha 
our duration is necessarily limited-if, indeed, it is not rather 
to be rt'garùeù as the work of mere whim and caprice. 
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. SECTION VI. 


LORD BACON'S DOCTRIl\E OF FIl\"AL CAUSES. 


IT no,v appears", that ,vhen we said that Natural 
Theology can no more be distinguished from 
the physical, psychological", aud ethical sciences: 
in respect of the evidence it rests upon and 
the manner in ,vhich its investigations are to 
be conducted, than the different departnlents of 
those sciences can be distinguished fl'om each 
other in the like respect, ".,.c ,vere only making 
an assertion borne out by a close and rigorous 
exalnination of the subject. Ho,v, t11en, C0111CS 
it to pass, it may be asked, that the father of 
Inductive Philosophy has banished the specula- 
tion of Final Causes froin his system, as if it" ere 
no branch of inductive science? A more atten- 
tive consideration of the question ,vill sllo,v, first
 
that the sentence ,vhich he pronounced has been 
not a little misunderstood by persons who looked 
only at particular aphorisms, ,vithout duly regard- 
ing the context and the occasion; and, secondly, 
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tIlat Lord Bacon may ,cry probably ha,.e con- 
ceiycd a prejudice against the subject altogcther, 
fronl the abuscs, or indeed IJcryersions, to which a 
1nislJlaccd affection for it had giycn rise in SOlnc 
of the ancient schools of philosophy. 
That Lord Bacon speaks disparagingly of the in.. 
quiry concerning final causes, both.when he handles 
it didactically, and when he mentions it incident- 
ally, is adlnitted. He enUlnerates it among the 
errors that spring from the restle.ssness of ]nind 
(impotentia mentis), which forms the fourth class 
of the idols of the species (idola tribus) or causes of 
false philosophy connected with the peculiarities 
of the human constitution. * In OdICI' parts of the 
same ".ork he descants upon the n1ischiefs which 
ha,-e arisen in the scllools ITom mi
ing the doc- 
trines of natural religion with those of natural 
philosophy; t and he more than once treats of the 
inquiry concerning final causes as a barren specu- 
lation, cOlnparing it to a nun or a vesta] conse- 
cratcd tv heayen.! But a nearer examination 


* Kov.Org. lib. i. AplI.48. 
t lb. Aph. 96; and De Dig. et Aug. lib. i. . 
: " Sterilis et tanquam virgo deo sacra non parit:' c. 5. De 
Dig. lib. iii. 
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of this great authority will sho,v t11at it IS not 
adversc to our doch-inc. 
I. First of all it is to be relllarked, that Lord 
l3acon docs not disapprove of the speculation con- 
cerning final causes absolutely, and docs not un- 
dcrvalue the doctrines of Natural Religion, so long 
as that speculation and those doctrines are kept in 
thcir prol)cr placc. His whole ,vTitings bcal- tcsti- 
Inony to the truth of this l)roposition. In the Pa- 
rasceve to natural and experinlcntal history, ,vhic11 
closes the Nonl'ln Organllnz, he calls thc history of 
the phenonlena of nature a vohune of the ,york of 
God, and as it ,vere another Biblc-" VolUlllcn ope- 
rlunDei, et tanquanl altera scripttu'a."* In the first 
book of the De Dig71itate, he says there are two 
books of religion to be consulted-the scriptures, 
\0 
to tell the ,vill of God, and the book of creation, 
to SJIO'V his power.t Accordingly he Inaintains 
elsewhere,::: that a miracle was nc\-or yet per- 
forilled to convert atheists, because thesc Inight 
ahyays arrive at thc knowledge of a Deity by the 
light of nature. N or ought we to pass oyer the 
rell1arl
able passage of the Cog ita tet (
t Visa, in 
,vhich he propounds tIlc use of Natural Philo- 


* Parasceve, c. 9. 


t Lib. i. 


: lb. lib. iii. c. 13. 
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sopllyas the cure for superstition and the support 
of true religion. " N aturale111 Philosophialn, post 
,-erblun Dei, certissilnam superstitionis Inec1ici- 
nam, candeln probatissimaln fidei alimentulTI esse. 
Itaque merito religioni tanqualn fic1atissimam et 
acceptissimaln ancillam attribui, CUln altera yo- 
lUl1tateln Dei, altera potestatem manifestet." * 
If the earlier part of the passage left any doubt 
of the kind of service which religion was to deriye 
from inductive science, the last words clearly show 
that it could only be by the doctrine of final 


causes. 
2. But further, he distinctly classes natural re- 
ligion among the branches of legitilnate science; 
and it is of great and decisive importance to our 
present inquiry that we should mark the particu- 
lar place which he assigns to it. He first divides 
science into two great branches, Theology and 
Philosophy - comprehending under the former 
description only the doctrines of re\-elation, and 
under the latter all hUD1an science. No,v, after 
c:x-pressly excluding Natural Religion t froin the 
first class, he treats it as a part of the second. 


· Francisci Baconi, Cogitata et Visa. 
t De Dig. lib. iii. c. I. 
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The second, or philosophy, is divided into three 
parts, according as its object is the Deity, Nature, 
or 
lan. The first of these subdivisions constitutes 
Natural Religion, ,vhich he says may be tenned 
Divine knowledge, if you regard its object, but 
Natural kno,vledge, if you consider its nature and 
evidence (" ratione inforn1ationis scientia natu- 
ralis censeri potest."'*) That he places it in a 
different subdivision from Natural Philosophy 
proves nothing; for he classes anatomy, medicine, 
and intellectual philosophy also in a different 
subdivision: they come under the head of Human 
Philosophy, or the science of man, as contradistin- 
guished from Natural Theology and Natural Phi- 
losopl1Y, or the science of God and of external 
objects. Many objections may undoubtedly be 
made to this classification, of ,vhich it is perhaps 
enough to say, that it leads to separating optics 
as ,yell as anatomy and Inedicinet froin natural 
philosophy. But, at all events, it sho,vs both that 
Lord Bacon deemed Natural Theology a fit object 
of philosophical inquiry, and that he regarded the 


* De Dig. lib. iii. c. 2. 
t lb. lib. iv. c. 3. He treats of the desiderata in optics, unùer 
the head of the human mind-the senses. 
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influctivc n1ethod as furnishing the means by 
which the inquiry ,vas to be conducted. 
3. The general censure upon the doctrine of 
final causes to ,vhich we h3ye in the outset ad- 
ycrted, as conveyed by certain incidental relnarks-, 
is manifestly directed against the abuse of such 
speculations, and more especially in the ancient 
schools of philosophy. Lord Bacon justly objects 
to the confounding of final ,vith efficient or physi- 
cal causes; he marks the loose and figurative lan- 
guage to which this confusion has gi ,-en rise; he 
asks if it is philosophical to describe the eye as 
Aristotle, Galen, and others do, with the eyelids 
and cyelashes as a ,vall and a hedge to protect it; 
or the bones as so many beams and pillars to 
support the body; * and he is natlu'ally appre- 
hensiye of the danger which may result from men 
introducing fancies of their own into scicnce, and, 
above all, froin their setting out with such fancies, 
and then making the facts bend to hun10ur t11em. 
This is indeed the great abuse of the doctrine of 
final causes; and the more to be dreaded in its 
consequences, because of the religious feelings 


* De Dig. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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\\rhich arc apt to Inix themselves ,vith such specu- 
lations, and to consecrate error. * 
4. The objections of Lord Bacon are the more 
clearly shown to be levelled again:st the abuse 
only, that ,ve find him spealáng in nearly silnilar 
terms of logic and the Inathenlatics as having 
impeded the progress of natural science. In the 
passage already referred to, and \vhich occurs 
t,vice in his books, ,,,here the l)latonists arc 
accused of lnixing Natural Religion \yith philo- 
sophy, the latter Platonists (or Eclectics) arp in 
the same words charged with corrupting it by the 
mathematics-, and the Peripatetics by logic.t Not 
certainly that the greatest logician of modern 
times could undervalue eithcr his own art or the 
skill of the analyst, but because Aristotlc through 
dialectic, and Proclus through geonlctrical pe- 


* This idea is expressed by Bacon, with his wonted felicity, in 
the 75th Aphorism. "Pessilna enim res est errorum apotheosis; et 
pro reste intelledûs habenJa est, si vanis acceòat vel1eratio." eN ov. 
Org. lib. i.) He gives an instance of this folly in the perverted 
use made of some portions of the Bible history-" Hinc vanitat 
Donnu1li ex rnoùernis summâ levitate ita inùulserullt, ut in primo 
capitulo Geneseôs et in libro J oh et a1iis scripturis sacris, Philoso.. 
phiam N aturalem fo.nùare conati sil1t ; inter viva qllæl'entes mortua." 
'. t N ov. Org. lib. i. Arh. 96; De Dig. lib. i. 
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dantry, neglected that hUlnbler but Inore useful 
province of watching and interpreting nature, and 
used the instrlunents furnished by logic and the 
mathclnatics, not to assist then1 in classifying facts, 
or in reasoning from them, but to construct phan- 
tastic theories, to which they Inade the facts bend. 
'Vhen rightly examined, then, the authority of 
Lord Bacon appears not to oppose the doctrine 
\vhich ,ye are seeking to illustrate. Y ct it is 
possible that a strong impression of the cvils 
occasioned by the abuse of thesc spcculations 
may have gi,.en hiln a less favourable opinion of 
them than they deservcd. It al)pears that hc 
had cven conceived sOlne prejudice against 
logic and the mathclnatics' from a sÏ1nilar 
causc; and he ll1anifests it, not only in thc l)as- 
sages already referred to, but in that portion of 
his treatise De Diy. et Aug., in which hc treats of 
mathelnatical as an appendix to physical science, 
c}..pressing 111uch hesitation whether to rank it as 
a science, and deliyering llilnself ,vith some aspe- 
rity against both logicians and Inathematicians. * 


· De Dig. Jib. iii. c. 6.-De1icias et fastum mathematicorum, 
qui hanc scientiam physicæ fieri imperare cupiunt. N escio euim 
quo fato fiat ut mathematica et logica quæ ancillarum loca erga 
H 
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High as is the authority of this great luau-and 
upon the subject of the present inquiry the 
bighcst of all-yet, if it clearly appears that the 
argulllent froIl\ Final Causes comes "within the 
scope of inductive science, ,ve are bound to admit 
it ,,,ithin the circle of legitilnate h"lunan kno\v- 
ledgc", even if ,ye found the father of that science 
had other\vise judged. It is clear that"' had he 
no,v lived, Il
 ,yonld himself have r
jccted sonle 
speculations as ,vholly beyond the reach of the 
Inullan faculties, \vhich he unhesitatingly rangcs 
all10ng the objects of sound philoSOl)hy.* It is 
equally undeniable that he would haye treated 
others ,vith greater respect than he has shewn 
them. t Aùove alt it is certain that he ,vould 


I)hysicam se gerere debebant, nihilominus, certitudinem præ se 
jactantes, dominationem exercere petunt." 
:; He distinctly considers the" doctrine of angels amI spirits" as 
an "appendix to K atural Theology," and holds that their nature 
may be investigated by science, including that of ul1c}pan spirits 
Ol' dæmons, which he says hold in this inquiry the same place as 
poisons do in physics, or vices in ethics.-(De Dig. lib. iii. c. 
.) 
Natural magic, the doctrine of fascination, the discovery of futurity 
from dreams and ecstacies, especially in bad health from ùeath.. 
bed glimpses-in a word, divination-he holds to be branches or 
science deserving of cultivation; though he warns against sorcery, 
or the practice of witchcraft.-(Ib. lib. iv. c. 3, and lib. ii. c. 2.) 
. t He complains of treatises of Natural History being" swelled 
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never hayc suffered that the veneration due to 
11Ïs own name should enshrinc an idol * to 0 b- 
struct the progress of truth, and alienate her 
,-otaries froln the true worship ,vhich hc rulnself 
had founded. 
That Lord Bacon has not himself indulged in 
any speculations akin to thosc of Natural Theo- 
logy is, beyond all dispute, true. There is hardly 
any "Titer upon Inoral or natural science, in 
,vhose ,yorks fewer references can be found to the 
110wer or wisdom of a superintending Providence. 
It would be difficult to find in any other author, 
ancient or Inodern, as 11luch of very l11Ïsccllaneous 
11latter upon almost all physical subjects as he has 
brought together in the SyZra 8!Jhannn, "ithout 
one allusion to Final Causes. But it Inust also be 
adn1Ïttcd, that it ,vouid not be easy to find in any 
othel' "Titer of tlle least name upon physical sub- 
jects so little of ,,-alue, and so nluch that is wholly 
unworthy of respect. That ,york is, indeed, a 
striking instance of the inequalities of the lnnnan 


with figures of animals and plants, and uther superfluous matter, 
instead of being enriched with solid observations."-(De Dig. lib. 
ii. c. 3.) 
* Iùolum theatri. 


H2 
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faculties. Alnong the ono thousand obsel",ya- 
tions of ,vhich it consists, hardly one-of the two 
hundred and eighteen pages certainly not one- 
can be found in ,yhich there is not SOlne instance 
of credulity, superstition, groundless hypothesis, 
l11.anifcst error of SOI11.e lánd or other; anù nothing 
at any tilno given to the ,yorld ever exhibited a 
lllore entiro disregard of all his o,vn rules of phi- 
losophizing: for a superficial cxalnillation of facts, 
a hasty induction
 and a proneness tu fanciful 
theory, forn1 the distinguishing characters of tho 
,y hole book. Assuredly it is a proof that the 
doctrine of Final Causes is not the only parent of 
a cc phantastic philosophy/' though tho other base 
undergrowth of cc heretical religion" * lnay not be 
found in the recesses of the Sylva. 
, 
Descartes
 ,,,hoso original genius for tho ab- 
stract sciences fixed an æra in the history of puro 


* This striking and epig"'ammatic antithesis occurs more than 
once in his writings. Thus, in the Nov. Org. lih. i. aph. 6:J-" Ex 
divinorum et humanorum malesana admixtione, non solum eÙl1- 
citur philosophia phantastica, sed etiam Religio hæretica ;" and 
again, in De Dig. and Aug. lib. iii. C. 2, speaking of the abuse of 
speculations touching natural religion, he remarks 011 the" incom- 
moda et pericula quæ ex eo (abusO) turn religioni, tum philoso. 
l)hiæ impendent, utpote qui religionem hæreticam procudit et 
philosophiam l)hantasticam et superstitiosam." 
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Inathelnatics, as re111arkable as Bacon's genius did 
in that of logic, like him failed egregiously as a 
culti,-ator of natural philosophy; and he excluded 
Final Causes altogether from his system as a pre- 
}Josterous speculation-an irreverent attelupt to 
penetrate Inysteries hidden from hUlnan eyes by 
the Ï1nperfection of our nature. But it is to be 
observed, that all the succcssful clllti,-ators of 
l>hysical science have, as if under the influenco of 
an irresistible iUlpulsion, indulged in the sublÌ1ne 
contenlplations of :IS" atural Religion. Nor hayo 
they fallen into this track froll1 feeling and senti- 
1nent; they have pursued it as one of the paths 
which inductive I>hilosophy opcns to thp student 
of nature. To say nothing of 
Ir. Boyle, ono of 
the earliest cultivators of experilnental l)hilo- 
sophy, whose ,yorks are throughout Ï1nbued with 
this sl)irit, and who has left a treatise expressly 
on the subject of Final Causes, let us listen to the 
words of Sir Isaac Newton hinlself. The greatest 
work of lnan, the Principia, closes with a swift 
transition fron1 its Inost difficult investigation, the 
detennination and correction of a cOlnet's tra- 
jectory upon the l)aral>olic hypothesis, * to that 


* Principia, lib. iii. Prop. xli. and xlii. 
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celebrated scholilun, upon ,vhich Dr. Clarke's 
argUl11ent à priuri for the cÀistence of a Deity is 
built. But whatcvcr may be decmed the sound- 
ness of that argunlcnt, or the intrinsic value of 
the eloquent and sublÏ1ne })assages ,vhich lay its 
foundation, its illustrious author at the saIne tilne 
points our attention to the demonstration froin 
induction, and in the Inost distinct and positive 
tern18 sanctions the doctrinc
 that this is a legi- 
tiluate branch of natural }{llo,vledge. " Runc 
(DeUI11) cognoscin1us })('r proprietatcs ejus ct at- 
tributa et })or sapicntissiinas et optilnas rerum 
structuras et causas finales, ot adlniraulur ob pro- 
sl)ectiol1es." -" Deus sine don1Înio
 providentiâ, 
et causis finalibus
 nihil alind est qualn fatum et 
natura." - "Et hæc de Deo-de quo utique ex 
phænomel1is dissererc ad philosophiain l1aturalom 
pertinet." -(ScholÜtn
 Generale.) 
And if he could not rest from his inlffiortal 
labours in setting forth the system of the U ni- 
Yerse
 ,yitllout raising his ll1il1d to the contem- 
plation of Hill1 who ",,'cighed the 1110untains in 
scales and the hills in a balance/' so neither <?ould 
he })ursue the 1nore Ininute operations of the 
1nost subtile Inaterial ae:cnt., ,,,ithout a()'all1 
....., 
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I rIsIng to\vards HÏ1n who said "Let there be 
; I light." The Iuost exquisite inyestigatiol1 eyer 
, conducted by l11an of the laws of nature by the 
n1cans of expcrilnent abounds in its latter portion., 
with explicit references to the doctrines of N atu- 
ral Theology., and ,vith adlnissions that the busi- 
ness of physical science is H to deduce causes froin 
effects till we come to the ycry First Cause.," and 
that cc cvery true stpp Dladc in inductiyc philoso- 
phy is to be highly yalucd, because it brings us 
nearer to the First Cause." * 


* Optics, Book iii. Query 28.-" How carne the boùies of ani- 
mals to be contrived with so m1..lch art, and for what ends were the 
several parts? 'Yas the eye contrived without skill in optics, and 
the ear without knowlt'dge of sound?" (See, too, Query 31.) 
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SECTION YII. 


OF SCIE:KTIFIC ARRA
GE
IEl'T
 A1\D THE :METHODS 
OF A
ALYSIS A
D SY:r\THESIS. 


IIA VI
G sho,,,n that Natural Theology is a branch 
ofinùuctiye science-partly physical
 partly intel- 
lectual and lnoral-it is of c0111paratiyely little ÏIn- 
portance to inquire ,vhether or not it can be kept 
apart frolll the other branches of those sciences. 
In one view' of this question ,ve lnay say, that 
there is no Inorc ground for the separation than 
there would be for lnaking a distinct scicnce of 
all the propositions in Natural Philosophy ,vhich 
ilnlnediately relate to the human body-,vhcreby 
,ve should ha\-e portions of dynan1Îcs
 IJneulnatics, 
optics, chelnistry
 elcctricity, and all IllUllan ana- 
tonlyand pathology as contradistinguished from 
cOlnparatiye, reduced under one and the same 
head-a classification, indeed, resembling Lord 
Bacon's. But in another, and, as it seems.. the 
1nore just YÎe\y, there is a sufficient llunlber of 
)"csclnblanccs and differences" and the Î1nportance 
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of the subject is sufficient, to justify the lnaking 
a separate head of Xatural Theology. The ques- 
tion is entirely one of convenience; nothing of 
essential l110nlent turns upon the classification; 
and there is obviously an advantage in having 
the truths collected in one body, though they 
are culled froln the various parts of Phy:sica] 
and 
Ietaphysical science to which they naturally 
belong. ..All that is needful is, constantly to keep 
in lnind the identity of the evidence on which 
tlu'se truths rest, with that which is the ground- 
,york of those other parts of philosophy. 
Although, however, convenience and the l)ara- 
Inount importance of the subject seem to require 
such a separation, it is manifest that lnuch of 
theology lnust still be found inteflningled 'with 
l)hysics and psychology, and there only; for the 
truths of Natural Theology being sufficiently de- 
1110nstrated by a certain induction of facts-a 
certain nlunber of experiments and observations 
-llO further proof is required; and to assclnblo 
all the evidence, if it 'vere l}ossible, would be only 
incnnlbering the subject with superfluous l}roofs, 
while the collection ,vould still remain incoInplete, 
as every day is adding to the instances disco,-cred 
H3 
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of design appearing in the l)henoIllena of the na- 
tural and lTIoral \yorld. It has been 
aid" indeed" 
that a single ,yell-established proof of design is 
enough" and tll'"tt no additional strength is gained 
to the argunlent by multiplying the instances. 
"r e shall after,vards sho,v ,yith ,,-hat lÏ1nitations 
this proposition is to bl
 received; but for our 
present l)urpose it is sufficient, that, at all events, 
a certain definite nUluber of instances arc of force 
enough to ,york out the deluonstration; and yet 
in every branch of physics and psychology ne,,- 
instances are presented at each step we 111ake. 
These instances are of great ilnportance; they 
are to bc carefully noted and treasured up; they 
forI11 n10st yåluable parts of those scientific in- 
quiries, con, eying, in its purest fornl and in its 
highest degree, the gratification of contelul)lating 
abstract truths, in \"hich consists the \vholc of the 
l)leasure derived frolH science, properly so called- 
that is, from sciencp as such, and as independent 
of its application to uses or cnjo)'"l11ents of a cor- 
l)oreal kind. 
. An apprehension has frequently been enter- 
taincd by learned and l)ious InCH-Ulen of a truly 
l)hilosophical spirit-lest the natural desire of 
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tracing design in thc ,yorks of naturc should 
carry inquirers too far, and lead thelu to givc 
scopc to thcir iluagination rather than contain 
thcir speculations ,vithin thc bounds of strict rea- 
soning. They have dreaded thc introduction of 
what Lord Bacon calls a '" phantastic philosophy," 
and ha,-c also felt alarIll at thc .injuries which reli- 
gion may recei,.c froin being exposed to ridicule, 
in thc evcnt of thc speculations l)roving ground- 
less ul)on a closer exaluination. But it does not 
appear reasonable that I)hilosophers should be 
ùeterred by such considerations fron1 anxiously in- 
,-estigating the subject of Final Causes, and giving 
it the l)]acc which belongs to it in all their in- 
quirics; provided that they do not suffer fancy to 
intern1Ïx ,vjth and disturb their speculations. If 
they do, they connnit the greatest error of ,,'hich 
reasoners can be guilty-an elTor against ,vhich 
it is thc very object of inductivc l)hilosophy to 
guard; but it is no more an error in tlus, than in 
the other investigations of science. He ,yho ima- 
gines design whcre therc is none; hc ,vho either 
aSSUlnes facts in order to build upon thclu an 
inference' favoluable ta Natural Religion, or f
om 
adn1Ïtted facts draws such .an inferencc fancifully, 
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and not logically, COlnes \\yithil1 the description of 
a false philosopher: he prefers the hypothetical 
to the inductive 1nethod; he cannot say ,vith his 
Inastcr, "hypotheses 'llon jingo j " * he renounces 
the 111odcrn, and recurs to the exploded Inodes of 
l)hilosophising. But he is not the l110re a false 
philosopher, and docs not the lnore sin against 
the light of improvecl science, for cOl1unitting the 
offence in the pursuit of theological truth. He 
\vould have been liable to the sanle charge if he 
had resorted to his fancy instead of observation 
and experilnent \\yhile in search of any other scien- 
tific truth, or had h)1)othetically asslu11ed a prin- 
ciplc of classifying adlnitted phenolnena, instead 
of rigorously deducing it froll1 examining their 
circlunstal1ces of reselnblance and of diversity. 
That any serious discredit can be brought upon 
the science of Natural r-rheology itself: froln the 
failures to ,vhich such hypothetical reasonings 
111ay lead, seel11S not very easy to conceive. 'T aiD 
and superficial Ininds 111ay takc any subject for 
their ridicule, and Inay laugh at the Inechanician 
and the chemist as ,veIl as the theologian, ,,,hen 
they chance to go astray in their searches after 


* Princiria, lib. iii. Sch. Gen. 
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truth. Yet no one e\-er thought of being discou- 
raged fronl experÏ111ental inquiries, because even 
the strictest prosecution of the inductive lnethod 
cannot always guard against error. It is of the 
('ssence of all investigations of nlerely contingent 
truth, that they are exposed to casualties which do 
not beset the l)aths of the geolneÌ1'ician and the 
analyst. A conclusion froln one induction of facts 
Inay be "'''ell warranted until a larger induction 
obliges us to abandon it, and adopt another . Yet 
no one deelns chen1Ístry discredited because a 
l)ody considered in one state of our knowledge 
to be a cOlnpound acid has since appeared rather 
to be a sillll)le substance, bearing to the acids no 
reselnblance in its composition; nor \vould the 
optical discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton be discre- 
dited, lnuch less the science he cultivated be 
degraded, if the undulatory hypothesis should, 
on a fuller inquiry, becoine established by strict 
proof. Yet such errors, or rather such Ï1nperfect 
and l)artial views, \yere the result of a strict 0 be- 
dience to the inductive rules of philosophising. 
How lnuch less ground for cavil against either 
those rules, or the sciences to \vhich thC'y are ap- 
plicable, would be afforded by the obser,-ations of 
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those ,vho had Inistaken thcir ,yay through a 
ncglect of inductive principle, and by following 
blindly false guidcs! 
"Thile thcn, on the one hand, ,ve allo,v Natural 
Theology to forin a distinct hcad or branch, the 
other scicnccs lnust of nccessity continue to class 
its truths among thcir own; and thus every science 
,may be stated to consist of tln'ee divisions-I. The 
truths ".hich it teachcs relative to the constitution 
and action of lnatter or of lnind ;-2. The truths 
-,vhich it teaches relative to theology; and 3. The 
application of both classes of truths to practical 
uses, 11hysical or Inoral. Thus, the science of 
11ncUll1atics teaches, tinder the first head, the doc- 
trine of the pressure of the atmosphere, and it
 
cOll11exion ,vith rcspiration, and ,vith the suspen- 
sion of weights by the forlnation of a vacuunl. 
Under the second head, it sho,,,"s the adaptation of 
the lungs of ccrtain animals to breathe the air, 
and the feet of others to sUl)port thcir bodies, in 
consequence of both being framed in accordanc
 
,vith the forlner doctrine-that is, with the law of 
presslu'e-and thus delnonstrates a ,vise and bene- 
ficent design. U llùer the third head, it teaches the 
construction of barometers, stealll - engines, &c., 
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while the contemplation of the Divinc ,visdolll 
and goodness inculcates l)iety., patience, and 
hope. 
But it Inay be said" that in this classification of 
the objects of science, ,vc omit one ordinarily 
reckoned essential- the explanation of l)heno- 
Inel1a. The ans,ver is, that such a classification 
is not strictly accurate, as no definite line can be 
dra,vn between the eÀpla
ation of l)henomena 
and the analytical process by ,vhich t1l(
 truths 
thelllseives are established: in a word" between 
analysis and synthesis in the sciences of contingent 
truth. For the saIne phenolnena ,vhich forln the 
materials of the analytical inyestigation-the 8teps 
that lead us to the proposition or discovcry- 
,vould" in a reversed order, becoille the subjects of 
the s)ìlthetical operation; that is, the things to 
be e
.-plained by means of the proposition or dis- 
covcry, if we had been led to it by another route, 
in other words, if ,ve had reached it by lllcans of 
other phenonlena of the like kind, l'eferrible to the 
sanle class, and falling within the same l)l'inciple 
or rule. Thus the eÀperinlents upon the pris- 
Inatic spectrum !)rove the sun's light to be C0111 J 
posed of rays of different refrangibility. This 
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being delnonstrated, ,ye l11ay explain by Incaus of 
it the phenolnena ,vhich fOrIn the proofs of the first 
proposition of the .c Optics," that lights ,vhich 
differ in colour differ in refrangibility-as that a 
parallelograln of hvo colours refracter} through a 
Inoism has its sides no longer parallel; or, having 
shown the differcnt refrangibility by the 1)rislnatic 
1)henOlnena, ,,,"e lnay explain ",.hy a lens has the 
focus of violet rays nearer than the focus of red, 
,vhile this experilnent is of itsclf one of the most 
cogent 1)roofs of the different refrangibility. It is 
})lain that, in these cases, the saIne phenolnenon 
Inay be Inade indiscriu1inately the subject Inatter 
either of analysis or synthesis. So, one of the 
})roof8 gi\"cn of latent heat is, that after you heat 
a bar of iron once or Ì\vice by halnlnering it, the 
power of being thus heated is exhausted, until by 
exposing it to the fire that power is restored. Yet" 
suppose ,ve had proyed the doctrine of the absorp- 
tion of heat by other experiInents-as by the 
effects on the thcrnlo111eter of liquids of different 
telnperatures Inixed together- the phenolnenon 
of the iron bar would be explica1le l)y that doc- 
trine thus leaI'llt. Again" another proof of the 
san1e truth is the production of heat by the sudden 
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condensation of gaseous fluids, and of cold by 
cva})oration, the evolution of heat being inferred 
ii-onI the forlner, and its absorption frol11 the latter 
operation. But if the experilnents upon the Inix- 
ture of fluids of different tenlperatures" and other 
facts, had sufficiently proyed the disappearance of 
heat in its sensible fonn, and its being held in a 
state in which it did not affect the the1'nl01nete1'" 
we should by llleaus of that doctrine ha ye been 
able to account for the refrigerating effect of eva- 
IJoration" and the heating IJower of condensation. 
It cannot, then, be a í-eal and an accurate dis- 
tinction, or one founded on the nature of the 
thing, which depcnds on the accident of the one 
set of facts haying been chosen for the instru- 
111ents of the analytical" and the other sct for the 
subjects of the synthetical operation, cach set 
being alike applicable to either use. For" in order 
that the synthesis l11ay he correct, nay, in order 
that it 11lay be strict and 110t hypothetical, it is ob- 
yiously necessary that the pheno111cna should be 
of such a descrilJtion as lnight have 111ade them 
subseryient to the analysis. In truth, both the 
operations arc essentially th(\ sallle-the general. 
ization of particulars-the arranging or classifying 
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facts so as to obtain a l110re gencral or cOlnprc- 
hcnsive fact; and the cÀplanation of phenolnena 
is just as much a process of generalization or 
classification as the investigation of the IJroposi- 
tion itself, by n1eans of which you arc to givc the 
explanation. 'V c do not perform t\VO opcrations, 
but onc" in thesc investigations. "\tVe do not in 
reality first find by thc IJrism that light is dif- 
ferently Tefrangible, and then explain thc rain- 
Lo,v-or sho,v by the air- pUlnp that thc ahnos- 
phcrc presses \vith the \veight of so lnany pounds 
upon a square foot" and then explain thc steam- 
enginc and the fly's foot-or pr
ve" by burning 
the two \veighed gases together and burning iron 
in one of them, that ,vater is composed of them 
both, and that rust is the Inetal combincd ,yith 
one" and then explain why iron rusts in ,vater. 
But ,ve observe all these several facts, and find 
that they are related to each other" and resolvable 
into three classes-that the phenon1cna of the 
prisl11 and of the sho,ver are tIle salnc, thc spec- 
trUt11 and thc rainbo,v being varieties of the san1C 
fact, more general than either, and comprehending 
many others, all reducible \vithin its con1pass- 
that thc air-ptnnp, thc stean1-enginc" the fly's foot, 
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arc all the same fact, and COlTIe within a descrip- 
tion still more general and cOlnpendious-that 
the rusting of iron, the burning of infl.alnl11able 
air, and the partial consulTIl)tion of the blood in 
the lungs, are like,vise the saIne fact in different 
shapes, and resolvable into a fact nu
ch l110re COln- 
prehcnsiye. 
If, then, the distin ction of in \
estigation and 
explanation, or the analytical and synthetical 
process, is to be retained, it can on1y be n o In in al ; 
and it is productive of but little if any COllve..; 
nlence. On the contrary, it is calculatcd to in- 
troduce inaccurate habits of philosophising, and 
holds out a temlJtation to hYl?othctical Teasoning. 
Haying obtaincd a gcncrallaw, or thcory, we arc 
prone to alJply it where no induction sho,vs that 
it is al)I>licable; and perceiving that it ,,"ould 
account for the observcd phenomena, if certain 
things existed" ,vc are al)t to aSSUlne their exist- 
ence. that we 1TIay apply our eXl)lal1ation. Thus 
we know that if the walrus's foot, or the fly's, Inal
c 
a vaClunn, the pressure of the air "ill support the 
animal' s ,,
cight, and hcnce we aSSlunc that the 
yaCUUlTI is Inade. Y ot it is clear that ,ye have no 
}'ight ,yhatever to do so; and that the strict rules 
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of induction require us to pro\
e the vacuum beforc 
,ve can arrange tIns fact in the saIne class ,vith 
the other instances of abnospheric 1)1'ess1.11'e. But 
,vhen ,ve haYB proyed it by observation, it ,vilI be 
said "TC have gained nothing by our general doc- 
trine. Truc; but all that thc scicncc entitlcs us 
to do is, not to dra,v facts ,ve arc half acquainted 
,vith under the arbitrary sway of our rulc, but to 
cxalnine each fact in all its parts, and bring it 
legitilnately ,vithin the rule by Ineans of its ascer- 
tained resclnblances-that is, classify it ,,,ith those 
others to which it bears the COlnlnon relation.. 
Induction gives us the right to expect that the 
saIne result ,vill ahvays happen froln the same 
action operating in likc circumstanccs; but it is of 
the esscncc of this inference that the sÏ1nilarity be 
first sho\vn. 
It Inay be ,vorth ,vhile to illustrate this further, 
as it is an error yery generally prevailing, and 
leads to an cxceed;ngly careless kind of inquiry. 
The fhnda111cntal rule of inductive science is, that 
no hypothesis shall be admitted-that nothing 
shall bc assu111cd ll1crcly because, if tl'ue, it "Tould 
explain the facts. Thus thc magnetic theory of 
Æpinus is admitted by all to be adlnirably con- 
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sistent ,vith itself:, and to explain all th{\ phcno- 
lucna-that is, to tally exactly with the facts 
observed. But there is no proof at all of the 
accumtùation of electrical or luagnetic Huid at the 
one pole, and oth{\r fundanlental positions; on 
the contrary the facts are rather against theln: 
therefore, the theory is purely gratuitous; and 
although it would be difficult to find any other, 
on any subject, n10re beautiful in itself:, or nlore 
consistent with all the phenomena, it is uniyersally 
rejected as a lucre h)l)othesis, of no use or yalue 
in scientific research. The inductiye lnethod con- 
sists in only adlnitting those things ,vhich the 
facts proye to be true, and excludes the supposing 
things n1er{\ly because they square with the facts. 
'Vhoeyer makes such suppositions ul)on obserying 
a certain nUlnber of facts, and then yaries those 
suppositions when new facts come to his kno\v- 
ledge, so as to nlake the theory tally with the 
observation-whoever thus goes on touching and 
retouching his theory each tÌ1ne a ne,v fact is 
obscr'
ed which does not fall within the ori O'inal 
t:) 
proposition, is a lncre framer of hypotheses, not 
an inducth
e inquirer-a fancier, and not a philo- 
sopher. 
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No\v, this beiug the undoubted rule, does not the 
course of those fall exactly ,vithin it, \vho, having 
upon a certain class of pheno1l1ena, built a conclu- 
sion legitiInately and by strict induction, e111pIoy 
that conclusion to cÀ1)lain other phenoluena, ,vhich 
they have not previously sho,vn to fall \vithin the 
sanle description? Take the cxaul})le of the 
Torriccllian Yacuum. Having by that experiUlent 
proyed the \vcight of the abnosphere, "
e llave a 
l'ight to conclude that a tube filled ,vith ,vater 
forty feet high \yould hayc a VaCUU111 in the uppel'- 
1110St seven feet - because ,ye kl1O'V the rclative 
specific grayities of ,vater and lnercury, and Inight 
l)redict froin thcnce that the lighter fluid ,vouid 
stand at the height of thirty-three feet; and this 
conclusion ,ve have a right to dra,v, ,vithout any 
cxpcrÏ1llents to ascertain the existence of a yaCUlUn 
in the upper part of thc tube. But 'YC should 
have 110 right \vhatc,?er to dra,v tlus conclusion, 
\vithout ascertaining the specific gravities of the 
hvo fluids: for if ,ve did, it ,vauld be assluning 
that the t\\TO facts belonged to the saIne class. So 
respecting
 the po,ver of the ,valrus or the fly to 
,valk up a ycrtical !)lane. 'Ve kno,v the effects 
of exhausting the air bCÌ\veen any two bodies> 


.. 
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and leaving the external abnospherc to press 
against thCIll: they will cohere. But if from 
thence we explain the support given to the wal- 
rus or the fly,vithout exalllining their feet"' and 
asccrtaining that they do exhaust or preS:-3 out the 
air-if, in short"' ,ve assume the existence of a 
vacnunl under their feet, 111erely because were 
there a vaCUUlll the pressure of the air ,vould pro- 
duce the cohesion, and thus account for the phc- 
nOIllena-,ve really only propound a h)9pothesis. 
\Ve suppose certain circlullstances to exist, in 
orùer to classify the fact with other facts actually 
observed, and the existence of which circulllstances 
is necessary"' in order that the phenomena Inay be 
reducible under the 
allle head. 
Thcre is no reason whatever for asserting that 
this view of the subject restricts the use of induc- 
tion by requiring too close and constant a refer-. 
encp to actual observation. The inductjye prin- 
ciple is this-that froIll observing a nunlbcr of 
particular facts, "Te reason to others of the sanlC 
kind-that fi'OIll observing a certain thing to hap- 
1)cn in certain circu1l1stances, ,ve e
-pect th
 saIne 
thing to happen in the like circumstances. This 
is to generalize; but tl1cn this assunlCS that we 
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first sho,v the identity of the facts, by proving the 
silnilarity of the circuillstances. If not, ,ve sup- 
pose or fancy., and do not reason or generalize. 
The tenùency of the doctrine that a IJroposition 
being denlonstrated by one set of facts, Inay be 
used to e
1J]ain another set, has the cffect of 
making us suppose or aSSUlTIe the idcntity or 
rescillblance W. hich ought to be provcd. The 
truc principle is, that induction is the general- 
izing or classifying of facts by obser\
ed reselll- 
blances and diversities. 
Nothing here stated has any tendency to 
shackle our experilTIcntal inquiries by too rigidly 
narrowing the proof. Thus, although ,ye are not 
allo,ved to suppose any thing Inel'cly 1ecallse, if 
it existed, other things ,vould be cXplained; yet, 
\vhen no other supposition \vill account for the 
appearanccs, thc hypothesis is no longer gratui- 
tous; anù it constantly happcns, that an infcrence 
dra,vn froln an ilnperfect induction, an,-
 ,:hich 
,vould be, on that state of the facts, unauthorized 
bccausc equivocal and not thc only supposition 
on which the facts coulù bc cxplained, becolnes 
legitiluate on a further induction, whereby ,vo 
sho,y that, though the facts first obser\
ed nlight 
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be explained by SOlnc other supposition, yet those 
facts newly obseryed could to 110 other sUP110si- 
tion be reconciled. Thus, the analytical experi- 
ment on the constitution of ,vater, by passing 
stealn oyer red hot iron, is not conclusiye, be- 
cause, although it tallies well with the positioll 
that water consists of oxygen and hydrogen, yet 
it would also tally with another supposition, that 
those gases ,yere produced in the process and 
not merely separated froln each other; so that 
neither oxygen nor hydrogen existed in the water 
any more than acid and water exist in coal and 
,yood, but only their elelnents, and that, like the 
acid and water, the products of the destructiyc 
distillation of those yegetable substances, the 
oxygen and hydrogcn, were cOInpounùed, and 
in fact produced by the process. But when, 
l)esides the analytical, we ha,-e the synthetical ex- 
perilnents of 1\11'. Cayendish and Dr. Priestley*- 


* Dr. Priestley ùrew no conclusion or the least value from his 
experiments. But l\lr. '\VaU, after thoroughly weighing them, by 
careful comparison with other facts, arrived at the opinion that 
they proved the composition of water. This ma}" justly be said to 
nave been the discovery of that great truth in chemical Ioìcience. I 
have examined the evidence, and am convinced that he was the 
first discoverer, in point of time, although it is very possible that 


I 
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,vhen ,ve find that by burning the hvo gases in 
a close vessel, they disappear, and leave a ,veight 
of ,vater equal to their united ,veigh ts-,ve have 
. a fact not rcconcilable to any other supposition, 
except that of the cOlnposition of this fluid. I t is 
as when, in solving a problem, ,ve fix uI)on a 
point in one line, curved or straight, because it 
answers one of the conditions-it may be the 
right point, or it lnay not, for all the other points 
of the line equally answ"er that condition; but 
\vhen ,ve also sho\v that the remaining conditions 
J'cquire the point to be in another line, and that 
this other intersects the former in the' very point 
,ve had assluned, then no doubt can exist, and 
the point is evidently the one required, l10np othcr 
fulfilling all the conditions. 
'Ve have used the ,vords analytical and synthe- 
tical as applicable to the experiments of resolu- 
tion and cOlnposition; and in this sense these 
tern1S are strictly correct in reference to inductive 
operations. But the use of the tern1S an(tly.
is 
and synthesis as applicable to the processes of 


1\lr. Cavendish may have arrived at the same truth from his own 
experiments, without any knowledge of }lr. 'Vatt's earlier process 
of reasoning. 
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induction-the forlller being the inyestigation of 
truths by eXl)erilllent or observation, and the 
latter the eXplaining other facts by means of the 
truths so ascertained-is by no nleans so correct, 
and rests upon an extrelllel y fallacious analogy, 
if there be indeed any analogy, for identity, or 
eyen l'eselublance, there is none. The terlllS are 
borrowed frOlll lllatheillati
al science, ,vhere they 
denote the two kinds of inyestigation clllployed 
in solving probleills and iuyestigating theorems. 
'Vhen, in order to solve a problcln, ,ve suppose a 
thing done ,vhich we know not how to do, ,YC 
reason upon the aSSulllption that thp prescribed 
conditions have been cOlllplied with, and proceed 
till we find something which we already possess 
the nleans of doing. This gives us the construc- 
tion; and the synthetical deillonstration consists 
in lllercly retracing the steps of the analysis. ..L\nd 
so of a theorelll: \ve aSSU1l1e it to be true, and 
reasoning on that assumption, we are led to SOlllC- 
thing which we know from other sources to be true, 
the synthesis being the saille operation reyersed. 
The two operations consist here, of 111anifesi ne- 
cessity, of the very sanIe steps-the one being the 
steps of the other taken in the reverse order. In 
12 
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l>hysics, to Inake the operations sÌ1nilar to these, 
the saIne facts should be the ground or COIn},O- 
nent parts of hoth. In analysis, we should ascend 
not only froln l]articulars to generals, but fro111 
the saIne -particulars, and then the synthesis ".ould 
1e a descent through the saIne steps to the parti- 
cular l)henoIncna froln tIle general fact. But it 
is a spurious syntIlesis, unlike the Inathelnatical, 
and not warranted by induction, to proye the pro- 
position by one set of facts, and by that proposi- 
tion to explain-that is, classify-another set, 
\vithout exanlining it by itself. If \ve do cxanlÏnc 
it by itself, and find that it is such as the l)roposi- 
tion applies to, then also is it such as lnight proyc 
the proposition; and the synthesis is here, as in 
the case of the lnathematical inyestigation, the 
analysis reversed. As far as any reselnblance or 
analogy goes, there is even a greater affinity be- 
tween the inductive analysis and the gco111etrical 
synthesis, than between thosc operations ,vhich 
go by the saIllC naU1C; and I hardly kno\v any- 
thing in experilnental investigation rcselnbling 
thc Inathclnatical analysis, unless it be when, froln 
ohserying certain facts, we aSSUIl1C a })ositiol1, anù 
then infer, that if this be true, sonle other facts 
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n1ust also exist, which we finù (fi'Olll other I)roofs) 
I'eally ùo exist. 'fhis bears a re
c1l1blance rather 
to the analytical in\?estigatioll than to the cOlnpo- 
sition or s)ì1thetical ùelllonstration of theoreills 
in the ancient geouletry. It is not the course 
of reasoning frequently l)ursued in cXI)crÏ1ncntal 
sciences; but a Inost beautiful cxainple of it oc- 
curs in tIll' Second Part uf Dr. Black'
 c
peri- 
Inents on l\lagnesia Alba and (J,uick LÍ111e, the 
foundation of the 1l1odcrn ga
eous chc111istry. 
Upon the whole, the usc of these tenllS is al)t 
to 111Ï
lead; anù, for the reasons which hayc been 
assigned, there seeins no solidity in the <Ii yi::;ion 
of inductive inquiry into the two classes. * 


* '''hen this section was written, I hall not seen l\Ir. Stewart's 
learned remarks upon analysis anù synthesis in the second volume 
of his Elements, nor was aware of the observations of Dr. Hook, 
<luoted by him, amI which show a remarkable coincidence with onc 
of the observations in the text. 1\1r. Stewarfs speculations do not 
come li})On the same grounù with mine; but Dr. Hook having 
reversed the use of the terms analysis and synthesis ill t'xp
ri. 
mental science, af!ords a strong confirmation of the remark which 
I have ventured to make upon the inaccuracy of this application 
of mathematicallanguage.-(See Elem. of Phil. of Unman l\lilld, 
vol. ii. p. 354, -1to.) 




P .LlliT THE SECOXD. 


OF THE ADVAXTAGES OF THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


THE uscs of studying t11e SCIence to which our 
inquiries have been directed no\v dClnand SOine 
consideration. These consist of the pleasures 
,vhich attend all scientific pursuits, the pleasures 
and the Ì1npl'ovement peculiar to the study of 
Natural Theology, and the ser\-ice rendered by 
this study to the doctrines of Reyclatioll. 


SECTION 1. 


OF THE PLEASURES OF SCIE:KCE. 


As we have established the posiâon that Na- 
tural Theology is a branch of Inductive Science, 
it follows that its truths are calculated to bestow 
the saIne kind of gratification ,vhich the iuvcsti- 
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gation and the contclnplation of scientific truth 
gcncrally is fittcd to givc. 
That there is a positiyc plcasure In such re- 
scarchcs and sueh vicws, "'holly indcl}cndent of 
any regard to the adyantagcs deriycd fronl their 
application to the aid of lnan in his physical 
neccssitics, is quite undeniablc. The asccr- 
taining by dClnonstration any of the grcat truths 
in the mathclnatics, or proving by cxperiInen t any 
of thc iUlportant lu'opcrtics of Inattcr, ,vould 
give a local and solid pleasure, eycn ,yere it certain 
that no l}ractical use could be Inade of eithcr the 
one or the other. To kno\v that the square of 
the hypothenuse is always exactly equal to the 
stun of the squarcs of the sidcs of a right-angled 
tl'iangle, whateyèr l)e its sizc, and ,vhatcyer the 
Inagnitude of the acute angles, is pleasing; and 
to be ahle to trace the steps by which the abso- 
lute ccrtainty of this proposition is established is 
gratifying, eyen if we were wholly ignorant that 
the art of guiding a shil) through the pathless 
ocean lnainly delJcnds ulJon it. Accordingly ,YC 
deriye pleasure fro1l1 J'isil1g to the contenlplation 
of the llluch lnore gencral truth, of which the dis- 
covery of Pythagoras (the 47th lJI'olJosition of 
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the First Book of Euclid) is but a 1) articular 
case, and which is also applicable to all sÍ1uilar 
triangles, and indeed to circles and ellipses also, 
described on the right-angled triangle's sides; 
and yet that general proposition is of 110 use in 
navigation, nor indeed iu any other practical art. 
In like lUanneI', the pleasure derived from ascer- 
taining that the pressure of the air and the 
creation of a vaCUUln alike cause the rise of the 
Iuercury in the baron1eter, and give the IJowe1' to 
flies of walking on the ceiling of a rOOln, is 
wholly independent of any practical use obtained 
fronl the discovery, inaslnuch as it is a pleasure 
superadded to that of contemplating the doctrine 
proved by the Torricellian experilnent, "hich had 
conferred all its practical benefits long before the 
cause of the fly's po,ver was found out. Thus 
again it is one of the Inost sublil1le truths in 
science, and the contemplation of which, as lnere 
contelnlJlation, affords the greatest pleasure, that 
the same power which makes a stone fall to 
the ground keeps the planets in their course, 
Hloulds the huge Inasses of those heavenly bodies 
into their appointed fonns, and reduces to per- 
fect order all the apparent irregularities of the 
13 
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SystCITI: so that the handful of sand which for an 
instant ruffles the surface of the lake, acts by the 
saIne la,v ,vhich govcrns, through myriads of ages, 
the Inighty systeln cOlnposed of lTIJTiads of ,vorlds. 
There is a positive pleasure in gcneralizing facts 
and arguments-in perceiving thc ,vondcrful pro- 
duction of ITIOst unlikc rcsults froln a fc,v vcry 
simple principles-in finding the same po,vcrs or 
agents l'c-appcaring in different situations, and 
11roducing the 1110st diverse and unexpected effects 
-in tracing unexpected rescmblances and differ- 
enccs-in ascertaining that truths or facts appa- 
l'ently unlike are of tl1(
 SaITIe nature, and ob- 
serving ,vherein those ap11arcnt1y silnilar are 
various: and this pleasure is quite independent 
of all considcrations relating to practical a11plica- 
tiol1; nay, the additional knowlcdge that those 
truths are susceptible of a beneficial application 
gives a furthcr gratification of the like kind to 
those who are certain ncver to have the oppor- · 
tunityof sharing the benefits obtained, and ,,,ho 
indeed may earnestly desire never to be in the 
condition ofheing able to share them. Thus, in 
addition to the !)leaslu'c reccived froln COl1teln- 
plating a truth in anÏ1nal physiology, ,ve haye 
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anothcr gratification frol11 finding that one of its 
corollaries is the construction of an instrulncnt 
uscful in SOllle painful surgical opcration. Yet, 
assuredly, we have no desire ever to recei ve 
advantage frolll this corollary; and our scientific 
gratification .was \vholly without regard to any 
such view. In truth, generalizing- the disco
 
vcry of remote analogies-oÏ resel11blances an10ng 
unlike objects-forI11s one of the Inost l)leasing 
Cl11ploYlllents of our faculties in every deparh11ent 
of l11el1tal excrtion, frol11 the 11l0st severe inves- 
tigation of the n1athel11atician to the lightest 
efforts of the ,,,it. To trace the same equality, or 
other relation between figures apparently unlike, 
is the chief glory of the geometrician; to bring 
together ideas of the most opposite description, 
and show them in unexpected, yet when suddenly 
pointed out, undeniable connexion, is the very 
definition of wit. Nay, the proposition which we 
have just enunciated is a striking instance of the 
sal11e general truth; for ,ve ha,-e been surveying 
the rese111blance, or rather the identity, in one im- 
portant particular of two pursuits, in all othcr 
}'cspects the 1110st widely rel110te froI11 each other 
-111athenlatics and ,vito 
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If the mere contclnplation of scientific truth IS 
the source of real gratification, there is another 
l)leasure, alike relnote froln all rcference to l)rac- 
tical use or benefit,' and \d1Ïch is obtained by 
tracing the invcstigations and demonstration-the 
stel>s that lead analytically to the discovery, and 
synthetically to the proof of those truths. This 
is a source of l)leasurc, both by giving us the 
assurance that the prol)ositions of gcnera]ization 
-the statelnents of resclnblance and divcrsity- 
are true in thelnsch-es, and also by the conscious- 
ness of l)o\ver \"hich it ilnl)arts, and the feeling of 
difficulty overCOlne \vhich it invoh-es. 'Ve fcel 
gratified when we have closely followed the bril- 
liant induction which led Newton to the discovery 
that \vhite is the union of all colours; and when 
we have accolnpanicd hiu1 in the series of pro- 
found researches, froln the inyention of a ne\v 
calculus or instrluncnt of inyestigation, through 
innulllcrable original geo111etrical lellllnas, to the 
final deIllol1stration that the force of gravitation 
deflects the COlnct fron1 the tangen t of its elliptical 
orbit; and ,YC feel the gratification because thc 
pursuit of these Ï1n-estigations assures us that 
the l11arvellous propositions are indeed true- 
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because there is a consciousness of nlan's 110wer 
in being able to penetrate so far into the secrets 
of nature
 and search so far into the structure of 
the universe-and because there is a pleasure, 
which ,ve enjoy individually
 in .having aCCOln- 
p1ished a task of considerable difficulty. In these 
gratifications, deri\
ed from the contemplation 
and the iÚvestigation of generallaws
 consists the 
Pleasure of Science properly so called
 and apart 
fronl all \Tiews of deriving IJarticular advantages 
fronl its application to lnan's use. 
This pleasure is increased as often as we find 
that any scientific discovery is susceptible of prac- 
tical applications. The conteinplation of this 
adaptation is l)leasing
 independent of any re- 
gard to our own individual advantage
 and even 
tho
gh we luay desire never to be in a con- 
dition to reap benefit froin it. ,,-r C sYlnpathize, 
IJcrhaps, with those who may be so unfortunate 
as to require the aid afforded by such al)plicatiol1s 
to relievc and assuagc pain; but the Inere l
now- 
ledge that such a corollary follows fronl the disco- 
ycry of the scientific truth is plcasing. Of course 
the gratification is increased, if ,ve kn0.. that in- 
dividually we shall 11rofit by it, and we 111ay 1)c1'- 
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haps always 11l0re or less contclnplatc this possibi- 
lity; but tIns is a pleasure, l)roperly speaking, of 
a different kind froln that which science, as such. 
bestows. 
Thc branch of sciencc ,vhich ,vc arc here parti- 
cularly considering diffcrs in no rc Sl)cct froln thp 
other departments of philosophy in the kind of gra- 
tification ,vhich it affords to those ,vho cultiyate it. 
Natural Theology, like the othcr sciences, whether 
l)hysical Ol
 lllental, besto,vs upon the student the 
pleasures of contelnplation - of gcncralization; 
and it bcsto,vs this plcasurc in an emincnt degrec. 
To trace design in the productions and in th
 
ol)crations of naturc, or in thosc of the hlunan un- 
dcrstanding, is, in the strictest sensc of the ,vord. 
gcneralization, and consequentlyproduccs the same 
l)leasure. ,vith the gcncralizations of physical and 
of psychological scicnce. Every part of the fore- 
. 
going reasoning, therefore, applies closely anll ri- 
gorously to the study of Natural Theology. Thus, 
if it is pleasing to find that the properties of two 
curves so exceedingly unlike as the cllipse and 
thc hyperbola closely rcselnble each other, or that 
appcarances so dissinlllar as the Inotion of the 
moon and thc fall of an apple from the tree are 
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differcnt fonns of thc SalTIe fact, it affords a 
})lcasluc of thc saIne kind to discover that the 
light of the glow-worln and the song of the 
nightingalc are both provisions of nature for the 
same end of attracting the anÍlnars mate, and con- 
tinuing its kind-that the peculiar law of attrac- 
tion pervading all Inatter, thc magnitude of the 
heavenly bodies, the plancs they 1110YC in, and 
the directions of their courses, are all so contrived 
as to Inake their 111utual actions, and the countless 
distlubances thcnce arising all secure a perpe- 
tual stability to the system ,vhich no other ar- 
rangen1ent cOlùd attain. It is a highly pleasing 
contclnplation of the self-salTIe kind \vith those of 
the other scicnces to perceive every where design 
and adaptation-to discover uses even in things 
apparently the l110st accidental-to trace. this so 
constantly, that ,vhere peradventure ,ve cannot 
find the purpose of nature, we ncver for a 1110111cn t 
suppose there ,vas none, but only that we have 
hitherto failed in finding it out-and to arrive at 
the intimate persuasion that all seclning disorder 
is hannony-all chance, design-and that nothing 
is Inade in vain; nay, tl1ings ,vhich in our igno- 
rance ,ve had oycrlooked as unimlJortant, or even 
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cOluplained of as evils, :fill us afterwards with con- 
tentment and delight, ,,,hen ,ve find that they are 
subservient to the lnost Ï1nportant and beneficial 
uses. 'Thus inflammation and the generation of 
.. 
1natter in a ,vound we find to be the effort which 
Nature Inakes to produce ne,v flesh, and effect 
tIle cure; the opposite hinges of the valves in the 
yeins and arteries are the means of enabling the 
blood to circulate; and so of innulnerable other 
arrangements of the anÏ1nal cconoiny. So, too, 
there is the highest gratification derived from 
observing that there is a perfect unity, or
 as it has 
becn called, a personalify
 in the kind of the con- 
trivances in which the universe abounds; and 
trtùy this peculiarity of character, or of lnanner, 
as other wTiters have termed it, affol"ds the saIne 
species of pleasure which 've derive froin contem... 
l)latil1g general resclnblances in the other sciences. 
'Ve lnay close this branch of the subject with 
the observation that those other sciences have 
often in their turn derived aid froln Natural 
Theology, at least froln the speculation of Final 
Causes, for ,,'hich they, generally speaking, lay 
the foundation. l\Iany discoveries in the physio- 
logy both of anilnals and l)lants owe their origin 
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to sonle arrange111cnt or structure being relllarked, 
the 1)eculiar object of which waS" not kno,,:n, and 
the asccrtaining of which led to the knowledge of 
an ÏInportant truth. The ,veIl-known anccdote of 
Harvcy rclatcd by IVIr. Boylc, is the best exalnpic 
of this which can be givcn. In his tract on 
Final Causes he thus "Tites :-" I renlelnber that 
,,,hen I asked our falllous Harvey, in the only 
discourse I had with hilll, (which was but a while 
before he died,) what ,vere the things that induced 
hÜn to think of a circulation of the blood, he 
ans\yered me, that when he took notice that the 
yalves in the veins of so Inany 1)arts of the body 
,yere so placed that they gave free passage to the 
blood towards the heart, but oI)posed the passage 
of the veinal blood the contrary way, he was 
incited to Ì1llagine that so provident a cause as 
N atul:e had not so l)laced so lllany valves without 
design, and no design seelned Inore probable than 
that since the blood could not well, because of 
the interposing valves, be sent by the ,-eins to 
the IÍ1nbs, it Sh01Ùd be sent through the arteries, 
and return through the veins whose vah-es did 
not 01)}10Se its course that way."* Even the 


* Disquisition about the Final Causes of Katural Things.- 
""'orks, v. 427. 4to. 
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arts have borro,ved from the observation of 
the animal economy. Those vah-es-the hollo\v 
bones of birds-the socl{ets of the joints-hayc 
all furnished suggestions upon \vhich SOlne of 
our most useful Inachincry is constructed. Nor 
can any abuse arise from this clllployment of the 
arglunent, so long as ,vc take care only to let 
it occupy the subordinate placc of a suggestor- 
an originator of inquiry-and never suffer it to 
usurp the station of a sole guide, or a substitute 
for that induction \vhich alone can be relied on 
in forming our conclusions. The ancients were 
ignorant of this caution, and ,vould probably have 
rested satisfied with the consideration \vhich only 
set Harvey upon making experiments, instead of 
})roving in this ,yay ,vhat the argument fi.'oln Final 
Causes only rendered probable. Hence much of 
"That, as \ve havc already eXJ.)laincd, Lord Bacon 
lIas said upon the subject of this speculation, 
abused as it certainly has been in all ages, but 
especially in ancient tilnes. 
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SECTION II. 


OF THE PLEASURE AJS"D Il\IPROYE
IEJS"T PECULIAR TO 

ATUT{AL THEOLOGY. 


HITHERTO we have only shown that th
 gratifica- 
tion wl1Ïch thc contc111plation of scientific truth is 
calculated to bestow helongs to Natural Theology, 
in CQlnmOll with the other branches of Philosophy. 
But there are several considerations ,yhich Inake 
it plain that thc pleasure must be greater which 
flows from the speculations of this than any which 
the other sciences confer. 
In the first place, the nature of the truths "ith 
which Natural Theology is conversant is to be 
considercd. They rclate to dIe c"idences of 
design, of contri,.ancc-, of power, of ,visdoln, of 
goodncss-but let us only say, of dcsign or con- 
trivance. Nothing can be nlore g;ratifying to 
the lnind than such contelnl)lations: they afford 
great scope to thc Tcasoning 1)owe1's; theyexer- 
cise the resources of our ingenuity; they give a 
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ne'v aspect to the IUOS t ordinary appearances; 
they Ï111part life as it were to dead nlatter; they 
are continually surprising us with noyel and un- 
expected proofs of intentions l)lainly directed to a 
Inanifest object. If sOlne scoffcrs and sUl)el"ficial 
})ersons deslJise the enthusiaslll ,vith which these 
invcstigations have at tinles bcen pursued, and 
hold the exercise given by thel11 to the inge- 
nuity of inquirers to be rather a play of ilnagi- 
'nation than of reasoning, it is equally unde- 
niable that in SOlne of the n10st Ï1nportant and 
1nost practically useful of the sciences, design, so 
far froln being a Inatter of fanciful conjecture, is 
always assluned as incontestable, and the inquiry, 
often ,vith a Inerely practical view., is confined to 
discovcring what the object of the design is. 
r-Ihus, when the physiologist has discovered sOlne 
IJart of the anilual body before unknown, or 
observed sOlne nc,v operation of the known or- 
gans, he nevcr douhts that design exists, and that 
SOlne cnd is to be answercd. This h
 takcs for 
granted ,vithout any reasoning; and he onlyen- 
deavours to find out what the purpose is-what 
use the IJart can ha,-e-,vhat end the o11cratiou is 
intended to acco1111Jlish; neyer supposing it pos- 
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sible that either the part could be created, or the 
function appointed, ,vithout an object. The inves- 
tigation conducted upon tho assumption of this 
postulate has frequently led to the Inost brilliant 
discoyerics-alnong others, as we haye just seen, 
to by far the Inost Í1nportant ever made in l)hysio- 
logical science. For the mere exercise of the 
intellectual faculties, or gratification of scientific 
curiosity, we 1nay refer to ahnost all the singular 
phenolnena which fonn the bases of the reasonings 
as to design-the structure of the ear, and still 
Inoro of the eye-the circulation of the blood- 
the })hysiology of the fretus in the uterus, as con- 
trasted with the economy of the born aniu1al, 
and tho })rospective contrivances of a systeln 
,vhich until tho birth is to be wholly useless- 
the structure of the eye and the nictitating InOln- 
brane in different birds, and the ha,v in certain 
quadruI>cds-the powers of the eye in birds of 
prey-perhaps Inore than any thing else, the con- 
struction of their cells by bees, according to the 
most certain principles discovered by 1nen only 
with the help of the Inost refined analytical calculus. 
The atheist can only deny the wonderful nature of 
such operations of instinct by the violent asslunp- 
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tion that the bee works as the hcavcnly bodies 
roll, and that its lllatheHlatically corrcct opera- 
tions are no Inore to be ,vondered at than the 
equally mathC111atically adjusted mOYClllcnts of 
the planets-a truly violent assuIllption, and cS1)e- 
cially of those ,vho angrily ùeny that Incn have 
a soul differing in kind froIll the sentient prin- 
cil)le in thc lo,ver animals. 
Secondly. The universal recurrence of the facts 
on ,vhich Natural Theology rests deserves to be 
regarded as increasing the interest of this scicnce. 
The othcr sciences, those of Physics at least, are 
studicd only ,vhcn ,ve ,vithdra\v from all ordinary 
l)ursuits, and give up our Ineditations to theIne 
Those ,vhich can only be prosecuted by Incans of 
cxpcrilnent can ncvcr be studied at all ,vithout 
some act of our o,vn to alter the existing statc 
of things, and I>lace nature in circlullstances 
,vhich force her, by a lánd of question, as Lord 
Bacon phrases it, to rcveal her secrets. Even 
the sciences ,vhich depend on observation have 
thcir ficlds spread only here and there, hardly 
ever lying in our ,yay, and not always acccssible 
when .we ,vould go out of our ,yay to walk in 
theIne But there is no plare ,vhere the cyidences 
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of Natural Rcligion are not distributcd in a1TI11le 
mcasure. It is equally true that those evidences 
continually meet us in all the other branches of 
SCIence. A discovery lnade in thcse ahnost cer- 
tainly involyes some ne,v proofs of design in the 
forillation and governlTICnt of the universe. 
Thirdly and chiefly. Natural Theology stands 
far above all other sciences from the suhlÍ1ne and 
elevating nature of its objects. It tells of the 
creatwn of aU things-of the lnighty po"
er that 
fashioned and that sustains the universe-of the 
exquisite skill that contrived the ,vings, and beak, 
and feet of insects invisible to the naked eye- 
and that lighted the lanlp of day, and launched 
into space con1cts a thousand times larger than 
the earth, whirling a million of times s,vifter than 
a cannon ball, and burning ,vith a heat which a 
thousand centuries could not quench. It exceeds 
the bounds of 111aterial existence, and raiscs us 
froln the creation to the Author of Nature. Its 
office' is, not only to In ark ,,-hat things are, but 
for what ptu1)ose they ,yere 111ade Ly the infinite 
"isdom of an all-l)owerful being, ,vith whose e:xist- 
ence and attributes its high prerogative is to 
bring us acquainted. If ,ve l)rize, and justly, the 
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delightful contclnplations of the other SCIcnces; 
if ,ve hold it a n1arvellous gratification to have 
ascertained exactly the swiftness of the rCInotest 
planets-the nUInbcr of grains that a 11icce of 
, 
lead ,vonid wcigh at thcir surfaccs-and the de- 
grce in which each has becolne flattcncd in shape 
by rcvolving on its axis; it is surcly a yct more 
noble cInployulcnt of our faculties, and a still 
highcr prh-ilege of our nature, hlunbly, but con- 
fidently, to ascend from the univcrse to its Great 
First Cause, and investigate the unity, the pcr- 
sonality, the intentions, as ,veIl as the matchless 
skill and Inighty l)ower of hiu1 who Inade and 
sustains and Inoves those prodigious bodics, and 
all that inhabit theln. 
No,v, all the gratification of which ,ye ha,"o 
bcen treating is purcly scientific, and ,vholly in- 
dependent of any views of practical benefit result- 
ing frolll the science of Natural Theology. Tho 
pleasure in qucstiün is Inerely that double grati- 
fication ,vhich every science bestows-namely, tho 
contclnl)lation of truth, in tracing resemblances' 
and differcnces, and the pcrception of the cvi- 
dence by ,vhich that truth is established. K atu- 
ral Theology gives this double pleasure, like all 
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other branches of sciencc-like the InathcInatics- 
like physics-mud would give it if we ,yere beings 
of an order different fronl lnan, and whose des- 
tinies neyer could be affectcd by the truth or 
the falsehood of the doctrincs in question. Nay, 
we Inay put a still strongcr case, one analogous 
to the instance givcn above of thc })lcasure de- 
rivcd fron1 contcmplating some fine invention of 
a surgical instruInent. Persons of such lh.cs as 
should make it extrclnely desirable to theln that 
there was no God, and no Future State, Inight 
yery ,yell, as philosophers, derive gratification 
froln contemplating the truths of Natural Thco- 
logy, and from following the chain of evidence by 
\vhich these are established, and Inight, in such 
sublime Ineditation, find SOI11e solace to the l)ain 
which reflcction upon the past, ancl fears of the 
future are calculated to inflict upon theine 
But it is equally ccrtain that the science de- 
rives an interest incomparably greater frOln the 
considcration that we ourselves, \vho cultivate it, 
are most of all concerncd in its truth-that our 
O'VD highest destinie::; are involved in the results 
of the investigation. This, indced, makes it. 
beyond all doubt, the 1110st interesting of the 
K 
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SCIences, and sheds on the other branchcs of 
}lhilosophy an intcrcst lJcyond that which 
othcrwise bclongs to thcIn, rendering thcIll nlorc 
attractive in pro11ortiol1 as tIley conncct them- 
sclves ,vith this grand branch of human l
no'v- 
ledge, and arc cal)able of bcing made subservient 
to its uses. See only in ",.hat contelnplations the 
,visest of mcn end their most sublÏ1ne inquiries! 

{ark ,vhere it is that a N c,vtOl1 finally reposes 
after piercing the thickcst ycil that en,-clopcs 
natur
-grasping and arresting in their course 
the lllOSt subtle of her elclllents and the s\viftest- 
traversing the regions of boundless space-ex- 
ploring ,vorlds beyond the solar "yay-giving out 
the la,v"rhich hinds the univcrse in etcrnal order! 
He rests", as l)y an inevitable necessity. upon the 
contclnplation of the great First Causc, and holds 
it his highest glory to hayc lllade thc c\idcnce of 
his existencc, and thc dispensations of his vo,vcr 
and of his ,visdom, bctter understood by InCH. 
If such arc the peculiar pleasures w.hich al)!>er- 
tain to this science, it seems to follo,v that those 
philosopl1ers arc Inistakcn who would restrict us 
to a very fe,v dcmonstrations, to one or hvo in- 
stances of design, as sufficient proofs of the 
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Deity's power and skill in the creation of the 
,vorld. That one sufficient proof of this kind is 
in a certain sense enough cannot be denied: a 
single such proof oyerthro,,-s the dognlas of the 
atheist, and dispels the doubts of the sceptic; 
but is it enough to the gratification of the C011- 
telnplativc mind? The g-reat lllultiplication of 
proof.':) undeniably strengthens our positions; nor 
can wc ever affinn respecting the theorems in a 
science not of necessary but of contingent truth, 
that the evidence is sufficiently cogent without 
variety and repetition. But, independently alto- 
gether of this consideration, the gratification is 
renewed by each instance of design which ,ve are 
led to contelllplate. Each is different from the 
other. Each step renews our delight. The 
finding that at every step ,,-e make in one science, 
and with one object in view, a new proof is added 
to those before }Jossesseù bJ" another sciencc" 
affords a }JerlJetual source of new' interest and 
fresh enj oyment. This ,,'ould be true if the 
science in question were one of an ordinar) 
description. But ,dlen ,ve consider "what its 
nature is-how intilnately connected with our 
h
ghest concerns-how immediately and neces- 
K2 
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sarily leading to the religious adoration of the 
SUpreIIl(\ Being-can ,ye doubt that the })erpe- 
tuall y renewed lJroofs of his lJower, wisdom, and 
goodness tend to fix and to transport the Inind, 
by the constant nourishment thus afforded to feel- 
ings of l)ure and rational devotion? It is, in 
truth, an exercise at once intellectual and moral, in 
,yhich the highest faculties of the understanding 
and the ,vannest feelings of the heart alike par- 
tal
e, and in ,vhich not only ,vithout ceasing to 
be a philosopher the student feels as a Ulan, but 
in ,vhich the lllore ,yarlnly his human feelings are 
excited, the l110re philosopl1Îcall y he handles the 
subject. "That delight can be more elevating, 
more truly ,yorthy of a rational creature's enjoy- 
ment, than to feel, ,vherevcr we tread the paths 
of scientific inquiry, new evidence springing up 
around our footsteps-nc,v traces of dirine in- 
telligence and pow{\r 111eeting our eye! ""1'" care 
never alone; at least, like the old Roman, ,ve are 
nevcr less alone than in our solitude. 'Ve ,valk 
,vith the Deity; we COlllmune ,vith the great 
First Cause, ,vho sustains at evcry instant what 
the ,vord of his power nlade. The delight is 
rene,ycd at each step of our progress, though as 
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far as evidence is concerned we ha ,.e long ago 
had proof enough. But that is no lllore a reason 
for ceasing to contelnplate the subject in its per- 
I)etually renovated and varied forllls, than it 
would be a reason for resting satisfied with once 
seeing a long lost friend, that his existencc had 
been sufnf'iently proyed by one interyiew. Thus, 
instead of restricting ourselves to the proofs alone 
required to refute atheislll or relllOYC scepticislll, 
,ye should covet the indefinite lllultiplication of 
evidences of design and skill in the uniyerse, as 
subservient in a threefold way to purposes of use 
and of gratification: first, as strengthening the 
foundation whereupon thc systeln reposes; sc- 
condly
 as conducive to the ordinary purposes of 
scien tific gratification, each instance being a fresh 
renewal of that kind of enjoynlent; and thirdly, 
as giving additional ground for devout, pleasing, 
and wholesol11c adoration of the Great First Cause, 
who luadc and who sustains alll1ature. 
I t is, therefore, lnanifest that instead of resting 
satisfied with details and rcasons barel r sufficient 
to provc the existcnce of design in the universe, 
thc gratification of a laudable scientific curiosity, 
and the pro!)er indu1gence of rational devotion, 
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require that every occasion should be taken of 
exhibiting those cvidences upon ,rhich thc sys- 
tenl of Natural Theology rest
. The professed 
treati
es upon that science do not suffice for this 
.. 
purpose, although they ought unquestionably to 
entcr largcly., and ,vith' very great variety of 
illustration, into the proofs; but each several 
branch of scicnce, natural and llloral, should have 
a constant rcfcrence to tIns, and 
hould neyer fail 
to alJply its peculiar doctrines to\vards the proof 
and the illustration of the doctrines of Natural 
Thcology. 
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SECTIOX III. 


OF THE COi'l\EXIOK BET'YEEN KA TURAL A:'\D 
REVEALED RELIGIO]\. 


THE oI'dinary arguments against Natural Theo- 
logy with which ,ve hayc to contcnd arc those of 
atheists alld sce1Jtics; of 1)ersons who deny the 
existence of a First Cause, or who inyolye the 
whole question in doubt; of })ersons who think 
they see a balance of reason for dcn}ing the 
existence of a Dcity, or who consider the rea- 
sons on both sides as so equally poised that they 
cannot decide either ,yay. An objection of a 
yery different nature has sometÍ1nes proceeded, 
unex1)ectedly, fron1 a ycry different quarter-the 
friends of Revelation - who haye been known, 
\vithout due I'eRection, to contend that by the 
light of unassisted reason wc can kno,v absolutely 
nothing of God and a Future State." Theyapl)ear 
to be alanned lest the rrogress of Katl
ral Reli- 
gion 
hould 1woye dangerous to the acceptance of 
Reyealed; lest the former should, as it werc, be 
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ta1{cn as a substitute for the latter. They argue 
as if the t\yO syste1us "'"erc rivals, and whatevcr 
crcdit thc one gained, \vcre so much lost to the 
other. They sceill to think that if any discovcry 
- 
of a First Cause and another \vorld were 1uade by 
natural reason, it ,vould no longcr bc true that 
"life and imluortality 'YCI-C brought to light by 
the gOSIJcl." Although thesc rcasoners are neither 
the 1110St faluous advocates of revclation, nor the 
1110st enlightened, wc yct lnay do \yell to sho\v 
thc groundlessness of the alarn1s \vhich they 
\vouid excite. 
1. In the first l)lace, it is \yorthy of our consi- 
dcration that the greatest advocates of Natural 
Theology hayc ahvays been sinccre and even 
zealous Christians. The naines of Ray, Clarke, 
Derhau1, Reill, Paley, attcst the truth of this 
assertion. None of these \vas likely to lcnd his 
support to any systeu1 the cvidence of which put 
the outworks of Christianity in jcopardy. 80U1C 
of them, as Clar]{c and Paley, hayc signalized 
thcluselves as strcnuous and able defenders of 
thc truth of Rcyclation. Derhal11 actually dc- 
livcred his celc bratcd ,york on thc great truths 
of Natural 'fheology as a series of ser1110ns 
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!)reachcd in Bow Church" at a Lccturc for the 
l)l'olnotion of the Christian religion, foundcd by 
1\lr. Boyle. .At the saIne Lecturc" in St. Paul's, 
was dcli,-crcd Dr. Clar1i:e's arglullcnt à priori, 
and indccd his whole" E,-idcncc of Natural and 
Revcaled l{cligion," as well as his "DClllollstra- 
tion of the Bcing and Attributes of God;" and 
Dr. Bentley, the first l)rcachcr upon that founda- 
tion, dcliycrcd in like Inanncr as scrlnons his 
argulllcnt in fa,-our of Katurall{eligion fi'onl the 
structure of the hunlan lliind, thc anÏ1nal body, and 
the univcrse at large. 
This Lccture was expressly foundcd by :\11". 
Boyle in support of the Christian rcligion; and 
no rcference to Natural Thcology, apart frolll its 
uscs in supporting Rcvelation, is to be found in 
thc tenllS of the gift. 'rhe subjcct of the cight 
SCrIllOnS is to bc, in the words of the will, ,. The 
IJroof of thc Christian rcligion against notorious 
infidels, viz. atheists, thcists, Pagans, Jews, and 
l\[ahoillctans, not descending lower to any con- 
troversics that are alnong Christians thClllsch-cs." 
ì
 et the great Chri
tian divines Wh0111 we have 
nanled so construed these word
 as to include a 
proof of X atural Religion aillong the most esscntial 
K3 
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argull1cnts for Christianity; and ahnost as Inany 
of thc SerlTIOnS l)rcached at thc Boylc Lecture, 
during thc first forty ycars aftcr its foundation, 
}'clatc to the do -trincs of Natural Theology as to 
thosc of Rcyclation. So far \vere thc divines of 
that day frOl1l holding the two subjccts as hostilc 
to each othcr. * 
2. But, secondly, Natural Theology is nlost 
seryiceablc to the support of revelation. All the 
soundcst arguments in behalf of thc lattcr pre- 
suppose the forlner to be adn1Ïtted. 'Vitness the 
profound work of Butler, his" Analogy ofN aturaJ 
and Rcyealed Religion to thc Order of Nature," 
the 1110st arglunentative and philosophical defence 
of Christianity ever subnlitted to the world. But 
Lardncr and Palcy, and all other wTiters on 
the SalTIC side, abound in refcrences to Natural 
Theology, and in the course of their reasonIngs 
aSS1-une its truth
 as ])ostulates. 
,,-r e Inay sUPI10S
 that those l)ractised COl1tro- 
yersialists and zealous Christ.ians did not Inake 




 If anyone will read the vituperation rather than sermon 
against infidels with which Dr. Bentley commences his di::!courses 
upon K atural Religion, he will see no reason to doubt the zeal fOl 
Christiauity of that most learueù preacher. 
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such asslunptions gratuitously. 'Ve 11lay safely 
gh-c then1 credit for not resting their case upon 
n101'e postulates than the exigency of the argu- 
1nent required. Such a course if unnecessary 
would hayc been Inost unskilful, and n1Ïght hayc 
provcd clangerous by opening the door to new 
attacks. But they are not peculiar in their view 
of the subject. Boyle anù Newton were as sin- 
cerely attached to Christianity as any 111en in any 
age, and they are likewise the 1110st zealous advo- 
cates of IX ahu'al Religion. Lord Bacon", though 
Ïlnbucd perhaps with a certain degree of IJreju- 
dice on this subject, but of a philo::;ophical and 
110t a polelnical origin, distinctly places the truth 
of N atllral Religion at the entrance of theological 
study., and regards the evidences of Revelation as 
founded upon the l)re,ious del11011stration of N a- 
tural Theology, "The latter," he says", "is the 
l
er of the former", and opens our understanding 
to the genuine spirit of the scriptures, but also 
unlocks our belief: so that ,ye may enter upon the 
serious contemplation of the diYÍlle Po"
er, the 
characters of ,vhich are so deeply graven in the 
,yorks of the creation."* He elsewhere also la) s 


* De Dig. et Aug. lib. i. 
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it do,vn as clear that atheisn1 is to be rcfuted not 
l)y Iniraclcs but by the contc111plation of nature, 
and accurately takes thc distinction betwccn Reve- 
lation and Nat
ral Religion; that the foriner de- 
clares thc ,,
ill of God as to the "Torship 1110st 
acceptablc", \vhile thc latter teaches his existcnce 
and po,vcrs, but is silent as to a ritual. * 
3. Accordingly,ve procecd a step farthcr, anù 
assert"' thirdly, that it is a vain and ignorant thing 
to suppose that Natural Thcology is not neces- 
sary to thc support ofRcvclation. The lattcr J11ay 
be untruc", though the fonncr bc adlnitted. It 
111ay be provcd, or allo,ved, that there is a God, 
though it be denied that he scnt any 111Cssage to 
luan, through n1en or othcr intern1cdiate agcnts; 
as indeed the Epicureans believcd in the existence 
of the gods, but hcld thcIn to kecp wholly aloof 
froIn hlunan affairs", leaving thc world, physical 
as ,yeU as Iuoral, to itself, \vithout the lcast inter- 
ference in its COnCe1'"'lS. t But Rcvelation cannot 


* De Dig. lib. iii. c. 2. 
T It is singular, too, that this sect inculcated religious duties 
towards the gods, whom nevertheless they neither believed to be 
the creators nor governors of the univel"se. Cicero says of its 
founder, "De sanctitate, de pit;tate advtrsus deus liùros scripsit 
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Ðe true if Natural Religion is false, and cannot 
be dClnonstrated strictly by any argulllent, or 
established by any evidcnce without proviug or 
assulning the latter. A little attcntion to the 
subjcct will clearly l)rove this proposition. 
Suppose it were shown by incontestable 1)roofs 
that a ulcssenger sent iUllnediately fro1l1 heaven 
had appeared on the earth; SUPIJose, to make the 
case l110re strong against our arglunent., that this 
Illes senger arrived in our own days, nay appeared 
before our eyes, and shewed his divine title to have 
his lllessage believed., by pcrforming 111iracles in 
our prescnce. Noone can by possibility Ï1nagine 
a stronger case; for it excludes all arglullents 
upon the weight or the fallibility of testÌ1nony; 
it assumes all the ordinary difficulties in the way 
of Revelation to be got over. Now, even this 
strong evidence \yoltld not at all establish the 
truth of the doctrine prol11ulgated by the 111es- 
senger; for it would not :show that the story 
he brought was \vorthy of belief in anyone IJar- 


Epicurus. At quomodo in his loquitur? ut Coruncanum, ut 
Scævolam, Pontifices maximos te audire dicas." "Y Oil would 
think;' says he, "to hear him, it was our high-priests des. 
canting t:pon holine
s and piety." 
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. 
ticular cxcept his sUl)crnatural powers. These 
,vould bc demonstrated by his ,vorking lniracles. 
All thc l'est of his statclnent ,voldd rest on 
his asscrtion. But a bcing capable of ,yorking 
Iniracles lnight very ,vell be capable of deceiving 
us. The possession of power docs not of neces- 
sity e:xclude either fraud or lnalice. This lllCS- 
scnger might come fi.'oln an evil as ,yell as froln 
a good being; he ll1ight cOlne frolll Inore beings 
than onc; 01' he Inight con1e fro111 one bcing 
of lnany existing- in the universe. When Chris- 
tianity ,vas first promulgated
 the Iniracles of 
Jesus ,vere not denicd by the ancicnts.; but it 
,vas asserted that they caIne froln evil beings
 and 
that he ,vas a lnagician. Such an cxplanation 
,vas consistcnt with the kind of bclicf to ,vhich 
the votaries of polytheisln ,vere accustomed. They 
,vere habitually credulous of lniracles and of di- 
,ine interl)ositions. But their argnn1el1t ,vas not 
at all unphilosophical. There is nothing ,vhatcycr 
inconsistent in the power to ,vork lniraclcs being 
conferred ul)on a lnan or 
 Inil1ister by a supcr- 
natural being
 ,vho is either of lin1Ìted power 
hilnsel:f, or of great In alignity, or ,vho is one 
of lnany such beings. Yet it is certain that 
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no Ineans can be dcyised for attcsting the supcr- 
natural agcncy of anyone, exccpt such a power 
of working miracles; thercfore, it is l)lain that 
110 sufficient cvidcnce can cycr be giycn by direct 
Reyelation alone in fa,-our of the great truths 
of religion. The Incsscngcr in question nlight 
haye IJo,vcr to ,york nliracles \vithout cnd, and 
yct it would rCl11ain unprovcd, either that God 
,va
 oll1nipotcnt
 and one
 and bcncvolcnt
 or that 
he dcstincd his creatures to a future state
 or that 
he had Inadc thCI11 such as they are in thcir l)rcsellt 
state. All this Illight bc truc
 indced; but its truth 
\vould rest only on thc I11essenger's asscrtion, and 
upon whateyer internal eyidence the nature of his 
COllllllunicatioll affordcd; and it Illight be false
 
without the least derogation to the truth of the 
fact that he caUle froln a supcrior being, and pos- 
sessed the power of suspending the la\vs of nature. 
But thc doctrines of the existence of a Deity 
and of his attributes
 \vhich Natural Religion 
teaches
 preclude the possibility of such ambi- 
guities and rCI110ye all those difficulties. "T c 
thus learn that the Creator of the world is onc 
and the salliC; and we conlC to kno,v his attributes
 
not ll1crcly of power, which alone the direct COln- 
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lllunication by miracles could conycy, but of 
,visdolll and goodness. Built upon this foun- 
dation, the lllcssage of Revclation bcco111cS at once 
unhllllcachable :nd invaluable. I t converts cycry 
infercnce of reason into certainty, and, abovc all, 
it COllllllunicates the Divine Being's intcntions 
rcspecting our o,vn lot, with a degrec of precision 
,vhich the infercnces of Natural Theology very 
illlperfectly possess. This, in truth, is the chief 
superiority of Revelation, and this is the praise 
justly given to the Gospel in sacred writ-not 
that it teaches the being and attributcs of God, 
but that it brings life and immortality to light. 
It deserycs, howcvcr, to bc rClllarkcd, in pcrfect 
consistency with the argluncnt which has hcre 
bccn lllaintained, that no mere revelation, no 
direct lllcssage, however avouched by Iniraculous 
gifts, could prove the faithfulness of the proilliscs 
held out by the lllcssellgcr, exccpting by the 
slight infercnce which the nature of the 11leSsage 
might afford. The portion of his credentials 
which consisted of his llliraculous powers could 
not provc it. For unlcss we had first ascertained 
the unity and the bencyolcnce of thc being that 
sent hiln, as those llliraclcs only proyc power, 
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]10 Inight be sent to decei,-e us; and thus tho 
hOlJCS held out by hÏ1n Inight be delusions. The 
doctrines of Natural Religion here conIC to our 
aid, and secure our belief to the Inessenger of 
one Being, whose goodness they hayo taught us 
to trust. 

1. In other respects, the scryices of K atural 
Religion are far froln inconsiderable, as subsidiary 
to, and co-operatiyc with, the great help of Reve- 
lation. Thus, were our ,,
hole knowledge of the 

 
Deity drawn froln Revclation, its foundation Inust 
becolne weaker and \Yeal
er as the distance in 
lJoint of tÏ1ne increases fronl the actual inter- 
IJosition. Tradition, or the evidcnce of testi- 
1nony, 111ust of nccessity be its only l)roof: for 
perpetual lniracles lnust ùe 'Yfought to give us 
e\-idence by our own senses. N ow, a perpetual 
Iniracle is a contradiction in tcrnls; for the cx- 
cel,tion to, or suspension of, the laws of nature 
so often repeated would destruy the laws theln- 
selves, and with the laws the force of the excep- 
tion or suspension. Upon testin1ony, then, all 
l
evelation nlust rest. Eycry age but the onc 
in which the miracles ,yoro wTought, and c,.cry 
country but thc one that witnessed theln-in- 
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deed, all the people of that country itself save 
those actually present-must receive the proofs 
,vhich they afford of Divine interposition upon 
the testil110ny of eye-,vitnesses, and of those to 
,,,hOl11 eye-witnesses told it. Even if the miracles 
,vere exhibited before all the nations of one age, 
the next I11ust believe upon the authority of tra- 
dition; and if ,ye suppose the interposition to be 
repeated from til11e to time, each repetition ,yould 
il}caIcuIably ,veaken its force, because the la,vs 
of nature, though not wholly destroyed, as they 
nlust be by a constant violation, would yet lose 
their l)revailing force, and each exception ,vould 
becon1e a slighter proof of supernatural ageney. 
It is far otherwise ,vith the proofs of Natural 
Religion; repetition only strengthens and extends 
theln. "Ve are by no means affirming that Reve- 
lation ,vould lose its sanction by lapse of tinle, as 
long as it had the perpetually lle,v and living evi- 
dence of Natural Rc1igion to sUl)port it. "\tVe are 
only shewing the use of that evidence to llevela- 
tion, by exanlining t11e inevitable consequences 
of its entire removal, and seeing how ill su})ported 
the truths of Revelation would be, if the prop ,yere 
,yithdrawn ,yhich they borro,y froin Natural Thco- 
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logy; for then they would rest upon tradition 
alone. *" 
In truth. it is ,vith Natural Religion as ,vith 
lUaU] of the greatest blessings of 0111' sublunary 
lot: they are so COlnlnon
 so habitually present 
to anù enjoyed by us, thàt we becoIne insensible 
of their valuc
 and only estÏ1nate th(11n aright 
when we lose theIn, or fancy theu1 lost. r'\..CCUS- 
tOIlled to handle the truths of Revelation in con- 
nexion with
 and in addition to
 those of N" atli.ral 
Theology
 and never having experienced any 
state of mind in which we were without the latter, 
\VC forget ho,v essential they are to the foriner. 
As we are wont to forget the existence of the air we 
constantly breathe until put in n1Índ of it by SOlne 
violent change threatening suffocation
 so it re- 
quires a violent fit of abstraction to figlUC to our- 
selves the state of our belief in Reyelation were the 
lights of natural religion withdrawn. The ex- 
istence and attributes of a God are so faIniliarly 
proved by every thing around us, that ,ye can 
hardly picture to ourselves the state. of our belief 
in this great truth
 if ,ye only kne,v it by the 
testÏ1nony bOl"ne to miracles, which
 however au- 
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then tic, ,yere yet "Tought in a 1'e1110te age and 
distant region. * 
5. The use of Natural Theology to the belieyer 
in Revelation is equally reluarkable in keeping 
alive the feelings of piety and devotion. As this 
topic has occurred under a former head, it is 
only to be prescnted here in close connexion with 
Revealed Religion. It Inay be observed, then, that 
even the inspired 1)enlnen have constant reconrse 
to the yie\vs \vhich are derived froIl1 the conteln- 
l)lation of nature ,vhen they \yould exalt the 
Deity by a description of his attributes, or incul- 
cate senti1nents of devotion to,vards hi1n. .. Ho,v 
excellcnt," says the Psahllist, ., is thy n
U11e in all 
the earth; thou hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. I will consider the heavens, even the 
\vork of thy fingers; the 11100n and the stars 
\vhich thou hast ordained." See also that singu- 
larly beautiful poeln the 139th Psalm; and the 
Book of Job, froln the 38th to the Jlst chapter. 
It is relnarkable ho\v little is to be found of 



:: l\Ir. Locke has said, upon a similar question, " He that takes 
away Reat;on to make way for Revelation puts out the light of 
both; anù åoes much ab
nt the same as if he would persuade a 
man to put out his eyes, the better to receive the remote lig-ht of an 
invisible star by a tdescope:'-(Human Understanding, iv. 19, 4.) 
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particularity and l)recision in any thing that has 
been reycaled to us respecting the nature of thc 
Godhead. For the wisest pnrposes it has pleased 
Providence to ycil in awfuln1ystcry ahnost all the 
attributes of the Ancient of Days beyond what 
natural reason teaches. By direct interposition, 
through Iniraculous agency, we become acquainted 
with his will, and arc lnade III ore ccrtain of his 
existcnce; but his peculiar attributes are nearly 
the samc in the volume of nature and in that of 
his rcvcaled ,vord. 
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NOTE I.-PAGE 11. 


Of the Classification of the Sciences. 


I A
{ abundantly sensible, not only, as is stated in the 
text, }lOW imperfect all such classifications must be, hut 
that grave objections may be urged against the one I have 
adopted, and particularly against the threefold division of 
physical, psychological, and elhical or moral. It may be 
said that onc part of the moral branch of Natural Theo- 
logy belongs to psychology - namely, the arguments 
drawn from the nature of the mind in favour of a future 
state; and that this part ought therefore to have been 
classed with the second division of the ontological hranch 
-namely, the psychological. But it must be borne in 
mind that the two first divisions, comprising the ontolo- 
gical branch, are confined to the doctrine of existences 
-the investigation of the Deity's existence anel attri- 
butes; while the whole of the third division, or second 
branch, relates to the prospects of man with respect to 
his soul; anel consequently, although the arguments 
respecting these prospects are Imrtly of a psychological 
nature, yet they relate to the future, and not at all to the 
past or present-not at aU to the doctrine of existence 
L 
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or attributes. This is therefore a sufficiently distinct 
ground for the separation. In all such classifications 
,ve should be guided by views of convenience, rather 
than by any desire to attain perfect symmetry; anel that 
arrangement may be best suited to a particular purpose 
which plants the same things in one order, anel separates 
thenl and unites them in one way, when an arrangement 
which should dispose those things differently might be 
preferable, if we had another purpose to serve. Thus 
the three elivisions of physics, psychology, and morals 
may be convenient for the purposes of Natural Theology, 
and yet it may not so well suit the purposes of general 
science; although I own lilY opinion to be in favour of 
that classification for such general purposes also, keeping 
always in minel that whatever portion of moral science 
(using the term in its more ordinary sense) belongs to 
ontology comes within the second, and not the third, 
su bdivision, and that the third deals with deontology 
alone. 
The various classifications which, in ancient as well 
as modern times, have been made of the sciences, are 
well calculated to illustrate the difficulty of a perfect 
arrangement. The Greek philosophers distinguished 
them into physics, ethics, anel logic. Under the first 
head was comprehended both the nature of mind and 
of the Deity; consequently, under physics were classed 
what we now term psychology and theology, as ,yell as 
natural philosophy. Mr. Locke mainly adopted the 
same order when he ranged the objects of science into 
physical, practical, ancllogical (
VCTIX'Y), 7tPXX:;'IY..1'j, CT"tj- 
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1u.,E
W7'm1], or ÀI)Y
r..1]) ; or, 1. Things in themselves know- 
able, whether Goel himself, angels, spirits, bodies; or 
their affections, as number, figure, &c. 2. Actions, as 
they depend upon us in order to happiness; and 3. The 
use of signs, in order to knowledge. Thus, like the 
Greek philosophers, he classed natural philosophy, psy- 
chology, amI theology under one head; but as he only 
stated ethics to be" the most considerable of the second 
head," it may be doubtful whether or not he included 
under it any practical application of the natural branches 
of the first head. One thing, too, is quite clear in this 
arrangemellt,-that pure n1athematics becomes part of 
the science of ontology-that is, of existences, natural 
and mental; and yet it bears a n10re close relation to the 
third, or logical division. It certainly appears somewhat 
violent to class fluÀions with anatomy, llletallurgy with 
psychology, and entomology with theology; while we 
make separate heads of ethics and logic. But yet more 
violent is 1\1. Turgot's classification, by which he ranges, 
under the head of physical sciences, not only natural 
philosophy and metaphysics by name, but also logic and 
history. To thus classing history there is, indeed, a 
double objection. Not only is it doing unnecessary vio- 
lence to common language, to make that which bears no 
exclusive relation to natural objects a part of physics, 
but to make history a science at all is perhaps yet more 
objectionable, unless in the sense in which inductive 
science is deemed historical by Lord Bacon-being con- 
sidered by him as the history of facts. But this, too, is 
incorrect; for the history or record of facts is only the 
L2 
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foundation of inductive science, which consists in the 
cOlnparison, or reasoning from the comparison, of these 
facts, and marking their differences and resemblances; 
.whereas history is applicable to all events and all 
sciences, being n1erely the record of things that have 
happened, of \vhatever kind, and implies no reasoning 
or conlparing at all. 'Vhy is poetry, music, painting 7 
on1Ïtted in such an arrangement as that of Turgot? 
They are as nluch sciences as history. 
Lord Bacon's own scientific classification is certainly 
not distinguished by peculiar felicity. He divides science 
into three parts, according as its object is the Deity, Man, 
or External Nature, naming these branches-Natural 
Theology, Human Philosophy, and Natural Philosophy. 
Hence, while intellectual and moral philosophy are sepa- 
rated from theology, they are both classed with anatomy 
and nledicine; while optics and acoustics, merely from 
their relation to the hUlnan eye and the human ear, are 
ranged under the same head with ethics, and separated 
fronl natural philosophy. Hence, too, the chemical 
nature of the blood and bones of man is nlade one part 
of one division-Human Philosophy; while the che- 
mical nature of the blond anll bones of all other animals 
is ranged under another head-Natural Philosophy. As 
for logic and the mathen1atics, they are treated as a kind 
of appendix to physics, rather than as deserving the 
l1an1e of sciences. 
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NOTE II.-PAGE 52. 


Of tile Psychological Argument from Final Causes. 


DR. CLARKE maintains that the evidences of design 
are much more to be traced in the natural than in the 
moral world; hut he plainly nleans by this proposition, 
not so much to compare the proofs of Divine wisdom 
exhibitecl in the phenomena of the material with those 
exhibited in the phenomena of the intellectual world, as 
to show that the designs or intentions of the Deity are 
nlore easily perceived in the arrangements of the world 
with which we are most conversant, than his plans for 
our happiness, and his general intentions respecting our 
fate, are to be inferred from moral considerations. It is, 
however, to be remarked that, like all other reasoners 
upon Natural Theology, Dr. Clarke confines his attention 
entirely to physical, and never adverts to psychological, 
proofs. 
1\Ir. Smith, in his Theory of 1JIoral Sentiments, has 
interspersed with his reasonings upon the tonstitution of 
the affections and feelings, reflections upon the purposes 
to which they are subservient; and 
Ir. Stewart's writ- 
ings afford frequent instances of his attention having 
been alive to the soundness of the same speculation. 
Indeed, no one who had the accurate and just yiews of 
the nature of the sentient principle, and the steady con- 
yiction of its separate and immaterial nature, which 
IJrevail through all his writings, could frril to perceive 
the application of the argnnlent à posteriori to our 
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n1ental constitution. But these indications of this ad- 
mirable writer's attention to the subject are accidental, 
anel scattered through his works; and it is exceedingly 
to be regretted, nor, indeed, very easily to be explained, 
that he should have entirely omitted all reference to the 
constitution of our mental faculties in the otherwise full 
and able treatise upon Natural Religion which fornIs so 
large a part-above one-third-of his' Philosophy of the 
Active Powers.' 'Vith the exception of a single remark 
(vol. ii., p.48), and that only upon the adaptation of 
our faculties to our external circumstances, and a quo- 
tation from Locke, which relates lllore to the bodily than 
to the mental powers, there occurs nothing whatever 
upon this important part of the subject in that excellent 
,york, where it woule! have been so peculiady appro- 
priate. 
This silence of modern writers upon Natural Theology 
is easily accounted for by the same consideration to 
,vhich Dr. Reid has referred in eXplaining how the 
modern sceptics have admitted the existence of appeaj- 
ances of design in the universe, and denied what he 
terms the llIajor proposition-that design may be traced 
by its effects; while t:le ancient sceptics, adn1itting the 
latter proposition, denied the former. He considers this 
as owing to the great discoveries in l)hysics made in 
modern times; and to the same cause may be ascribed 
the disposition of Natural Theologians to confine their 
attention to the evidences afforded by the lllaterial world. 
The ancients, on tIle other hand, whose progress in N a- 
tural Philosophy was extrelnely limited, bestow nlore 
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attention, and with considerably greater success, upon 
Intellectual Philosophy; and accordingly we finù that 
they drew their arguments à poste'riori for the exist- 
ence of design in the universe as much from moral as 
from physical considerations. 
The discussion held by Socrates with Aristodemus, as 
recorded by Xenophon, is well known. After enume- 
rating the various convenient arrangenlellts of the bodily 
organs, he adds-O=.! 'to'"lVV fÞOYOV 'Yj?,X.écré TW GéW TOl) (J'W- 
1L7.:to; E7f'fJ-éÀ'Yje1íVCXJ" aÀÀ' (6r.'EP fJ-éY'O'';"'OV é(rn) xal T1íV 

l)X""tjv xpa'r'l(J''r'1ív TW aVepW7tW E"lE<pl)(J'E" 7'lYO; yap aÀÌ\Q:J 

WI)U 
l)X'Y) 'lfpwTa f1ÆY GEWV, 'twv 'ta, fLeyuT7'a xal xaÀÀUT'r'cx' 
(fvv';"'a
av'r'wv, 'jcre"j'tal 6-:1 éun; '0'1 OE <puÌ\OY a,M? 'Y) a,"I- 
OpW7fOl, ÐéOl); GEfar.'évoucn; 'lfOW" Öé 
uX'Y) T'Y)) av8fw7tIV'tj; 
ii!.aVW7'Epa, 'lfpo<puÀÀa'r'TE(J'9al, 'Y) ÀlfJ-OV, 'Y) ÖI
O;, 'Y) 'IJ1X"1, "I} 
BaÌ\7f'Y), 'Y) VOcrOl; E7I'rx.oupYjcral, 'Y) pWfJ-'Yjv (/.,úX'Yjcra,l, 'Y) 7tp'J; 
fLa6'YjcrlY EX'lfov'Y)cral, 'Y) ócra, a"l axoucr
, 'Y) 10 1 , 1) fLa
Y), lxa- 
'Vw'r'Efc/" Eû'tl OIcx,fÞEfJ-v'YjcrGal ;-" Nor has the Deity been 
satisfied with taking carre of the body alone; he has 
implanted in rnan 'what is a far greater 'work to have 
made-a rnost excellent soul; f01' what other animal 
possesses a mind that can perceive the ea:islence of the 
Gods by 'lv/tOrn all these vast and fair 'works have been 
formed? JVhat other creature than '{nan 'Worships those 
Gods? JVhat other intelligence is superior to man's in 
providing against hunger, and thirst, and cold, ancl 
heat? 01' in curing diseases, OJ' in exercising strength, 
or in cultivating learning, 01' in storing 'Up the recollec- 
tion of things hea1'd, and seen, and learnt 1"*-lt filay 
, 
# Xen. l\-1emor. I. iv. 13. 
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be observed here, in passing, that 1\1r. Stewart, who 
refers to this passage, has adopted the IJaraphrastic 
translation hy 1\1rs. Fielding, and it is extremely un- 
like the original. Mr. Stewart justly praises the" almost 
divine sÏ1nplicity" of the whole conversation, which is 
a just eulogy; but the translation, although ,vell written, 
little reselnbles the Greek in that particular. The one 
I have here given is at least faithful. 
In like manner, the discussion with Euthydemus, after 
s110wing the goodness of the Gods in adapting all things 
to Inan
s use, closes with mentioning the senses given us 
-to enjoy those gifts of external nature, and, lastly, the 
use of reason. TOÔE ",at ^f)ywY
fj"l 
 !J.,t"l Ep.4,u()at, &c. &c. 
-" They have i'mplanted reason in our nature, 'whereby 
'lce Ùiqllire touching external things; and, arguing and 
'remembering, we learn the uses of each, and hit upon. 
many contrivances fm' attaining good and avoiding eril. 
Have they not also given us the gift of speech, by 'which 
we can cornmunicate mutually all 'we have learnt, and 
thus instruct each other, and make laws, and 'regulate 
cieil polity l"
 
Plato pursues the same course of reasoning. 'Ve 
may refer particularly t'J the tenth and twelfth books of 
the treatise De Legg. Thus, towards the euel of the 
latter book, he states the argument for the Deity's exist- 
ence as twofold-the nature of the mind, and the order 
of the worldly systen1. The first of his reasons is drawn 
from considering the qualities of the n1Ïnd; its greater 
antiquity than that of the body and its immortality; 
:i' Xen. l\Iemor. IV. iii. 11. 
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for the Platonists certainly considere(l imlnortality to be 
so nluch of the essence of nlind as to deduce fronl thence, 
as the less clear proposition, the existence of a Deity. 
The Stoics reasoned in like manner, with an equal 
regard to mental and to natural phenonlena. Epictetus, 
after deducing the inference of design fronl the adapta- 
tions of sensible objects, as of the eye to light, adds, 
correctly and philosophically, that "the constitution of 
the understanding, whereby it not only receives impres- 
sions through the senses, but also deals with the ideas 
thus received, and conlbines or composes something out 
of thenl, proceeding from things that are near to things 
quite remote, proves the existence of an Artificer; since 
things carrying such marks of contrivance could not," 
he contends, "exist spontaneously, and without design."* 
The same train of reasoning is followed by Cicero in 
all those parts of his writings in which he treats of the 
existence of a Deity. Thus the famous passage 
o often 
quoted fronl the treatise De Þlatura Deor'llm, cnela with 
a reference to our lnelltal constitution, although this 
part of it is not so frequently attended to. "An vero si 
dOl1lUm 11lagnam, pulchramque videris, non IJossis adduci 
ut etialll si dominUlll non videas muribus illanl et mus- 
telis ædificatam putes; tantum vero ornatum 111undi, 
talltaln varietatenl pulchritudinemque rerum ce1estiulll, 
tan tam vim et nlagnitudinum nun'is atque terrarunl si 
tuunl ac non clem'urn Ílnlnorta1iunl domicilium putes, 
nOllne plane desipere videare?" Thus far as to sensible 
objects. But he proceeds, " Aliud a terrâ sUlnsimu
) aliud 
III Epict. Enchir. i. 6. _ 


L3 
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ab humore, aliud ah igne, alind an aëre eo quem spiritû 
ducimus: illllcl autenl quod vincit hæc omnia, ration em 
dico et si placet, pluribus verbis, mentem, consilium, 
cogitationenl, prudentianl ubi invenimus? unde sustu- 
limus? *" 
And again, in the sanle book, after speaking at large 
of the structure of the body, and the uses to which its 
various parts are adapted, he adds, " Jam vero animum 
ipsunl, DleIntemque hominis, rationenl, consiliuDl, pru- 
dentiam, qui non divinâ curâ perfecta esse l)erspicit, is 
his ipsis rebus mihi videtur carere." He }Jroceeds to 
show how great a gift reason is fronl its productions: 
"Ex quo scientia intelligitur quam vim habeat, qualis 
sit, quâ ne in deo quic1eul est res una præstantior ;'3 
and he closes with the ,yell-known passage in praise of 
eloquence t. 
In the Tusculan Questions he alludes to mind in a dif- 
ferent manner. After going through the various pro- 
visions nIade for human enjoyment in the economy of 
;nature, lIe adds, "Sic DIentem hominis quamvis cum 
non videas ut deum non vides, tamen ut deum agnoscis 
ex operihlls ejus, sic ex Inenloriâ rerun1 et inventione et 

eleritate motus onlLique pu]chritudine virtutis, "inl 
divinam mentis agno
cito t." 
The course of the argnnIent in which he is engaged in 
this first part of his ,york, the imnIortality of the soul, 
leads him to use the phenomena of its faculties for the 
purpose of illustrating its separate existence; and, there- 


';c Dc Kat. Dem. ii. 6. t Ibid. ii. 59. 
t Tusc. Qu. i. 
9. 
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fore, he only enUlnerates the arrangements of the natural 
world a::; proofs of Divine agency, and gives those proofs 
not as the main object of the argument, but as introduc- 
tory to his statement of the soul's independent nature. 
In these speculations of the ancient philosophers, we 
cannot find any process of strict inductive reasoning; 
and, accorrungly, the facts are not turned to the best 
account for the purposes uf the argument. But this 
defect appears, at the least, as much in the physical as 
in the psychological portion of the reasoning. Indeed, 
the latter comes more near to our own philosophy; and 
certainly we must admit that those old writers upon 
Natural Theology, in the place which they assigned to 
intellectual phenomena, pursued a more 
ound and con- 
sistent method of philosophising, t11an the llloderns have 
done when speculating upon the same subject. 


NOTE IlL-PAGE 80. 


Of the Doctrine of Cause and Effict. 
THE argument deduced by sceptical writers frOln l\{r. 
Hun1e's doctrine respecting causation has tended to 
bring some discredit upon the doctrine itself, by raising 
a l]rejuclice against it. The bad lise, however, which is 
made of a sound principle is not fairly a matter of charge 
against that principle. The only question is whether or 
not the principle be just in itself; and it cannot be just 
if legitin1ate reasoning can deduce from it an absurd con- 
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sequence. A dangerous consequence, how rigorously 
, 
soever following fr0111 it, would of course fonn no reason 
against its reception, though it might justly be made the 
ground of examining very narrowly the foundations upon 
which the doctrine itself rested. 
l\lr. Stewart, in a valuable and learned note to the 
"Philosophy of the I-Iuman 1Iind," (vol i., note D,) 
has brought together the authorities, which have all 
ll10re or less not only countenanced, but even forestalle(l 

Ir. I-Iume in his l)osition-that we know nothing of cau- 
sation except by observing a constant junction between 
two events or two facts. This is Un(luestionably true. 
'Ve expect that heat being applied to combustible bo- 
llies, they will take fire; and that air being excluded 
they will cease to burn. "\Ve eXllcct this, because be- 
tween the application of heat and the ignition of the 
heated body, between the exclusion of air and the ex- 
tinction of the fire, we have constantly observed the 
relation of sequence-the one event being always fol- 
lowed closely by the other. The inference which 
forms the ground of this expectation, forms the ground 
of our lJelief that the one event occasions the other- 
that there is between tr e two a connexion beyond the 
mere relation of junction and sequence-and that the 
one, the l)receding event, exerts an influence, a force, a 
power, over the other, and produces the other. 
This constant conjunction, therefore, in l)oint of fact, 
is the ground of our belief, and is the origin of our ideas 
of causality or causation. So far we must admit the 
doctrine in question. That it is the only ground of the 
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velief, and the only origin of the idea, may admit of some 
doul)t. This is the point on which turns the connexion 
vetween the science of Natural Theology and the contro- 
versy we are now referring to; and therefore it deserves 
some consideration in the present note. 
1. The luere constant and unvarying succession of two 
events would not of itself be sufficient to make us, even 
in popular language, denominate the one a cause of the 
other. Light unifonnly succeeds dark-one o'clock 
always foUows twelve; but no nIan ver thought of call- 
ing or of deenIing night to be the cause of day, or 1100n 
of afternoon*. Another aud a very important experiment 
or observation is required before we pronounce the suc- 
cessive or conjoined events to be related one to the other 
as cause and effect. X ot only lllust the secoml event 
always have been found to follow the first, hut the 
second nlust never have been observed without the first 
preceding it, or at least without some other event pre- 
ceding it-in which case the causation is predicated 
alike of both those preceding events. Thus, the clock 
pointing to one is not reckoned the effect of its having 
previously l)ointed to twelve; but it is reckoned the 
effect of a certain mechanisnI, namely, a spring un- 
folding itself, because if the spring is })revented frOlll 
relaxing, the hanù no longer points; anù so it is also 


* :\Ir. Stewart's observation, that day follows night as much as 
Dight fullows day, makes no difJ
rence in this illustration: for we 
may suppose the 
ase of a !)erson seeing ùay for the first time, or 
twelve o"clock for the fil:öJt time, and the conclusion in the tc),.t 
would still hold good. 
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reckoned the effect of a weight pulling a cord, because, 
when that weight is stopped in its descent, the whole 
machinery stops. 
2. But we derive not our notion of causality from even 
this double proof-the positive and negative con1bined- 
the two observations that one event always follows the 
other, and that it ceases when the other ceases. This 
of itself would only tell us the fact, that when one event 
exists the other exists immediately afterwards and not 
otherwise. Our minds form, whether we will or no, 
another idea-not nlerely that of constant conneÅion or 
succession, 1)ut of the one exerting a power over the other 
by an inherent force; and this is the idea of causation. 
'Vhence do we derive it? I apprehend only from our 
consciousness. 'Ve feel that we have a will and a IJower 
-that ,ve can move a lilnb, and affect by our own 
powers, excited after OUI own volition, a change upon 
external objects. Now from this consciousness we derive 
the idea of power, and we transfer this idea and -the rela- 
tion on which it is founded between our own will and the 
change produced, to the relations between events wholly 
external to ourselves-assuming them to be connected
 
as we feel our volition J.nd our moven1ents are mutually 
connected. 
If it be said that this idea by no means involves that 
of necessary connexion, nothing can be n10re certain. 
The whole is a question of fact-of contingent truth. 
Just as the world might be so constituted that heat ap- 
plied should not ignite, nor air excluded extinguish- 
so might our volition cease to make our limbs move, as it 
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does cease in paralysis. As it is, and because our will has 
hitherto had the power to move our limbs, we have ac- 
quired the idea of power and of causation. But if it had 
always been otherwise, and that no connexion of succes- 
"' 
sion had ever existecl between our volition and our 
movements, I do not see how the idea of power or caus- 
ality could ever have been obtained by us fronl any 
observation of the sequence of events. The idea of 
design or contrivance, in like Inanl1er, must have been 
wanting to us; and hence, I cannot understand how, 
but for the consciousness of power, we could ever have 
been led to the belief in the existence of a First Cause. 
This is another, and, to 111Y luind, a very strong, addi- 
tional reason for resting the evidences of Natural Theo- 
logy upon the argunlent Ù posteriori alone. 
That they are greatly in error who confound, as has 
been too comn10n, causation with necessary conllexion, 
and who deny the existence of the relation of causality 
merely because the relation is contingent and not neces- 
sary, i
 sufficiently manifest. Our ideas of power and of 
causation are solid and" ell founded, although they only 
refer to a power or a causation which mayor may not 
exist. That une event causes another may be a propo- 
sition quite true, to which we affix a precise and definite 
meaning, and which we have learnt from observation 
and fron1 consciousness, although the order of nature 
might easily have been so constituted as that the two 
events should never have been found in sequence. At 
present the order of nature connects them, and we affinn 
that there exists the relation of cause and effect-a rela- 
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tion contingent, however, and not necessary. Of neces- 
sary causation we can by no possibility know any thing; 
but causation may be real enough though contingent. 


NOTE IV.-PAGE 57, 107. 


Of the " Système de La lYàtl1'J'e," a.nd the Hypothesis 
of .J.llaterialism. 


THERE is no book of an atheistical description which 
l1as ever made a greater in1pression than the famous 
Système de La Nature. It bears the impression of Lon- 
ùon, 1780, but was manifestly printed in France; also, 
it purports to be written by l\1irabaud, secretary of the 
Académie Française; and in a prefatory advertisement 
by the supposed editor, who pronounces a great l)anegyric 
upon the work, enough "appears to engender doubts of 
1Vlirabaud having been its author. He died in 1760 ; 
and it was twenty years before the work appeared- 
found, says the writer, among a collection of n1anuscripts 
macle by a "savant curieux de rassembler des pro- 
auctions de ce genre." Robinet, the author of another 
work of similar tendency, 
alled De La Þlalure, has been 
at different times said to be its author, without any proof, 
or indeed probability; but the general opinion now 
ascribes it to the Baron d'I-Iolbach, aided, in all pro- - 
bability, by Diderot, He1vetius, ancl other l11embers of 
the freethinking society, who frequented the Baron"s 
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house, and who used to con1plain of Voltaire's excess of 
religious principle, not unfrequently ridiculing l1Ïm for 
his fanaticisn1. l\1irabaud, upon whom this publication 
most unjustifiably charges the book, by placing his name 
in the title-page without apy doubt expressed, and 
reserving the doubts for the preface, was a man of unim- 
peachable integrity and an1iable disposition. He had 
been educated in the College of the J e
mit8, and afterwards 
was preceptor to some branches of the royal fan1ily; he 
died at the age of eighty-five, universally esteemed for 
his unblemished character, his strict IJrobity, and his 
attractive nlanners. The Diderots and Grimms, though 
110t perhaps persons of abandoned life, were yery far 
from attaining such praise: indeed, the licentious works 
that proceeded frorn Viderot's pen attest his deficiency, 
at least, in one branch of morals. 
I t is impossible to deny the merits of the Syslèrne 
de la Natu're. The work of a great writer it unques- 
tionably is; but its luerit lies in the extraordinary elo- 
quence of the composition, and the skill with which 
words substituted for ideas, and assu111ptions for proofs, 
are l11ade to pass current, not only for arguments against 
existing beliefs, but for a new system :planted in their 
stead. As a piece of reasoning, it never rises above a 
set of l)lausible sophisms-plausible only as long as the 
ear of the reader bçing filled with sounus, his attention 
is directeù away from the sense. The chief resource of 
the writer is to take for granted the thing to be proved, 
and then to refer back to his assumption as a step in the 
denlonstration, while he builùs various conclusions upon 
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it, as if it were complete. Then he declaims against a 
doctrine seen fronl one point of view only, and erects 
another for our assent, which, besides being liable to the 
very same objections, has also no foundation "hatever to 
rest upon. The grand secret, indeed, of the author goes 
eyen further in petitione principii than this; for we 
oftentimes find, that in the very substitute which he has 
IJrovided for the notions of belief he would destroy, there 
lurks the very idea which he is combating, and that his 
idol is our own faith in a new form, but Inasked under 
different words and phrases. 
The truth of these statelnents we are now to exan1Ïne; 
but first it may be fitting to state why so TIluch atten- 
tion is bestowed upon this work. The reason is, that its 
bold character has inlposed on 111ultitucles of readers, 
seducing some by its tone of confidence, but intinlidating 
others by its extrenle audacity. It is the only * work of 
any consideration wherein atheism is openly avowed and 
preached - a vowed, indeed, and preached in terms. 
(See, particularly, part ii., chap. ii.) This effect of its 
hardihood was certainly anticipated by its author; for 
the supposed editor, in his advertisement, describes it, 
sonlewhat conlplacently if not boastingly, as " l'ouvrage 
Ie plus hardi et Ie plus extraordinaire que l'esprit humain 
.ait osé produire jusqu'à pTésent." 
The grand object of the book being to show that there 
is no God, the author begins by endeavouring to esta- 


· The treatise of Robinet, De la Nature, which, though far less 
eloquent and dexterous, is superior in real merit, has never attracted 
anything like the same notic
. 
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blish the n10st rigorous nlaterialisn1, by trying to show 
that there is no such thing as Inind-nothing beyond or 
different fronl the material world. His whole fabric is 
built on this foundation; and it would be difficult to find 
in the history of Inetaphysical controversies such incon- 
clusive reasoning, and such undisguised assumptions of 
the n1atter in dispute as this fundamental part of his 
system is composed of. He begins with asserting that 
man has no means of carrying his mind beyond the 
visible world; that he is necessarily confined within its 
lin1Íts; and that there exists nothing, and there can 
exist nothing, beyond the boundary which incloses aU 
beings-that is, the material world. 
 ature, we are 
told, acts according' to laws, simple, uniform, invariable, 
which we discover by experience. 'Ve are related to 
Universal Nature by our senses, which alone enable us 
to discover her secrets; and the instant we alJandon the 
lessons which those senses teach us, we plunge into an 
abyss where we beconle the prey of imagination. 
Thus the very first chapter-the opening of the work 
-has already 111ade the gratuitous asslunption of a being 
whom the author calls Nature, without either defining 
what that is, or how we arrive at a kno\vledge of its ex- 
istence. He has also assun1ed another existence, that 
of luatter, or the material world; and then he asserts- 
what is absolutely contrary to every day's experience, 
and to the first rudin1ents of science-that we know, and 
can know, nothing but what our senses tell us. It is a 
sufficient allswer to ask, how we know anything of ma- 
thematical truth? And in case a cavil should arise upon 
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geonletrical science (though it would be but a cavil) we 
shall speak only of analytical; and then it is certain 
that the whole science of numùers, from the rules of ele- 
mentary arithmetic up to the highest branches of the 
modern calculus; could by 110ssibility have been disco- 
vered by a person who had never in his life been out of 
a dark room-who hacl never touched any body but his 
own-nay, whose liulbs had all his life been so fixed, 
that he had never exercised even upon his own body the 
sense of touch: indeed, we might even go so far as to 
say , who had never heard a sound uttered; for the primi- 
tive ideas of nUlnber nlight by possibility have suggested 
themselves to his Inind, and been nlade the grounds of 
all further calculations. 'Vhat becOll1es now of all our 
knowledge delJending on the senses? But we need not 
go to so extreme a case as the one just put: there would 
be an end of the position we are dealing with, if a 
IJerson so circumstanced could have discovered anyone 
analytical or conlll10n arithluetical truth. Enough, in- 
deed, is known to everyone, how Inoc1erately soever im- 
bued with mathematical learning, to satisfy him how 
little the intimations received from the senses ha\
e, or 
can have, to do with thè whole science of number and 
quantity. That those intimations of the senses are 
thenlselves not at all of a nlaterial nature, we shall pre- 
sently see. 
After nlany discussions and Dutch eloquence, in the 
course of which various agents are introduced besides 
Nature, as Necessity, Relation, and so forth, without 
definition of their qualities or proof of their existence, 
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-we come to the great den10nstratiol1 that no soul, no 
mind, nothing separate from the body and from matter, 
exists, or indeed can exist: for this book is not content 
with scepticism; it rests not even satisfied with disproof: 
it affects to show the inlpossibility of the doctrines which 
it combats; and while perpetually complaining of dog- 
mas, it is perhaps the most dogmatical work that was 
ever written. The sixth and seventh chapters, but the 
seventh especially, treat of this fundanlental doctrine- 
the corner-stone of the whole building. The argument 
is, in fact, a nlere vague and unintelligible combination 
of words, as when the author concludes by saying,-The 
result of the whole is, that "the soul, far from being 
anything distinguishable from the body, is only the body 
itself regarded relatively to some of its functions, or to 
some of the manners of acting or of being, whereof it is 
capable as long as it enjoys life "-(n'est que ce corps 
lui même envisagé relativement à quelqu'unes de ses fonc- 
tions on à quelques façons d'être et d'agir dont il est 
susceptible tant qu'il jouit de la vie.)-Or when he 
describes those faculties which are vulgarly called intel- 
lectual, as modes or manners of being and of acting, 
which result from the organization of the body-(les 
facultés que 1'on nomme intellectuelles ne sont que des 
modes ou des façons d'être et d'agir résultant de l'orga- 
nisation de notre corps.)-Part i. chap. \iii. 
But there is still more to be remarked throughout the 
Treatise, an inconceivable forgetfulness of the evidence 
on which each party in the controversy most relies, a con- 
staut assunlption of the thing in question, and even an 
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involuntary assumption of that very separate and spi- 
ritual existence which it is the author's object to dis- 
prove. 
Like all materialists, but far more grossly and dog- 
matically than alnlost any other, the author begins by 
assun1Ïng that Matter exists, that we can have no 
doubt whatever of this, and that any other existence is 
a thing to be proved. Now, what is this l\Iatter? 
"Vhence do we derive any knowledge of it? How do 
we assure ourselves of its existence? 'Vhat evidence 
at all have we respecting either its being or its quali- 
ties? 'Ve feel, or taste, or smell something-that is, 
,ve have certain sensations which make us conclude 
that something exists beyond ourselves. It will not do 
to say beyond our bodies; for our bodies themselves 
gi ve us the same sensations. 'Vhat we feel is some- 
thing beyond, or out of, or external to, or other than and 
apart from our selves-that is, from our minds. Our 
sensations give us the intilnation of such existences. 
But what are our sensations? The feelings or thoughts 
of our minds. Then what we do is this: FrOlTI certain 
ideas in our minds, produced no doubt by, and con- 
nected with our bodily senses, but independent of, and 
separate from theIn, , e draw certain conclusions by 
reasoning, and those conclusions are in favour of the 
e"X.istence of something other than our sensations and 
our reasonings, and other than that which experiences 
the sensations and makes the reasonings-passive in 
the one case-active in the other. That something is 
what VIe call 
Iind. But plainly, whatever it is, we 
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owe to it the knowledge that 1\Iatter exists: for that 
knowledge is gained by means of a sensation or feeling, 
followed by a process of reasoning; it is gained by the 
min(l having first suffered something, and then done 
something, and, therefore, to say there is no such thing 
as Matter would be a much less absurd inference than 
to say there is no such thing as Mind. The very act 
of inferring, as we do by reasoning, that the object 
which affects our senses exists apart from ourselves, is 
wholly incalmble of giving us any knowledge of the 
object's existence ,vithout, at the same time, giving us 
a knowledge of our own-that is, of the l\Iind's exist- 
ence. An external implies necessarily an internal; 
that there may be anything beyond or without, there 
TI1USt needs be some other thing beyond or without 
which it is said to exist; that there may be a body 
which we feel abiding separate from us, namely, our 
own body, one part of which gives us sensations through 
another part-there must be a 'we, an us-tllat is, a 
mind. If, as the Système de la Nature often contends, 
we have a right to call spirit, or soul, or Mind, a mere 
negation of the qualities of Matter, surely this might 
just as well be retorted by saying, that 1Iatter is only a 
negation of the qualities of l\Iind. But, in truth, the 
materialists cannot stir one step without the aid of that 

lind whose existence they deny. 
Thep what are those qualities of l\Iatter they are 
always speaking about? What but the effects, or the 
power of causing those effects produce(l by lVlatter upon 
the l\;1ind through the senses? A remarkable instance, 
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and a very instructive one, of the impossibility of a 
materialist arguing legitimately, strictly, or consistently, 
is to be found in the passage of this book, where the 
argument is as it were summed up against the exist- 
ence of mind: "La matière seule peut agir sur nos 
.. 
sens sans lesquels il nous est impossible que rien se 
fasse connoltre de nous." Here the author, in order to 
deny the possibility of 
iind, or any thing else than 
Matter having an existence, uses, in two lines, ex- 
pressions, six times over, all drawn from the assump- 
tion of a something existing separate fronl and inde- 
pendent of 1vlatter. Our - senses - which - us - 
known- by us- all these are words absolutely without 
meaning if there is nothing but matter in existence; 
and these are expressions conveying the ideas of which 
this fundmnclltal proposition wholly consists. But 
that the author refers to Bishop Berkeley, as well as 
Mr. Locke, it might have been supposed that he hacl 
never been made aware of the controversy upon the 
existence of matter. Indeed the manner in "\vhich he 
mentions the speculations of Berkeley is quite sufficient 
to show his ignorance of the nature of the question, and 
reminds us forcibly of the' relllark made by D' Alembert, 
that wboever had not at times doubted the existence of 
matter, might be assured he had not any genius for 
metaphysical inquiries. 'V ould anyone believe it pos- 
sible, that an author who could dogmatically de
1Y the 
possibility of 
lind existing in any fornl alJart fronl 
Matter, should be so' little competent to discuss ques- 
tions like this, as to speak in these ternlS of Berkeley? 
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" Que disons nous d'un Berkley qui s'efforce de nous 
l)rouver que tout dans ce monde n'est qu'une illusion chi- 
mérique; que l'univers cntier n'existe que dans nous- 
nlênles, et dans llotre imagination," &c. "Pour 
justifier des opinions si lllonstrueuses," &c. 
The truth is, that we believe in the existence of 
1Iatter, because we cannot help it. The inferences of 
our reason fronl our sensations impel us to this conclu- 
sion, and the steps are few an(l short by which we 
reach it. But the steps are fewer and shorter, and of 
the self-same nature, which lead us to believe in the 
existence of l\Iind; for of that we have the evidence 
within ourselves, and wholly independent of our senses. 
Nor can we ever draw the inference in anyone instance 
of the existence of nlatter without at the same time 
exhibiting a proof of the existence of mind; for we are, 
by the supposition, reasoning, inferring, drawing a con- 
clusion, forming a belief; therefore there exists some- 
body, or sonlething, to reason, to infer, to conclude, to 
believe; that is, 'we-not any fraction of 11latter, but a 
reasoning, inferring, believing being-in other words, a 

lilld. In this sense the celebrated argnnIent of Des- 
cartes-cogito, erglJ surn-had a correct and a profound 
meaning. If, then, scepticism can have any l)lace in 
our system, assuredly it relates to the existence of 
1\Iatter far more than of l\Iind; yet the S!lstème de la 
Nature is entirely founded upon the existence of l\iatter 
being a self.evident truth, adnlitting of no proof, and 
standing in need of none. 
'Ve have cOlnlJated the nlain body of the argull1ent 
:at 
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which runs through the whole hook, and passed over 
some of the gross errors, apparently proceeding from 
ignorance of physical science, in which it alJounds. Of 
these the most notable, no doubt, is that which ,r oltaire, 
, 
in his Essai sur le Systême de la f'.lature, consiùers 
(chap. i.) as the foundation of the whole theory-the 
absurd IJassage respecting the formation of eels. Certain 
it is, that in the Second chapter of Part I., the experi- 
1nent of moistening flour, and thereby producing live 
microscopic insects, is referred to as a proof that" in- 
animate matter can pass into life," "which," adds the 
book, "is itself but the union of notions." Noone 
indeed can accuse 'T oltaire of taking an unfair advan- 
tage when he relies on this piece of extraordinary igno- 
rance; but it is not altogether just to rel1resent the 
whole book as resting on this blunder. 
As for the kind of cOll1parisons or analogies by which, 
like all materialists, this vaiter tries to illustrate J1is 
hypothesis, and by which Inany materialists really are 
deceived-the nlcchanism of a 'watch, for exmnple, 
consisting of parts each separately incapable of pro- 
ducing any result, but altogether forming a moving 
instrument that measur
s the effiux of time-nothing, 
surely, can be more puerile than the attelnpt to draw 
from thence an argument in favour of the confused, 
and, when examinecl closely, unintelligible position that 

Iind is a lllodification of 
Iatter, or the result of a 
collocation of material particles. For tþ.e watch is 
material, doubtless, both in its whole and in each part 
separately; the combination never produces any effect 
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that is not strictly of a nlaterial kind; the motions and 
the registration of tin Ie resulting fronl them are all as 
purely nlechanical as the fornl of each part, and each 
part has in it every quality an(l incident in kind which 
the whole possesses. The difference in the case of 
l\Iind is, that we have sonlething wholly of a new and 
peculiar kind, and in no respect resembling or belonging 
to the same class with any of the exertions or operations 
of the lnaterial parts, the combination of which is alleged 
by the materialist to have given it birth. 
The first 11art having laid the foundation by dis- 
proying the existence of 1Iind, the second part of tIle 
" Système" proceeds to raise upon it the conclusion 
that the Deity's existence is impossible. This part is 
nluch nlore declamatory than the former, though often 
displaying great powers of eloquence, and reminding 
us of the lnore striking parts of Rousseau's early 
writings, especially his lJaradoxes against knowledge, 
})erhaps in a more choice style, and with colouring 
more subdued. But reasoning it contains absolutely 
none, with the exception of the Fourth chapter, where 
Dr. S. Clarke's argument à priori is dissected and re- 
futed-a task, unfortunately, not very difficult to accom- 
plish, though it is here done in an illegitinlate nlanner. 
'Ve cannot, however, fail to obsern:>:o that while the 
author prolJoses to go through the arguments of the 
various philosophers who have maintained the existence 
of a Deity; and" hile he does remark on Descartes, 
)tlalebranche, N e" ton, and Clarke, (in a chapter which 
furnls by far the most argumentative part of his book,) he 
:l\I 2 
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neyer approaches those who have treated the question 
l)y the argun1ent à ]Josteriori. In one place (chap. vii.) 
he refers to Final Causes, but this }1assage only relates to 
the subject ofnlan's superiority and the arguments of the 
. 
optin1Ïsts, and does not at all touch upon the evidences of 
design derived from the structure of the universe-the 
great foundation of 
 atural Theology. I t is impossible 
to suppose the author ignorant of the al'gument à pos- 
teriori, for he in oue place refers to Derham by naIl1e. 
The olllission of all reference to the n10st important 
branch of the suhject is one of the things that most 
bring the good faith of this ,,,riter into question. 
The purpose of this note having been to show ho,v the 
atheistical argument grounded on nlaterialism fails when 
exan1ined in its connexion with the evidences of the 
]\liu(l's independent existence, to pursue further the 
Second Part of the work is unnecessary. But a few 
renlarks are added to show how exactly the same as- 
sunlption of the things to be proved prevails here which 
we observed in the First Part. 
The first proposition, and supported at great length, is 
that aU the i(leas which n1an has formed of a First Cause 
have resulted frOll1 the evils of his lot, and that but for 
hlllllan suffering a Deity would never have been thought 
of. "Inquiry and speculation," says the author, "is 
itself an evil; and no creature living easy and happy, 
without pain and without wants, would ever give himself 
the trouble and annoyance of arguing on a First Cause. 
But fear and evil, especially pain and death-the terrors 
of earthquake, eclipse, tenlpest-the horrors of death- 
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drove tIle minel to seek out the source of all these dan- 
gers, and to appease or disann its supposed wrath; anel 
thus the sky was peopled with gods and spirits." 
Now, that the fears and the ignorance of men have 
been the fruitful source of polytheism, no one doubts; 
but it is wholly false to assert that genuine and philoso- 
phical religion could have had no other origin. To 
affirm that, but for their sufferings and fears, Inen never 
would have encountered the pain or the trouble of 
speculating on a First Cause, is quite contrary to the 
most obvious facts. Those speculations, far frmn being 
painful or troublesonlC, are gratifying in the highest 
degree. As well might it be saicl that all the pleasures 
of scientific discovery and study woulel have been fore- 
gone by all men, but for sonle physical inconvenience 
that drove thenl intu those paths of investigation. Of all 
writers, the authors of the great improvements in phy- 
sical science are they who have been the least under the 
pressure of want, and have gained the least by their 
labours. But such speculations are producti,"e of the 
greatest gratification, hoth to the guide who originally 
points out the way, and to those who more humbly follow 
in his footsteps. So the sublime contemplations of 
Natural Theology have engaged lllen's attention and 
exerciseel their faculties, wholly inr1ependent of any 
sufferings they were exposed to, or any fears they enter- 
tained; anel far fron1 being a source of pain, this study 
has ever been found to rewanl its votaries with the purest 
enjoynlent. 
That the study and the knowledge of a Deity would 
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have existed without any relation to evil is therefore 
clear. 1\Ian's curiosity-his natural desire of tracing 
the oTigin of ,yhat he saw around him-his anxiety to 
kno,v",-hence he canle, and whither he was going, and 
how tIle fraIne of the universe was contrived and sus- 
.. 
tained-would have led to the study and knowledge of a 
Creator without any such nlotives as this book supposes. 
It is reluarkable, that in the latter, as in the fOrIner 
portion of the ,york, blind assumptions are not only 
always lllade, hut an entire disregard is shown to the 
evidence "hich often arises out of those very as- 
sunIptions, and proves the truths its author is endea- 
vouring to subvert. Thus, in the Second chapter, he 
says: "'Vhether the human race has always existed on 
this earth, or that it is a recent and transitory l)roduction 
of nature... ." 
o,,
, if it be a recent production of 
nature, surely this adlnits the creative power-the very 
divinity the book is contending against; for what can 
be the nleaning of a state of things, in which, up to a 
certain tinIe-i.e. six or seven thousand years ago-the 
human species had no existence, and then this species 
coming into existence, or, as the book says, being pro- 
duced hy nature? 'Vhat but that a superintending 
power, which had not befure acted in this way, now fòr 
the first tinle began thus to act? To call this K ature is 
only changing the nanle-a Deity is the J)lain and the 
true nleaning, and the only thing which can he nleant. 
Indeed, nothing can be lnore absurd and unreflecting 
than the play nlade throughout the book with luere 
words. Thus, in the same chapter, it is asked-whether 
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a Theologian" can really be sincere :in helieving himself 
to have nlade a step by substituting the yague words 
spirit, incorporeal substance, diyinity, &c., for those in- 
telligible ,vords"-what? what words so HutCh less vague 
and more intelligible
 than spirit ?-" those intelligible 
words, inatter, nature, mobility, necessity!" 1\OW, we 
may safely ask, if all language furnishes two words more 
vague and less intelligible than two out of these four- 
viz. nature and necessity? But 'we haye, in truth, ahead) 
sllOwn that :rvIatter, as far as the present controversy is 
concerned, offers no nlore precise idea to our contempla- 
tion than l\Iind or spirit, and that its existence and qua- 
lities rest on less conclusive evidence than do those of 

Iind. Possibly the reader of this passage, and espe- 
cially if lIe casts his eye back upon the former parts of 
the argument, may be inclined to adopt the writer's de- 
scription of Theology, and apply it to the dogmatical 
Atheisl1l of the Système de la Nature. 


=Ie There occurs every where in tbis book a vague and mysterious 
idea of a force or living power belonging to l\Iatter, and almost a 
deification of this power, utterly unintelligible; but in a l1ater of 
Deity-a derider of all gods-quite marvellous. The passage ill 
which this idea is most strikingly announced is the II th chapter 
of Imrt ii., where he is answering the position that there is no sllch 
tbing as an Atheist in the world-" Si par Athie l'on désigne un 
homme qui nieroit l'existence d'une force inhi'rente å la nature et 
sans laquelle l'on ne peut concevoir La Þ....ature, et si c'est à cette 
force motive qu' on donne Ie nom de Dieu, il n' existe point d' Athées 
et Ie mot sous lequel on les désigne, ll'annonceroit que des fous."- 
Can anyone doubt, that after rejectin
 all reasonable and con. 
sistent notions cf a Deity, this writer had really made unto himself 
other gods, and bowed òown before them, and worshipped them? 
For what is "the force inherent in matter ?" and what is " nature," 
and the essence of nature, or that thing" without which nature 
cannot be conceived ?" 
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NOTE 'T.-PAGE 211. 


Of M'J', Hume's Sceptical rVritings, and the Argumcnt 
respecting Proridence. 


The two 1nost celebrated aud nlost dangerous treatises 
of this great allthor, upon religious subjects, are those in 
which he has attackecl the foundations of Natural and of 
Revealed Religion-the Essay on Providence and a 
Futlll'e State, and the Essay on 1ÝIÙ'acles. Others of 
lÚs writings have a similar tendency, and nlore covertly 
though as surely sap the principles of religion. But the 
two essays to which we have referred are the most inl- 
l)ortant writings of this eminent l)hilosopher, because 
they bring his sceptical ol)inions more diectly to bear 
upon the systems of actual belief. 
I. The argunlent of Tillotson against the doctrine 
of the Real Presence is stated to have suggested that 
against the truth, or rather the possibility of l'tIiracles ; 
but there is this n10st n1aterial difference between the 
two questions-that they who assert the Real Prß'Sence 
drive us to adluit a propo
ition contrary to the evidence 
of our senses, upon a suhject respecting which the senses 
alone can decide, and to adn1Ít it by the force of reason- 
ings ultimately drawn fronl the senses-reasonings far 
lllore likely to deceive than they,lJecause applicable to 
a Blatter not 80 well fitted for argunlent as for perception, 
but reasonings at any rate incapalJle of exceeding the evi- 
dence the senses give. Nothing, therefore, can be Blore 
conclusive than Tillotson's argument-that against the 
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Real Presence we have of necessity every argument, and 
of the selfsanle kind with those which it purports to rest 
upon, and a good deal more besides; for if we must not 
believe our senses when they tell us that a piece of brea(l 
is merely bread, what right have we to believe those same 
senses, when they convey to us the words in which the 
argunlents of the Fathers are couched, or the quotations 
from Scripture itself, to make us suppose the bread 
is not luead, but flesh? And as ultinlately even tIie 
testinlonyof a witness who shoulll tell us that he hall 
11eard an apostle or the Deity hinlself affinn the Real 
Presence, must resolve itself into the eyidence of that 
witness's senses, what possible ground can we have for 
believing that he heard the clivine affirmation, stronger 
than the evidence which our own sellSt's plainly give us 
to the contrary? 
This is very far from being the case with the argu- 
nlent on 1liracles. There, the evidence for and the evi- 
dence against do not coincide in kind, but take opposite 
directions. There, we have not to disbelieve indications 
of the same nature with those upon which our belief is 
challenged. The testimony of witnesses is adduced to 
luoye a 1Iiracle, or deviation fronl the ordinary laws of 
nature; but, says 
Ir. Hume, it is more likely that the 
,..-itnesses should be deceived or should deceive, than that 
the laws of nature should be broken; and at all events 
we believe testimony only because it is a law of nature 
that men should tell the trutll. This may very l)ossibly 
he true; doubtless it is, generally speaking, so likely to be 
true, that the belief of a miracle is, and ought to be, most 
M3 
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difficult to bring about; but at least, it is not like the 
belief in the Real Presence: it does not at one and the 
saIne tÍ1ne assunle the accuracy of the indications given 
by our senses, and set that accuracy at nought ;-it does 
not at once desire \is inlplicitly to trust, and entirely to 
disregard the evidence of testinlony, as the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation calls upon us at once to trust and 
disregard the evidence of our senses. 
There are tV?O answers, however, to which the doctrine 
proposed by 1\11'. Runle is eXl)osed, and either appears 
sufficient to shake it. 
FÙ'st-Our belief in the uniformity of the laws of 
nature rests not altogether upon our own experience. 
"\Ve believe no man ever was raised from the dead-not 
merely because we ourselves never saw it, for indeed that 
,vould be a very limited ground of deduction; and our 
belief was fixed 011 the subject long before we had any 
considerable experience-fixed chiefly by authority- 
that is, by deference to other men's experience. 'Ve 
found our confident belief in this negative position partly, 
})erhaps c11Ïefly, upon the testimony of others; and at all 
events, our belief that in times before our own the sanle 
position held good, must of necessity be drawn fr0111 our 
trusting the relations of other men-that is, it depends 
upon the evidence of testimony. If, then, the existence 
of the la"T of nature is l)roved, in great part at least, by 
such evidence, can ,ve .wholly reject the like evidence 
,vhen it comes to prove an exception to the rule-a de- 
viation fr01n the law? The nlore nunlerous are the 
cases of the la,v being kept-the more rare those of its 
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being broken-the more scrupulous certainly ought we 
to be in admitting the proofs of the breach. But that 
testÏ1nol1Y is capable of making good the proof there 
seems no doubt. In truth, the degree of excellence auel 
of strength to which testimony may rise seems almost 
indefinite. There is hardly any cogency which it is not 
capable by possible supposition of attaining. The end- 
less nlultiplication of witnesses-the unbounded variety 
of their habits of thinking, their prejudices, their inte- 
rests-afford the Ineans of conceiving the force of their 
testimony augmented ad infinitum, because these cir- 
cumstances afford the Ineans of din1Ïnishing indefinitely 
the chances of thei.r being all mistaken, all n1isled, or all 
combining to deceive us. Let any lnan try to calculate 
the chances of a thousand persons who conle from dif- 
ferent quarters, and never saw each other befure, and 
who all yary in their habits, stations, ol)inions, interests- 
being lnistaken or cOlnbining to deceive us, when they 
give the saIne account of an event as having happened 
before their eyes-these chances are nlany hundreds of 
thousands to one. And yet we can conceive them multi- 
plied indefinitely; for one hundred thousand such wit- 
nesses may all in like nlanner bear the sanle testinlony; 
and they may all tell us their story within twenty-four 
hours after the transaction, and in the next l)arish. 
Auel yet, according to 11r. Hume's a!,gun1ent, we are 
bound to disbelieve thenl all, because they speak to a 
thing contrary to our own experience, and to the aCCúlutts 
which other witnesses had fornlerly given us of the laws 
of nature, and which our forefathers had handed down to 
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us as derived from witnesses who li,'ed In the old time 
before them. It is unnecessary to add that no testinlony 
of the witnesses whom we are supposing to concur in their 
relation contradicts any testimony of our own senses. If 
it did, the argun1
nt would l'esenlble Archhishop Tillot- 
son's upon the real presence, a
lcl our disbelief would be 
at once warranted.* 
Secondly-This leads us to the next objection to which 
l\Ir. Hume's argunlent is liable, and which we have in 
})art anticipated while illustrating the first. lIe requires 
us to withhold Our belief in circlunstances which wouhl 
force every man of common understanding to lend his 
assent, and to act upon the supposition of the story told 
being tnle. For suppose either such numbers of various 
witnesses as we have spoken of; or, what is l)erhal)s 
stronger, suppose a n1Ìracle reported to us, first by a 


· Prophecy is classed by l\Ir. Hume under the same heat! with 
l\Iiracle-eyery prophecy being, he says, a miracle. This is not, 
however, quite correct. A prophecy-that is, the happening of an 
event which was foretold-may be proved even by the evidence oÏ 
the senses of the whole world. Suppose it had one thousand years 
ago been foretold, that, on a certain day this year, one person of 
every f<tmily in the world should be seizecl with a particular distem. 
per, it is 
vident that e\'ery family would be at once certain that the 
event had happened, and that it had been foretold. To future gene- 
rations the fulfilment would no doubt come within the description 
of a miracle in all respects. The truth is, that the event happening 
which was foretold may be compared to the miracle; and 1\lr. 
Hume.s argument will then be, not that there is any thing mira- 
culous in the event itself, but only in its happening after it had 
'been foretolc1. Bishop Sherlock wrote discourses on this subject, 
which Dr. l\Iiddldon answered: the former denying that prophecy 
was more exempt from the scope of the sceptical argument than 
miracles. On the whole, however, it does seem more exempt. 
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11Unl1Jer of relators, and then l)y three or four of the 
yery soundest judges and most incorru}ltibly honest Hlen 
we know-nlen noted for their difficult belief of won- 
ders, and, above all, steady unbelievers in l\Iiracles, 
without any bias in favour of religion, but rather accus- 
tonled to doubt, if not disbelieve-nlost people would 
lend an easy belief to any l\Iiracle thus youched. But let 
us add this circunlstance, that a friend on his death-l)ed 
had been attended by us, and that we had told him a 
fact known only to ourselves-sOluething that we had 
secretly done the very nlOlllent before we told it to the 
dying nIan, and which to no other being we had ever 
revealed-and that the credible witnesses we are sup- 
posing infornl us that the deceased al)peared to them, 
conversed with thenl, renlained with then1 a day or two, 
accompanying them, and to avouch the fact of his re- 
a}Jpearance on this earth, cOlnnlunicated to thenl the 
secret of which we had nIade him the sole depository the 
1110nlent before his death ;-according to 1\11'. Hunle, we 
are bound rather to believe, not only that those credible 
witnesses deceive us, or that those sound and unpreju- 
diced llleu were thenlselves deceived, and fancied things 
without real existence, but further, that they all hit by 
chance Ul)OU the discovery of a real secret, kno" 11 only 
to ourselves and the dead Ulan. 
lr. HUlne's argunlent 
requires us to believe this as the lesser improbability of 
the two-as less unlikely than the rising of one fronl 
the dead; and yet everyone nlust feel cOIn-iuced, that 
were he l}laced in tIle situation we have been figuring, 
he woulcl not only lel1cl his belief to the relation, but, if 
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the relators accompanied it ,vith a special warning from 
the deceased person to avoid a certain contenlplated 
act, he would, acting upon the belief of their story, take 
the warning, and avoid doing the forbidden deed. 
Ir. 
H ume's argunlent makes no exception. This is its 
scope; aud whether he chooses to push it thus far or 
110, all l\Iiracles are of necessity denied by it, without 
the least regard to the kind or the quantity of the proof 
on which they aloe l'ested; and the testimony which 
.we have supposed, accompanied by the test or check 
,ve have supposed, would fall within the grasp of the 
argulllent just as nluch and as clearly as any other 
I\Iiracle avouched by more ordinary conlbinations of 
evidence. 
The use of 1\1r. Hunle's argument is this, and it is 
an important and a valuable one. It teaches us to sift 
closely and rigorously the evidence for miraculous 
events. It bids us renlember that the probabilities are 
always, and must always be, incom}Jarably greater 
against than for the truth of these relations, because 
it is ahvays far more likely that the testimony should be 
mistaken or false, than that the general laws of nature 
should be sus}Jel1ded. F 1 lrther than this the doctrine 
cannot in soundness of reason be carried. I t does not 
go the length of proving that those general laws cannot, 
by the force of human testimony, be shown to have 
been, in a particular instance, and with a particular 
purpose, suspended. 
It is unnecessary to add, that the arglunent here has 
only been conducted to one point, and upon one ground 
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-namely, to refute the doctrine that a 1Iiracle cannot 
be proyed by any evidence of testimony. It is for those 
who ll1aintain the tnlth of any re,-elatiol1 to show in 
what manner the evidence suffices to prove the 
liracles 
on which that reT"elation rests. This treatise is not 
directed to that object; but in cOll1nlenting upon ßlr. 
Hume's celebrated argument, we have dealt with a fun- 
ùanlental objection to all Revelation, and one which, 
until ren10ved, precludes the possibility of any such 
system being established. 
II. The Essay on l\lirac1es being supposed by its 
author sufficient to dispose of Revelation, the Essay 
on Providence and a Future State appears to have been 
ainled as a blow equally fatal to Natural Religion. Its 
Inerits are, however, of a very superior order. There is 
nothing of the sarcasm so unbecon1Íng on subjects of this 
1110st serious kind, which disfigures the concluding por- 
tion of the fonner treatise. The tone is more philoso- 
phic, and the sceptical character is better sustained. 
There cannot, indeed, be said to prevail through it any- 
thing of a dognlatical spirit, and certainly we here lueet 
with none of that propensity to assume the thing in 
question, to insist upon l)ropositions as proved which 
]lave only been enunciated, to supply by sounds the 
place of ideas, which we ren1ark in the" Système de la 
Þlalure." On the contrary, the argument, whether 
sound or not, is of a substantial nature; it is rested on 
very plausible grounds; and we nlay the rather con- 
clude that it is not very easily answered, because, in 
fact, it has rarely, if ever, been encountered by writers 
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on theological subjects. Nevertheless, it strikes at the 
root of all Natural Religion, and requires a careful con- 
sideration. 
1\11'. Hlune aoes not deny that the reasoning frolll the 
appearances an(I operations of nature to the existence 
of an intelligent cause is logical and sound; at least he 
adn1its this for arglunent's sake. But he takes this 
nice and subtle distinction. 'Ve are here, he observes, 
dealing with an agent, an intelligence, a being, whol1y 
unlike all we elsewhere see or hitherto have known: our 
inferences, therefore, must be confined strictly to the 
facts from whence they are drawn. 1Vhen we see a 
foot-nlark i111printed on the sand, we conclude that a 
man has walked there, and that his other foot had like- 
wise left its print, which the "
aves have effaced. But 
this inference is not drawn from the inspection of the 
foot alone; it conIes fr0111 a previous knowledge of the 
hunlan body, of which the foot makes a part. Had we 
never seen that body, or any other that walked on feet, 
the observation of the nlark in the sand could have led 
to no other conclusion than that sonle body or thing had 
been there with a form like the Inark. So, when we are 
to reason from the work:5 of nature to their cause, we are 
entitled to conclude that a being exists whose po\ver and 
skill created thenl such as we behold them, and conse- 
quently that this being is possessed of skill and power 
sufficient to contrive and to execute those works-that is, 
those precise works, and no more. 'Ve have no right to 
infer that this being has the skill or the !Jower to contrive 
and create one single blade of grass or grain of sand be- 
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yond what we see. It follows, then, that the argtunent 
lÌ posteriori only leads to the conclusion that a finite and 
not an infinitely or an indefinitely wise and powerful 
Being exists; and it further follows that we are left 
without any evidence of his power (much less of his in- 
tention) to perpetuate our existence after death, as well 
as without any proof of the capacity of the soul to receive 
such a continuation of being after its separation frmn the 
body. This is the sun1 of the very ingenious, subtle, 
anrl original argulnent of }\Ir. II unIe, affording a nlighty 
contrast to the flimsy sophisn1s, the declmnatory asser- 
tions, of the French writers, and giving the X atural 
Theologian, it must be allowed, a good deal to answer. 
\Ye have stated it as strongly as we could, in order to 
nleet it fully; and it apIJears capable of a satisfactory 
ans,,-er. 
The whole argunlent à posteriori rests upon the 
assunlption, that if we perceive arrangenlents 111ade, by 
Ineans of which certain effects are 11roduced, and if 
seeing such arrangenlents anlong the works of Inen, we 
shoulcl at once conclude that they were designecl to 
IHoduce those effects, we are entitled to say that the 
arrangenIents which we see and which we know not to 
u 
lJe the work of lilan, are the work of an intelligent cause, 
contriving thenl for the purpose of producing the effects 
observed. In tnlth, such 111USt needs be the asstul1ption 
on which the argunleut rests, because we have no other 
knowledge of what design and contrivance are. They 
necessarily bear reference to our own nature and the 
knowledge we have of our own n1Índs, derived fronl our 
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own consciousnes8- and experience; and of this we naye 
treated in the text, Sect. III. and IV. of Part I. 
If we found anywhere a mechanism of any kind, a 
watch for instance, as Paley })uts the case, we should 
at once conclude that some skilful and intelligent being 
had been there, and had left his works on the spot. 
,\\T e should conclude (indeed this is involved in the 
former inference) that he was capable of doing what ,ve 
saw he had done, and that he had intended to produce 
a particular effect by the exercise of his skill; but .we 
should also conclude that he who could do this could 
repeat the ol)eration if he chose, and the probability 
'\\
ould be that his skill had not been confined to the 
single exertion of it which we had observed. There is 
nothing peculiar in the nature of hunlan wor1nuanship 
or of the human character to make us draw this con- 
clusion. 'Ye arrive at it jtist as we arrive "at the in- 
ference of design and contrivance; we believe in them 
because we are wholly unable to conceive such an 
adaptation without such an intention; and ,,-e are 
equally unable to conceive that any being, or any in- 
telligence, or any power, which had sufficed to perfoflll 
the operation we see, should be confined to that single 
exertion. 'Ve can conceive no reason whatever why 
the san1e power should not be capable of repeating the 
operation. There is nothing peculiar-no lÏ1nit-no 
sufficient reason, of an exclusive nature, why the sallIe 
power should not be again exercised and with the same 
result. All .induction proceeds upon sin1Îlar grounds. 
It is the generalization of particulars; it is the con- 
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cluding fron1. a certain limited number of instances to 
an indefinite ntullber-to any nUl11ber unless circ\.llll- 
Rtances arise to restrict the generality-to any nUluber, 
where nothing arises to vary or 1inlÏt the conclusion. 
'Ve nlix an acid and alkali, and fornl a neutral salt 
ha, iug peculiar properties. ",Ve pass a sun
bealn or 
the light of a candle through a prism, and obserye the 
rays separated into lights nlaking certain colours. ",Yhy 
do we conclude from hence that all the acid Inade by 
burning sulphur, in what way soever the sulphur was 
produced or the combustion effected, will be neutralized 
by soda wheresoever produced and howsoever ohtained, 
and that their union ,,-ill always nlake Glauber's salts? 
Or, that all light, of all kinds, even that obtained l)y 
burning newly-discovered bodies, as the metal of 11Otas- 
siun1, unseen, unknoVt!1 before the year 1807, will be found 
resoh-able into the seven prinlary colours? According 
to I\lr. Hume's argument, we have no right to infer that 
anyone portion of acid or alkali, save the one we haye 
subjected to our experiments, or any light save that of 
the fornlerly-known combustible bodies, or rather of 
those classes of them on which we had experimented- 
nay of the individuals of those classes which we have 
burnt-will produce the effects we have experienced in 
our laboratory, or in our darkenecl chanlber. In other 
words, according to this argument, all experÍ1nental 
knowledge must stand still, generalizing be at an end, 
and philosophers be content never to make a single 
step, or ùraw one conclusion beyond the mere facts ob- 
served by them: in a word, Inductiye Science must be 
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turned from a process of general reasoning upon l)ar- 
ticular facts, into a bare dry record of those particular 
facts thelusel Yes. 
If, indeed, it be said that we never can be so certain 
of the things we'Ïnfer as we are of those we have observed, 
and on which our inference is grounded, we luay admit 
this to be true. But no one therefore denies tlle value 
of the science which is conlposed of the inferences. So 
we cannot be so "Tell assured of the Deity's power to 
repeat and to vary and to extend his operatiolls, as we 
are of his having created what we actually observe; and 
yet our assurance may be quite sufficient to lnerit entire 
confidence. Nor will any student of Natural Theology 
conlplain if the only result of the argument we are 
combating lJe to place the higher truths of the science 
but a very little lower in l)oint of proof than the in- 
ferences of design in the works actually exanlÏned. 
The selfs
nle difference is to be found in the inferences 
composing the other branches of inductive science, and 
it in no perceptible degree lessens our confidence in the 
incluctive method. 
It has oftentinles been asked, why we believe that 
the saIne result will happen fronl the san1e cause acting 
in the like circunlsta
lCes-the foundation of all induc- 
tion; and no answer has ever been given except that we 
cannot help so believing-that the condition of our 
being-the nature of our minds-compels us so to 
believe; and we take this as an ultimate fact incapable 
of being resolved into any fact more general. Can we 
help believing that a being capable of creating what we 
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see fiud eXall1ille, is also capable of exercising other acts 
of skill and power? Can we ayoiù believing that the 
sanle power which 111ade all the aninlals anù vegetables 
on our globe suffices to peol)le and provide other worlÙ8 
in like nlanner? Again, can we by any effort bring 
our luinds to suppose that this being's whole skill anù 
power were exhausted by one effort, and that having 
sufficed to create the universe, it ceases to be effectiye 
for any other purpose whatever? The answer is, that 
we cannot-that we can as soon believe in the sun not 
rising to-morrow, or in his light ceasing to be differently 
refrangible. 
11 uch is said in the course of argulnents like the 
present of the wonl "infinite." 'Vhether or not we are 
able to form any precise idea of that which has no 
bounds ill 110we1' or in duration nlay be another ques- 
tion. But when we see such stupenllous exertions of 
power, upon a scale so vast as far to pass all our facul- 
ties of comprehension, and with a minuteness at the 
same tinle so absolute, that as we can on the one hand 
perceive nothing beyond its grasp, so we are on the 
other hand unable to find anything too minute to escape 
its notice, we are irresistibly led to conclude that there is 
nothing above or below such an agent, and that nothing 
,".hich we can conceive is impos
áble for such an intelli- 
gence. The argunlellt of 1\11'. Hume SUPl)oses or adnlits 
that the whole universe is its work, and that aninlallife 
is its creation. 'Ve can no lnore avoid believing that 
the sanle power which created the universe can sustain 
it-that the sanlC power which created our souls can 
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IJrolong their existence after death-than we can avoid 
believing that the power which sustained the universe 
up to the instant we are speaking, is able to continue it 
in being for a thousand years to come. But indeed 
1\1:1'. Hume's argument would go the length of making 
us disbelieve that the Deity has the power of continuing 
the existence of the creation for a day. 'Ve are only 
entitled, according to t11Ïs argument, to conclude that 
the Deity had the power of working the works we have 
seen and no more. Last spring and autumn we ob- 
served the po\vers of nature in vegetation, that is, we 
noted the operations of the Deity in that portion of his 
works, and were entitled, ßIr. Hun1e admits, to infer 
that he had the skill and the power to produce t
at 
harvest from that seed tin1e, but no more. 'Ve had, 
says the argument, no right whatever to infer that the 
Deity's power extended to another revolution of the 
seasons. The argun1ent is this, or it is nothing. Con- 
fining its scope, as J.\;lr. Hun1e would confine it, to the 
universe as a whole, and excluding an inferences as to 
a future state or other ,vorlds, is wholly gratuitous. 
The argument applies to all that we have seen of the 
already past and the ac
uany executed in this universe, 
and excludes all respecting this same universe which is 
yet to COlne; consequently if it be good for anything, it 
is sufficient to prove that, although our experience ll1ay 
authorise us to conclude that the Deity has skill and 
power sufficient to Inaintain the world in its IJresent 
state up to this hour, yet that experience is wholly 
insufficient to prove that he has either skill or power to 
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continne its e"'íistence a moment longer. Everyone of 
the topics appliecl by hÏ1n to a Future State applies to 
this. If we have no fight to believe that one exertion 
of skill proves the author of nature adequate to another 
e"'íertion of a kind no more difficult and only a little 
varied, we can have no right to believe that one exertion 
of skill proves hin1 adequate to a repetition of the same 
identical operation. N ow no man living carries or can 
carry his disbelief so far as this. Indeed such doubts 
would not only shake all inductive science to pieces, 
but would put a stop to the whole business of life. And 
assuredly we may be well contented to rest the truths 
of Natural Theology on the same founåatioll upon which 
those of all the other sciences, as well as the practical 
conduct of all human affairs, must for ever repose. 



 OTE VI .-P AGE 94. 


Of the Ancient doct'J"ines respecting ltfind. 


THE opinions of the ancient philosophers upon the 
nature of the Soul were not very consistent with thenl- 
selves; and in SOlne respects 'vere difficult to reconcile 
with the doctrine of its immateriality which n10st of 
thenl 111aintained. It may suffice to n1cntion a few of 
those theories. 
Plato anå his pupil Aristotle may certainly be said to 
have held the Soul's immateriality; at least, they mail1- 
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tained that it was of a nature wholly different frOln the 
body; and they alJpear often to hold that it was unlike 
all Inatter whatever, and a substance or existence of p 
nature quite peculiar to itself. Their language is nearly 
the same upon this subject. Plato speaks of the OU!TlX 
(J./J'wF,a,;,oç xx, Y
Y;T1íÇ - a bodiless or inc01'[Joreal and 
intelligent being; and of such existences he says, in 
one place, 7'a a(J'wfl"x,;,x XXÀ^l'YTa OYï'X XXl flÆYl'YTa ),.')yw 
fL')YOY, aÀ^W OE OUOEY' (J'a:;wç OElXYUTal-" Things incor- 
poreal being tlte l1LOst excellent and the greatest of all, 
a're l1lade maniJèst by Teason alone, and no otherwise." 
(Politic us.) So again in the Crafylus, he deriyes (J'w/.LCt 
from (J'W
E(J'eX', and represents the boùy as a prison of 
the soul, ElX')YX OE(J'fLo':'1íf'OU ElYXl OUY T1íÇ 
UX1íÇ au,;,') EWÇ 
')jY 7'a OÇElÀoFÆYX ';'0 (J'wfLa, following herein the doctrine 
said to have been deliyered by Orpheus. Aristotle, too, 
speaks of a being selJarable and separated fronl things 
IJerceivahle by the senseS-O:J(J'lX XWf,a--;,Yì XXl XExwfl(J'- 
UÆY
 TWY al(J'Ð.'YjTWY. Nevertheless, these philosophers 
frequently speak of the soul as being always, and as it 
were necessarily, connected ,vith 11latter of some kind 
or other-aEl 
uX'Yj E7t'TETaYFÆY'Yj (J'WfL X 7'l,7'OTE fLEY aÀ),.w, 
TOTE OE aÀ^w. The snul is always annexed to a body, 
sometimes to one and sornetÙnes to another.-De Legg. x. 
Thus Aristotle, (De GeneT. Anim. ii. 4.) ?1 YCl
 
:-'X"1J 
GV(J'lX (J'WlLaToç 7'lYOÇ E'YT,-the soul is tlte substance of 
some kind of body. And in the treatise De Anima, ii. 2, 
he says-xx, OlX TOU7'') xX),.wç V'ltoÀxF"ßaYI)u(J"Y oíç ÔOXE' 
, 
fL'Yj7'E aYE:; (J'WF"XTOÇ EIYClI fl"1í TE (J'W/.LX 7'E \jJ:;X
, (J'W/..LX fLE'I 
ïa
 o:;x; E(J'Tt, (J'W,u"X';'l)ç ÔE '7'l-" Those therefore rightly 
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hold 'lv/tO think that the soul cannot exist 'Without tlte 
body, and yet that it is not body; it is not tlte body, 
but somewhat of the body." 
Thi8 corporeal connexion is stated by Plutarch, in 
the Quæst. Platon., still more l)lainly to haye been the 
Platonic doctrine-yuX1í
 7r'
EtYß:J7E
a
 T'j:J (J'W?,X';'l)ç, 
arna"/ ';'E ';'1íÇ EXEl"/'J:J YE",IEtYEWÇ Y..al a
X1)
. ovx a Yé"/E(J'9x, 

:JX1)"/ aYE:J tYwfLX';'(;Ç (;:J
E ",I
:;",I a",lE:J Y:;X1);, aìv.x yt:X1í'l 
fLE"/ E"/ (J'wfLa'tl, ",I'J:)",I ÒE E",I T;J t:;X;1. "The soul is older 
than the body, and the cause and origin of its existence: 
not that the soul exists 'lvitlwut the body, 01" the under- 
standing 'l.t"ithol.lt the soul; but that the soul is in tlte 
body, and the understanding in the soul." 
According to these rel)resentations and quotations 
taken together, Plato held the soul to be an iUlnlaterial 
substance, separable from any given body, but incapable 
of existing witho
t sonle body or other, and the 111illd or 
understanding to be a l)art of the soul. The residue 
of the soul was, as we shall afterwards see) its sensitiyc 
or mortal portion. 
The idea of nlotion seenlS to have been intilnately COll- 
nected in their views with Inind or spirit, and in so far 
their doctrines approach those, if we can call them doc- 
trines, of the nloclern atheists (See Xote IY.)-7'o É:x:.:-;-? 
Xl"/ElY (says :\lato), 
1íÇ À'JY(;'I EXEl'l ';'1)'1 aU':'1)'I c.:';'Yl7..'1 
f f I' , 
'"IjY'/.E
 ';''j:.J'I'J!J.,Cx 0 9E 'T.'X'/7E; \rl:.iX1í'l 7r'p'J'YxY'JpE'..:'J,UÆ"I; ç'Yj- 
fLlYE-l-ou say that the substance (or being) to ivhich 
'lee all give the name of soul, has for its definition" t!tat 
'l.vhich mores itself" ? I certainly do say so.-DeLegg. x. 
But the same l)hilosophers also helc.l the soul to he an 
N 
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emanation fronl the D
ity, and that each individual soul 
:was a portion of the Divine Essence, or Spirit: conse- 
quently, they could not mean to assert that the divine 
essence ,vas inseparable from matter of some kind, but 
only those portions of that essence which they repre- 
sented to be severed, and as it were torn off from the 
divine mind-a':Ji'x)'El
 TW eEW, å:tE X:';TOtl [LOplX OUülX xx, 
a7l'oa'7l'xrrp.-xTx.-(Epict. ) 
Plutarch, in the work already cited, says-
 OE o}uX'>1 
"" f '\.' 
oux EfYO]i Err'tl {J/WO"l xÌ\Ì\a XXl (lÆpO
. OUo u7t au7'o:,; aÌ\A 
E7I" aUTOU, XXI Et X:';7'OV, YEYO"lE"I-" The soul is not only his 
'l.cm'k, but a part of himself; it was not created by hint, 
but from him and out of him." 


NOTE VII.-P AGE 94. 


Of the ancient Doctrines respecting the Deity and 
Matter. 


THE notions of the Suprelne Being entertained by the an- 
cient philosophers were nlore simple and consistent than 
their theory of the soul; and but for the belief, which 
they never shook off, in the eternity of n1atter, would 
very nearly have coincided with our own. They give 
him the very san1e names, and clothe hin1 apparently in 
the like attributes. fIe is not only a9x"laT'oç, acp9apToç, 
(1.:lwÌ\Eepo
-imrrwrtal, incorruptible, indestructible-but 
aYl"'1j7'OÇ, af)7'oYEi'Y)
, atlTO
u1jÇ, a'J9r.;7I'')rr7'XTO
-uncreated, 
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self-'lnade, self-origitlating, selJ:e:r:i.sting. Z:JJ'J:I T.'7..r;a'J 
EX'J:I [J.,Xx.apl'JTY(ra [J.,Er' a:r- 5X p':ilXÇ, says Epicurus -" A 
Bein!J havl
ng aU happiness, 'With an incorruptible 
t " A ' h o __ . 
na ure. gaul, e IS -II X"I';'OXPXTWP, 7;'XYXPX7rj;-Omnt- 
potent, all-powelful; 0:.; "lX-;al yxp a'TtX' -;x, says Honlcr 
(Odyss. 
)-" He has power over all things." The 
creati ve power is also in words at least ascribed to hinl
 
ì<.'JG"'f-L'J'lt,)l1jTYjÇ, oYj!JA'J:ipY1Jç-thlJ r/taker of the 
corld, the 
great artificer. Aristotle, too, in a very rell1arkahl
 
passage of the l\IetaIJhysics, says that God seenlS to be 
the cause of all things, and, as it were, a beginning, or 
principle-GEoç OC,XEl ';'0 al';'l')"1 'ltaa'l:J ElYXl XXl ap)
/; 7
Ç: 
and, indeed, by ill1lJlication, this is ascribed in the tenus 
uncreated, self-created, and self-eol'isting; for in sound- 
ness of reason the being who had no creator, and nluch 
more the being who create(l himself (if we can conceive 
such an idea), nlust have created all things else. 
ever- 
theless, such was certainly not so plain an inference of 
reasoning with the ancients; for whether it be that by 
a:';7(j-F:;'YjÇ and a:J-;'(jYE"l1jÇ, they only nleant to convey the 
idea of xY'"l1j-;oç-of a being uncreate(l aud existing frOlll 
all eternity-or that they took some nice distinction, to 
us incoulprehensible, between self- treation and the 
creation of other beings or things-certain it is, that the 

ame philosophers who so described the Deity clung to 
the notion of matter being also eternal, and co-existent 
"ith the suprelne po,ver, and that by creator and arti- 
ficer they rather seenl to have nleant the arranger of 
atoms-the power giving fornl to chaotic nlatter, than 
the power calling things into existence. They apIJear to 

2 
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have been all pressed by the difficulty (and who shall 
deny it?) of conceiving the act of creation-the act of 
calling existences out of nothing. l\ccordingly, the 
maxilTI ,vhich generally prevailed among most of the 
. 
Greek sects, and which led to very serious and even 
practical consequences in their systen1S, ,vas o:J

Y 
EY.. ';'()V ju'1j O"l70Ç (or EX. OU,JE"lOÇ) "y'lllE(]'eaJ-thaf nothing is 
'J1tade of what has no existence, or of nothing. l\ris- 
totle represents this as the common opinion of all na- 
tural philosophers before hinl-xOlll1jll ooË'rIY TWlI <ft)(]'lXWY. 
He says, in another passage (De Cælo, iii. 1.)-010SY 
{X,:J7WlI (?1'COTEP'W <PlÀ'J(]'oç1jtfa1l7Eç) aVEIÀOll óÀwç "y'ElIE(],lll %Xl 

eEpall. OVOElI yap 
t)7E YlYllE(]'Ðal <fa(],lll OVTE cp9ElpE(]'$aJ 7'W'I 
O"lTWlI-" Some of those (older philosopheTs) tooll away 
(or abolished) all generation and destTuction, for they 
hold that none of the things which exist are either c1'eated 
or destroyed." Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that 
the Platonic doctrine ,vas of the same kind, and that 
Aristotle, in truth, ascribed only a qualified creative 
power to the Deity. Plutarch's statelnent of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine is precise to this lloint - (3EÀTlðV OL'"I 
llÀaTWlIl 7:'Elel)jl.LE"lO:;Ç 70"1 0E"I Y..O(]'V
'JV V7:''J Ðe;t) "y'EyOYE"lal 
ÀE"y'El"l xal aOElll' Ó (LElI yap xaÀÀI(]'70Ç 7W'I "y'EYOY07WY, Ó
t: 
a:JI(]'7'lJç TW"I aI7lW'I' T">jll ÔE OV(]'IX:I X.XI VÀ1JlI Et 1jç "y'E"y'OllEY, 
. 
OV YEYb/LElI'Jjll, aÀÀa V7tOXEI{LElI1JlI aEI 7W 01jfLl,):JfYCf, EIÇ OVX- 
eE(],I
 XXI 7'atl
 aUT1jç Xctl ?1'f?Ç aVTOll EtOjU,OIW(]'I'l, wç OV
a70Y 
. , 
'}Y 'T.'af(x(],XEIY OV yap EX 7CJt) (L1j 01l70Ç "y'ElIE(],IÇ, aÀÀ EX. 7'0:1 
N' 
J.LY) XctÀwç, jl.L"tj'J lXaYWç EXOllTOÇ, wç OIXlaç, "'al I:LaTIOV, XXl 
a'/òpzxv7 t )Ç-" Belter then be convinced by Plato, and 
say and sing that the 'world 'was rnade by God; f01' the 
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tvorld is the most excellent of all created things, and he 
the best of all causes. But the substance or matter 
(literally timber) of 
rhich he rnade it, 
vas not created, 
but always lay lJ'eady for the artificer, to be arranged 
and ordered by hÙn; for the creation 
cas not out oj" 
nothing, but out of 
vhat had been 
vitlwut form and 
'unfit, as a house, or a garment, or a statue aTe made.'
 
And thus it seems that when 
Iaker or Creator is used 
by the Academics, yçe are rather to regard thenl as 
nleaning 
I aker in the sense in which an artificer is said 
to nlake or fabricate the object of his art. E7:
r'ÍvE
 
(8ays Aristotle) wv TOVOE 7'wv X
v[J/j"l E
 á7:xfJa; 7Yj; 
v)\xs-He l1tade the 'WOTld of all kinds ofmatier.-De 
An.IJlund. Indeed, I can in no other way understand 
that very obscure, and but for SOllle such gloss, con- 
tradictory passage of Aristotle, in the first book of the 
Physics, where he is giving his own doctrine in opposi- 
tion to the tenets of the elder l)hilosophers on this point 
-Hl.J..ElÇ OE x.x, a
';''j' CPXju'E"I 'Y'Y
Ev9a' fl-E'I O:;ÒE
 ar.'Ä:JJç EX. 
7J
 /.J..1j 0'17'0;, wfl.-W; fl-E'ITO' Y'Y'IEú5x, EX F'Yj 'j'l7'0; 011'': 
XXTa a'Vfl-ßEßYjXOS. EX ya
 TYjS a'TEfYja'EWS Ó Eú7' x.x9' a:;,;" 
fl-1j JY, wx. EYVr.'XfXOYTOÇ Y''Y'IETa, ';',. Gxu,u'X?E';-X' QE 1'0:"70 
t\ t 
 tJ 
x.a, ao:;vx7'W O'JTW ÒOXE' Y'YVEa'lX' 'n EX. 7'OV fl-1j 0'170;- 
" TVe ourselves ho'Were1' say that nothing is absolutely 
(or 111erely) produced f1'07n 'what has. no eLt'istence, yet 
that something is produced fr01n that which has no exist- 
ence as far as regards accidents (or accessory qaaliiies); 
for something is produced from privation, 'lchich has no 
eLr:istence in itself; an(
 not from anything inherent. 
But this is 'Wonderful, and seem,s Ùnpossible, that some- 
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thing should be produce(l out of that 'lchich has no 
existence."- (PI1YS. i. 8.) Indeed he had said in 
the san1e treatise, just before, that all confessed it im- 
l)ossible anel inconceivahle that any being could either 
be created out of' nothing, or be utterly destroyecl- 
EX. ...ov {l-/t; 0:17'0; Yl"lEo-eXl 'tOTE OV é
oÀÀvo-9al aV'Yj"lVo-70Y X.Xl 
app'Yj'Y.....o"l. (lb. i. 5.) 
Upon the uncreated nature of things-for the doc- 
trine extended to n1Índ as ,veIl as to Inatter-the ancient 
philosophers founded another tenet of great imlJortance. 
lVlatter and soul were reckoned 110t only uncreated, lJut 
indestructible; their existence ,vas eternal in every 
sense of the word, without end as without beginning: 
l.L'1OE"I EX. TOV 0'1 0"170; 'YlVEo-Gal, 0'YjOE él; '11) 0"1 ov cp9élfEo-9x, 
-" Nothing can be produced out of that 'lvhich has no 
existence, nor can any thing be reduced to nonentity." 
Such is Diogenes Laertius's account of Den10critus's 
doctrine, or the Aton1Ïc lU'inciple, 


c; Principimll hil1C cujus nobis exordia sumet, 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unqllam"- 
" Hue accedit uti quidque in sua corpora l'ursum 
J}issolvat natura, l1eque ad nihilum intereunt res"- 
"Hauù igitur retlit ad nihilum res ulla, sed omnes 
Discidio redeunt in ('í)rpora rnateriai"- 


are the expressions of Lucretius, in giving an account of 
the El)icurean Philosophy (i. 151, 217, 249), or, as 
Pm"sius more shortly expresses it, 


" De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil!1Osse reverti."-Sat. iii. 8-1. 


And it n1ust be adn1Ïtted that they reasoned with great 
consistency in this re
pect; for if tIle difficulty of com- 
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prehencung the act of creation out of nothing was a 
sufficient ground for holding all things to be eternal 
a parte ante-the equal difficulty of coml)rehending th
 
act of annihilation was as good a ground for believing in 
their eternity a parte post-there being manifestly just 
as much difficulty, and of the sanle kind, in conlpre- 
hending how a being can cease to exist, as how it can 
conIC into existence. 
From this doctrine mainly it is that the Greek l)hilo- 
sophers derive the inlmortality of the soul, as far as the 
nletaphysical and nlore subtle arguments for their belief 
go; and accordingly its l)fe-existence is a l)art of theÏ"r 
: faith as much as its future life, the eternity ab ante being 
. as llluch considered as the eternity post, Thus Plato 
. says that" OU'l' soul 'was somelvhere btfore it existed ù
 
the human form, as also it seerns to be immortal ajìer- 
<1.vards"-T;Y'Tt(jTJ ">'jfJ-W"I '>J t TJ X"1J 'TtfW EY 'i'WOE ':'w a' e
Wr.'l'lW 
flOEl YE'IEû9al, Wû7'E XXl 7'a:r;,"1J aeaya7'úY 7'l EOlXE"I 'Y) ÝVX'>J 
ElYCJ..J.-(Phæd.) Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
their doctrine of future existence is most unsatisfactory 
as far as it is thus derived, that is, their l)s)"chological 
. argunlent: and for two reasons-first, because it is cou- 

 pled with the tenet of pre-existence, and having no kincl 
; of evidence of that from reasoning, we not only are 
prone to reject it, but are driven to suppose that our 
future existence will in like nlanner be severed by ,vant 
. of recollection fronl aU consideration of personal identity; 
secondly, because, according to the doctrine of the soul 
being an eluanation fronl the Deity, its future state inl- 
plies a return to the divine essence, and a confusion with 
or absorption in that suprenle intelligence, and conse- 
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quently an extinction of individual existence: a doc- 
trine which was accordingly held by some of the meta- 
})hysical philosophers who lllaintained a Future State. 
In one Ï1nportant l)articular there was an entire dif- 
ference of olÜnion mnong the ancient l)hilosophers-in 
truth, so important a difference, that those were held 
not to be theists, but atheists, who nlaintailled one side 
of the arglunent - I lllean as to Proyiùence. The 
Atomists and Epicureans held that there were Gods, and 
upon the subject of creative IJower they did not mate- 
rially differ from those generally called theists; but they 
denied that these Gods ever interfered in the affairs of the 
unIverse. The language of PJato and the other theists 
upon this subject is yery strong. They regard such a 
ùoctrine as one of the three kinds ofblasphenlY or sacri- 
lege; and in the Republic of that 11hilosopher, aU the 
three crilnes are lllade equally punishable with death. 
The first species is denying the existence of a Deity, or 
of Gods-7'o OE OE:;TEfo
, (j
TXÇ (9é
VÇ) OtJ 
ffjY7l
El
 aòl- 
epW7:'O
. "The second, adrnitting thei'l" e
rislence, but 
denying that they care for rnan." The third kind of 
l)lasphenlY was that of Inen attenlPting to propitiate the 
Gods towards criminal cJnduct, as <;9iJYOl and aOl){.)j!.LaTCX, 
slaughters and o'ld'rayes 'upon i'llstice, " by prayers, 
thanksgÙ'.ings, and sacrifices-thus rnaktng those pu're 
beings the accomplices of their crimes, by sharing 'll:illt 
t!tern a srnall portion of the spoil, as the 'Lcolces do 'Lcith 
the dogs."-De Legg. x.* 


* \Yho can read these, aud such passages as these, without 
wishing that some who call themselves Christiaus, some Christian 
Pl'illcÎpalities anù Powers, had taken a lesson from the heathen 
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NOTE YIII.-PAGE 131. 


Of the ancient Doctrine of the I mnwrtalily of the Soul. 
THAT the ancient }Jhilosophers for the n10st part be- 
lieved in the Future Existence of the Soul after death is 
undeniable. It is equally certain that their opinions 
upon this important subject varied exceedingly, and 
that the kinJ of inlmortality adn1Ìtted by one class can 
hardly be allowed to deserve the name. Thus they who 
consiùered it as a portion of the Divine essence severed 
for a tinIe, in order to be united with a perishable body, 
helieved in a future existence without nlenlory or con- 
sciousness of personal identity, and nlerely as a reuniting 
of it with the Divine n1Înd. Such, howeyer, was not the 
belief of the more pure and enlightened theists, and to 
their opinion, as approaching nearest our own, it is IJro- 
l)o
ed to coufine the present notice. 
In one respect, even the 1110st philosophical of those 
theories differed widely fronl the Christian faith, and 
indeed departed alnlOst as widely fr0111 the intÏ1uations of 
sound reason. They all believed in the soul's pre-ex- 


sage, and (if their nature forbaùe them to abstain from massacres 
and injusticp) at least had not committed the scandalous impiety, 
as he calls it, of singing in plac
s of Christian worship, and for 
the accomplishment of their enormous crimes, T
 D
ums, which 
in Plato's Republic would have been punished as blasphemy? 
,rho, inùeed, can refrain from lamrnting another pernicious kind 
of sacrilege (an anthropomorphism) yet more frequent-that of 
making Christian temples resound with prayers for victory over 
our enemies, anù thanksgiving for their deft' at ? Assuredly such 
a ritual as this is not taken from the K ew Testament. 
N3 
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istence. This is expressly given as IJroved by facts, 
and as one argument for in11TIortaiity or future existence, 
by Plato in the n10st elaborate treatise which remains 
üpon the subject, the Phædo. He considers that all 
learning is only recollection, 7'iJ
 fLaeiJO"'IY aVa,lLY"tj(nV En/XI, 
and seems to think it inconceivable that any idea could 
ever COlne into the l11ind, of which the rudiulents hacl 
not fornlerly been in1planted there. In the Timæus 
and other writings the san1e doctrine is further ex- 
}Jonncled. H:I r.'O!) "tj[J-wv, 1) 
!)XY) '1I'fl"l E"I TW ÔE ';'w 
a"l9fw7tl"lW EI
EI 'lEvEcr9xl, WcrTE: xal 7'aV7'r; a9X"laT
Y 7'1 
E
IXE"I 
 
vxr; Elyalo "Ou'}" soul existed someu;here 
befo're it 'was p'rodllced in the hU'f)
an form (or body), 
so it seems to be Ï1nmortal also." The argunlcnts 
indeed, generally speaking, on which both Plato and 
other philosophers ground their IJositions, derive their 
chief interest from the importance of the subject, 
and from the exquisite language in .which they are 
clothed. As reasonings they aTe of little force or value. 
Thus it is elaborately shown, or rather asserted in the 
Phædo, that contraries always come fron1 contraTies, 
as life from death, and death frOln life, in the works of 
Nature. Another argument is that the nature or essence 
of the soul is inlnlortality, and hence it is easily inferred 
that it 
xists after death, a kind of reasoning hardly 
deserving the naIlle- c Or.'vTE or; 7'0"1 a9a"la7'o"l XXI aOlx- 
<feof
'" EûTI"l, aì...),"71 tvX'Yi 'f}, El a9a"lcx7'()ç 7'C;YXa7/El O'.J'crx, 
"Kat avwÀEGfoÇ ay EI'Yj-" Since that 1.chich is immortal 'l.S 
also 'indestructible, 'lchat else can 'lce conclude but 
that the soul being (or happening to be) immortal, 'lnust 
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also be imperishable." (Phæd.) A more cogent topic is 
that of its sinlplicity, from whence the inference is drawn 
that it must be indestructible, because what "We mean by 
the destruction ofn1atter is its resulution into the elements 
that compose it. In one passage, Plato conles very near 
the argunlent relied on in the text reslJecting the changes 
which the body undergoes; but it appears from the rest 
of the passage that he had another topic or illustration in 
-view-cxÀÀa 'Ya
 CX
 <fxl1íY Éx.acrT1jY TWY "pUXWY 'ltCtÀÀa crw- 
[LaTa, 'XXTa'r'fIßEIY, CXÀÀwç TE XCG:I 7foÀÀa ET'1 ßIW. EI yap 
f
crl' TO tTw/ux xal CX7I'OÀÀVOITO E'r'l tWYTOÇ TOU CXyÐpw7I'Ctu aÀ^-' 
"?j 
UX"t) a
1 TO Xa7'CX'tfIßOfJÆYOll cxyu<pal"lol CXVCXYXCXlvY fhEYT-' 
a
 EIY), l7tOTE CX'lI'OÀÀUOITO 
 
UX'>í, TOY TE ^Eu'tal
Y v
acrfJ"a 
7'UXEIY CXt:'r'1JV EXOUcrCXY, OE TOUTor; /J.,OYOU 7:'p07'Epa
 a./T.oÀ- 
)..vcrG
I-" But I should rathe'l' say that each of ou'/" 
souls 'wears out many bodies, though these should lirlJ 
many years; for 'If the body runs out and is destroyed, 
the rnan still lin'ng, but the soul always -repairs that 
'which 'is 'worn out, it 'lcould follo'lv of necessity that the 
.soul 'when it perished 'would happen to have its last 
coreTing, and to perish only just before thai core1'l'n.q." 
-Phæd. A singular instance of the incapacity of the 
ancients to observe facts, or at least the habitual care- 
lessness with which they adn1Îtted relations of them, iè 
afforded in another of these argunlents. Socrates is n1ade 
to refer, in the Pltædo, to the appearance of ghosts near 
l)laces of burial as a well-known and admitted fact, anel 
..as proving that a portion of the soul for a while survived 
the body, but partook of its nature and likeness, and 
was not altogether immortal. This distinction hetween 
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the mortal or sensitive and the immortal or intellectual 
})art of the soul })ervades. the Platonic theism. 'Ve 
have observed already in the statement of Plutarch, that 
the Platonists held the Y<i:J; or intellect to be contained 
in the 
:JX"tj or soul, and the same doctrine occurs in 
other passages. Aristotle regards the soul in like man- 
ner as cOlnposed of two parts-the active, or Y0:';;, and 
the passive: the fornler he represents as alone in1mortal 
anù eternal; the latter as destructible, '6'OVTO (l"OY
"/ a9x- 
ilX7ú'l XXl ai.O'v)"/, ó O'E '/.a9Yj'n%.Yj; cp$apT'J;.-Nic. Etlt. 
I t must, however, be admitted, that the belief of the 
ancients was more fiflll and more sounet than their rea- 
sonings ,vere cogent. The whole tenor of the doctrine 
in the Phædo refers to a renewal or continuation of the 
soul as a separate and individual existence, after the 
dissolution of the body, and with a complete conscious- 
ness of personal identity-in short, to a continuance of 
the same rational being's existence after death. The 
liberation frOlu the body is treated às the beginning of 
a new and nlore perfect life-'T'c,TE yap aVTYj xaG' a!JT"tjY '>] 
'lj;:;X'>í Ea'Tal XWplÇ 7"(j:; a'WtJ.,(X';'o;. 7tp
r;'Ep'JY 0" 0:; (TSÀEl)- 
T">jûaa'l). Xenol)hon thus makes Cyrus deliver himself 
to his children on his deai-h-bed-Ot:T(jl EYWYE, W 7taliSE;, 
O=:OE 7'OU7'O 'ltW7f07'E Er.'Elv-Say w; 
 ..puX'YJ, EW; fJ.-EY exY EV 
6"/"tjTW C;Wfl-'CC;'l 'Y), tYjY, 07'a1l O'E 7"O=:7'Ol) a7tcÛ...Àay"tj, 'íE$V"'íX,EY- 
OVOE YE ór.'w; açfwy Hf7'al 
 
:JXYj, Er.'ElOay T(j:; acpfoyos 
crw,lJ"a7'o; ol')(.a YEYYj'T'al, úUO'E 7"0:;7'0 7:'er.'Ela'p.,al" aÀÀ' ó-rav 
ä%.paTo; Kal xaGapo; Ó Yv:;; Ex'fl9r;, 'íOTE Kal V'p<iYlfJ.-w-raT<i"l 
EIY..O; aV7v"/ El'lCXl.* Cicero has translated the whole pas- 
* Cyrop. ii. 
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sage upon this subject beautifully, though somewhat 
paraphrastically; but this portion he has given more 
literally - "1Iihi quidenl nunquam persuaderi potuit, 
aninlos dum in corporibus essent nlortalibus, vivere; 
quunl exissent ex iis, emori: nec vero hun aninnun esse 
insipientem, quum ex insipienti corpore evasisset; sed 
lluunl omni admixtione corporis liberatus purus et infe- 
ger esse cæpisset, eUIn esse sapientenl."* 
:K one of the ancients, indeed, has expressed himself 
lnore clearly or 11lore beautifully upon the subject than 
this great }Jhilosopher and rhetorician. lIis reasoi1ing, 
too, respecting it greatly exceeds in soundness and 
in sagacity that of the Grecian sages. ,y itne
s the 
adn1Ïrable argtunent in the Tusculan Questions. They 
who deny the doctrine, says he, can only allege as the 
ground of their disbelief the difficulty of cOlnprehending 
the state of the soul severed fronl the body, as if they 
could conlprehen(l its state in the body. "Quasi vera 
intelligallt, qualis sit in ipso corpore, quæ conformatio, 
quæ nlagnitudo, qui locus."-" Hæe reputent isti (he 
adds) qui negant aninnlID sine corpore se intelligere 
IJosse; videbunt quenl in ipso corpore intelligant. l\Iihi 
quidenl naturanl animi illtuenti, multo difficilior occurrit 
cogitatio, multo que obsenrior, qualis anÏInus in corpore 
sit, tanquanl alienæ donlÎ, quam qualis, cum exierit, et 
in lihenul1 cælunl quasi dOlllunl suunl venerit. "t That 
he derived the most refined gratification from such COll- 


* De Senect. 80. - Here the worùs "omni admixtiolle;' S:c. 
are added. 
t Tusc. Quæst. i. 22. 
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templations, many passages of his writings attest. None 
more than those towards the close of the Cato l\Iajor, 
_which nUlst often have cheered the honest labourers for 
their country and their kind in the midst of an un- 
grateful and unworthy generation. "An censes (ut de 
me ipso aliquid more senum glorier) me tantos labores 
diurnos nocturnosque, don1i n1ilitiæque suscepturum 
fuis
e, si iisdelll finibus glorian1 mean1, quibus vitam 
essem terminaturus? N onne melius muIte fuisset 
otiosam ætatem et quietam sine ullo labore aut con- 
tentione traducere?" "Think you-to speak somewhat 
of myself after the manner of old lllen - think you 
that I should ever have undergone such toils, by day 
and by night, at home and abroad, had I believed that 
the term of my life was to be the period of nlY renown? 
How much better would it have been to while away a 
listless being and a tranquil, void of all strife, and free 
from any labour ?"* And again, that famous passage: 
" 0 præclarum diem quum ad illud divinuIll animorum 
concilium cætumque proficiscar; quumque ex hac turba 
et conuvione discedan1!" "Delightful hour! when I 
shall journey towards that divine assemblage of spirits, 
and depart froll1 this cro'\-d of polluted things !" t 
The Platonic ideas of a future state, as wen as those 
adolJted by the Roman sage, distinctly }'eferred to an ac- 
count rendered, and rewards or punishments a,yarded 
for the things done in the body-Xp')j 7I'a1l7'a T.'OIElll, says 
Plato, W(J''tE CtpE'tYjÇ xal <ffIjY')j(J'EWÇ E:I T'f (31'f fhE7'a(J)
,Elll. 
XCtÀOY yap'ta9Àoy XCiI'>') E),7I'IÇ {.LEyaÀ')j-" fVe ought to act 

:
 De Senect. 82. t Ibid. 85. 
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in all things so as to pursue 'cil'tue and 1.cisdom in this 
life, for the labour is e3:cellent and the hope great."- 
(De Legg. x.) To
 ÔE (;'I':'a 
[1"WY ÉY..alJ'''o
 OYTW5 a9a'la.. 
T(;
 ElYCXl, f:.JX1íY E7;'O'lOF"cx
olJ..E
C.
, 7:'cx,:-x eE
J5 aÀ^OJ5 a7:'l- 
E:ta" ôwcr
'I"x À
Yo"', Y..x9ær.'Ep Ó Y').U"')5 Ó 7:'{J.:tpw5 ÀEYE', 7'W 
f1ÆY c/"ya9w 8(J.,fßaÀEo"l, 'tw ÔE X:tY..W [J-aÀx (þOßEf'')Y-'' In 
truth each ofus-tlwt is to say, e.ach soul-is imnw1:tal, 
and departs to other Gods (or Gods in another world) 
to render an account as the læu;s of the state declare. 
This to the good is matter of confidence, but to the 
'wicked of tel'ror."-(De Legg. xii.) So in the be.. 
ginning of the Epinomis, he says that a glorious pros- 
l)ect (xx}:)j EÀ7;"Ç) is held out to us of attaining, when 
we die, Ù1e happiness not to be enjoyed on earth, and to 
gain which after death, we had exerted all our efforts. 
In the Phædo, where he is gi"ing a somewhat fanciful 
picture of the next .world, he tells us that souls which 
have conln1Ïtted lesser crilnes con1e E'5 'T'>JY À'/J.."I'rjv Y..a, 
EieE' o'Y..
:;(n 7'E ìC.CXl Y..!Xea':;QIJ..E'IOJ ':'WY ÔE aôm'Y" lJ..a':'w"I Ô'O'j"/'tEI" 
j . . 
 
OlieCl5 a7;'OÀ:J(J'I'tct, E' 7'
Ç ';', ijO'X">í!Ïc-" they remain z'n that 
space, and being cleansed (or purged) of their offences, 
are 1'e/eased;" (fronl whence the idea and the nalne of 
pUTgatory has been taken). But such as have been 
incurably wicked, nnuderers and others, are dri, en, he 
says, into Tartanls, Ó9EY O:.:7r'(J'tE EY..ß al '10:': crl V, "whence 
they never more escape. " * It is ren1arkable, that in the 
same work, Plato, if some words havf' not been interpo- 
lated in the text, looks forward to some direct divine C01l1- 
n1unicatiol1s of light uI)on this subject; but recon1111ends 
* Pbæd. 
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abiding by the light of reason till that shall be granted. 
Let us, he says, choose the best IUln1an reason, and, sitting 
on it like a raft, paEs through the dangers of life, unless 
(or until) El 0'lj71Ç Ôt;'I(xlT(J ao-ípcÛ,.HYTEPO"l XCll ClXl"lO:JYOTEPO"l 
ET.'1 {3Eßalo7EpoU OX1íf.LcXTOÇ . Yj ).'Jyo'J ÐEll)'J 71'lOÇ OIClr.'GfÆU- 
B'lj'lCll-" 'unless some one can pass us Ol:er more easily 
and safely upon son
e stron,qer 'rehicle 01. divine 
'word," *" 
The passage in the Sornnium Scipionis, where celes- 
tial enjoynlents are held out 'as the rewards of !Jublic 
virtue, is well known. The precision indeed of the lan- 
guage touching a future state, which nlarks this treatise, 
is singular, approaching to that of the 
 ew Testan1ent- 
"heati ævo sell1piterno fruuntur" -" ea vita via est in 
cælum et in hunc cætum eorUlll qui jan1 vixerunt et 
corpore laxati ilIum incolunt locum"-" ilnnlo vero ii 
vivunt, qui ex corporun1 vinculis, tanquan1 e carcere, 
evolaverullt; vestra vero, quæ dicitur vita, mors est"- 
" sic habeto, non esse te ulortalem, sed corpus hoc; nee 
enin1 tu is es, quenl fornla ista declarat, sed Ulens cujus- 
que, is est quisque"-" anin1us in domum suam pervo- 
labit, idque ocius faciet, si jam tun1, quun1 erit inclusus 
in corpore, en1Ínebit fora
, et ea quæ extra erunt COl1- 
tenlplalls, quam maxime se à corpore abstrahet." These 
things have given rise to doubts of the authenticity of 
the treatise-doubts easily renloved by looking to the 
many a bsurdities respecting the celestial bodies and 
the other acco1l1paninlents of heaven with ,yhich the 
work aùounds; to the Platonic doctrine respecting 
* Phæd. 
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nlotion as the essence of n1Ïnd, which it adopts; and also 
to the doctrine distinctly stated of the pre-existent state. 


XOTE IX. PAGE 131. 


Of Bishop TVcwbu'J'ton's Theory concerning tlte ancient 
DoctJ'l1ze of a FutuTe State. 


To anyone who had read the extracts in the last Note, 
but still more to one who was familiar with the ancient 
writers frOln whose works they are taken, it nlight 
appear quite impossible that a question should ever be 
raised upon the general belief of antiquity in a Future 
State, and the belief of some of the most en1Ïnent of the 
philosophers, at least, in a state of rewards and punish- 
nlents. K evertheless as there is nothing so plain to 
which the influence of a preconceived opinion and the 
desire of furthering a favourite hypothesis will not blind 
men, and as their blinduess in such cases bears even 
a prolJortion to their learning and ingenuity, it has thus 
fared with the point in question, and Bishop 'Varburton 
11as denied that any of the ancients except Socrates really 
believed in a future state of the soul individually, and 
suhject to reward or punishnleut. I-Ie took up this 
argument because it seenled to strengthen his extraor- 
ainary reasoning upon the Legation of 
Ioses. It is 
therefore necessary first to state how his doctrine bears 
upon that reasoning. 
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His reasoning is this. The inculcating of a future state 
of retribution is necessary to the ,yell lJeing of society. 
All men, and especially all the wisest nations of anti- 
quity, have agreed in holding such a doctrine necessary 
to lJe inculcated. But there is nothing of the kind to 
be found in the 1\Iosaic dispensation. And here he 
pauses to observe tllat these l)ropositions seen1 too clear 
to require any proof. Nevertheless his whole work is 
consumed in proving them; and the conclusion fronl the 
whole, that therefore the l\Iosaic law is of Divine ori- 
.ginal, is left for a further work, which never appeared; 
and yet this is the very position which all, or almost 
. all who may read the book, and even yield their assent 
to it, are the most inclined to reject. Indeed it lllay 
well be doubted if this work, learned and acute as it is, 
and showing the author to be both well read and well 
fitted for controversy, ever satisfied anyone except 
l)erhaps Bishop Hurd, or ever can denlonstrate any 
thing so ,,'ell, as it proves the proposterous and perverted 
- ingenuity of an able and industrious man. 
That such was very far from being the author's 
opinion we have anlple proof. He terms his work" A 
Demonstration." He dpscribes his reasoning "as very 
little short of 111athematical certainty," and " to which 
"nothing but a mere l)hysical l)ossibility of the contrary 
can be opposed;" and he declares his only difficulty to 
be in " telling whether the pleasure of the discovery or 
the wonder that it is now to n1ake be the greater." 
Accordingly in the correspondence between hin1 and his 
friend Bishop Hurd, the complete succe
s of the" De- 
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nlonstration" is always assulned, and the glory of it is 
made the topic of endless and even nlutual gratulation, 
not without pity and even vituperation of all who can 
remain dissatisfied, and who are habitually and conlpla- 
cently classed by name with the subjects of Pope's well- 
known satire. 
- The two things which the author always overl."oked 
were the possibility of a hUlllan lawgiver making an 
inl11erfect system, and of sceptics holding the want of 
the sanction in question to be no argument for the 
divine origin of the 
Iosaic law, but rather a proof of its 
flowing from a human and fallible source. As these 
." luere possibilities" are wholly independent of the ad- 
mission that every.word in the book is correct, and all 
the positions are denlOnstrate<1, and as nothing whatever 
ÌB said to exclude such suppositions, it is nlanifest that a 
lnore useless and absurd argunlent never was luaintained 
U!JOl1 any grave and important subject. The merit of 
the book lies in its learning and its collateral argunlent; 
indeed nearly the whole is collateral, and unconnected 
. with the IJurpose of the reasoning. But nIuch even of 
- that collateral matter is fanciful and unsound. The fancy 
that the descent of Æneas to hell in the sixth book of 
the Æneid is a veiled account of the Eleusinian ::\1 ysteries, 
bas prolJably nIade as few proselytes as the main body 
of the " llenlonstration ;" and if anyone has lent his ear 
to the theory t1lat the ancients had no belief in a future 
state of retribution, it can only be from being led away 
by confident assertion from the exanlination of the facts. 
This position of Bishop 'Yarburton is nIanifestly 
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wholly unnecessary to the proof of his general theory. 
But he thought it would show more strongly the opinion 
entertained of the uses to be derived frolll inculcating 
the doctrine of a Future State, if he could prove that they 
who heìù it in public and with political views, did not 
then1sel yes believe it. 
The way in which he tries to prove this is by ob- 
serving that there prevailed among the old philosophers 
as well as lawgivers a l]rincil)le of propagating what 
they knew to be false opinions for the public benefit, 
and of thus holding one kind of doctrine in secret, the 
esoteric, and another, the exoteric, in public. Of this 
fact there is no doubt, but its origin is hardly to be thus 
traced to design always prevailing. The n10st ancient 
notions of religion were the birth of fear and ignorance 
in the earliest ages, and the fancy of the poets Iningled 
,vith these, multiplying and in1proving and polishing the 
rude imaginations of popular terror and sin1plicity. 
The rulers of the comn1unity, aiding themselves by the 
sanctions which they drew fron1 thence, favoured the 
continuance and propagation of the delusions; and 
l)hilosophers who afterwards arose among the })eople 
were neither disposed 4-henlselves nor pern1Ïtted by the 
nlagistrate openly to expose the errors of the popular 
faith. Hence they taught one doctrine in private, 
while in public they conformed to the prevailing creed, 
and the observances which it enjoined. 
But whatever be the origin of the double doctrine, 
Bishop 1Varburton cannot expect that its mere existence 
and the use made of it by ancient writers and teachers 
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will proye his position, unless he can show that the 
future state of retribution is only mentioned by them 
llpon occasions of an exotel'ical kind, and never when 
esoterically occupied. Now this he nlost signally fails 
to do; indeell he can hardly be said fairly to make the 
attempt, for his rule is to nlake the tenor of the doctrine 
the criterion of esotel'iç or e.."Cotel'ic, instead of showing 
the occasion to be one or the other from extrinsic cir- 
cunlstances, which is Inanifestly begging the question 
most unscrupulously. It seems hardly credible that so 
acute and }uactised a controversialist should so conduct 
an argument, but it is quite true. As often as any 
thing occurs in favour of a Future State, he says it was 
said exoterically; and whenever he can find any thing 
on the opposite side, or leaning towards it, (which is really 
hardly at all in the Platonic or Ciceronian writings,,) 
he sets this down for the esoteric sentinlents of the 
,vriter. But surely if there be any meaning at all in 
the àouble doctrine, whatever nlay have been its origin, 
the occasion is eyery thing, and there can be no diffi- 
culty in telling whether any given opinion was nlain- 
tained cL"Cotel'ically or not, by the circumstances in which, 
and the purposes for which, it was })ropou\lded. 
The argument on which he dwells most is drawn frOln 
the allusion nlade by Cæsar in the discussion upon the 
punishment of the conspirators as related by Sallust, 
"Ultra (nlortem) neque cnrre neque ga.udio locunl esse;" 
and from the way in which Cato and Cicero evade, he 
says, rather than answer him, apI)ealing to the traditions 
of antiquity and the authority of their ancestors instead 
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of argning the point. (Div. Leg. 111.2. 5.) Can any 
thing be 1110re inconclusive than this? Granting that 
Sallust, in making speeches for Cresar and Cato (whom 
by the way he Dlakes speak in the self-same style, that 
is, in his o,vn Salhlstian style), adhered to the sentÏ1nents 
each delivered; and further, that Cresar uses this strange 
topic not as a mere rhetorical figure, but as a serious 
reason against capital punishment, and as showing that 
there is mercy anù not severity in such inflictions (a 
very strong supposition to make respecting so practised 
and so Inactical a reasoner as Cains Cresar); surely so 
bold a position as practical atheism brought forward in 
the Roman senate was far mOre likely to he 111et, whether 
by the decorunl of Cato or the skill of Cicero, with a 
general appeal to the prevalence of the èontrary belief, 
and its resting on ancient tradition, than with a Ineta- 
physical or theological discourse singularly out of season 
in such a debate. To make the case our own: let us 
suppose some member of Parliament, or of the Chanl- 
ber of Deputies, so ill judged as to denounce in short 
hut plain tenus the religion of the country, would any 
person advert further to so extravagant a speech than 
to blame it, and in general expressions signify the in- 
dignation it had excited? 'V ould not all answer out 
of Lardner, or Paley, or Pascal be deemed almost as 
ill timed as the attack? To be sure neither Cato nor 
Cicero are represented as testifying any great disgust 
at the language of Cresar, but this, as well indeed as 
the topic being introduced at all by the latter, only 
shows that the doctrine of a Future State was not one 
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of the tenets much diffusecl alllong the 11eople, or held 
peculiarly sacred by them. Hacl the orator vindicated 
Catiliue by showing how much less flagitious his bad 
life was than that of SOllle of the gods to ,vhOln altars 
,vere erected and worship rendered, a very different 
burst of invective would have been called dO.Wll UI)on 
the blasphemous offender. 
In truth, the 11assage thus relied uI)on only shows, 
like all the rest of the fact
, that the doctrine of retri- 
bution was rather nlore esoteric than exoteric among the 
ancients. The elaborate dissertation of Bishop 'Var- 
burton's upon the 
Iysteries, proves this effectually, and 
clearly refutes his whole arguulent. For to IHove that 
the doctrine of future retribution was used at all as an 
engine of state, he is forced to allege that it was the secret 
disclosed to the initiated in the Sacred 
I ysteries ; which, 
according to Cicero, were not to be viewed by the inl- 
l)rudent eye. (Ne imprudentiam quidem oculorum 
adjici fas est, De Legg. II. 14.) Surely this would 
rather indicate that such doctrines were not inculcated 
indiscrinlinately, and that at all events, when a philo- 
sopher gives then1 a place in his works, it cannot he in 
pursuance of a plan for deceiving the lllultitude into a 
belief different from his own. It is indeed plain enough 
that the bulk of the peol)le were restrained, if by any 
sanctions higher than those of the penal laws, rather by 
the belief of constant interposition from the gods. An 
expectation of hell) from their favour or of punishnlent 
from their anger in this life and without any delay, 
fornled the creed of the Greeks and Romans; and 
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nothing else is to be found in either the preanlble to Za- 
leucus the Locrian's la,\-s quoted by Bishop 'Varburton, 
or in the passages of Cicero's treatise, to which he also 
refers.. (Div. Leg. II. 3.) 
Anlong the 1nany notable inadvertencies of his argu- 
ment, concealed frOln himself by an exuberant learning 
and a dogmatisnl hardly to be paralleled, is the neglect- 
ing to observe ho,v Jifficultly the appearance of the doc- 
trine in the places where we find it is reconciled with 
his notion of its having formed the subject of the 
Iys- 
teries. 'Vhat part in those l\Iysteries did Cicero's and 
Plato's and Seneca's and Xenol)hon's writings bear? 
There we have the dùctrine plainly stated; possibly to 
the world at large-l)ossibly, far more l)robably, to the 
learned reader only-but assuredly not by the Hierophant 
or the 1Iystagogue, to the initiated. This is wholly 
inconsistent with the notion of its being reserved for 
these alone. It is equally inconsistent with the theory 
that it was promulgated for the purposes of deception; for 
such purposes would have been far better served by de- 
cidedly 1uaking it a part neither of the instruction gi,
en 
to the select anù initiated few, nor of the doctrine confine(l 
to the students of philosophy, but of the comnlon, 
vulgar, popular belief and ritual which it is admitted 
not to have been. The truth undeniably is, that as, on 
the one hand, it was not universally preached and in- 
culcated, so neither was it any mystery forbidden to be 
divulged-that it was no l)art of the vulgar creed, nor 
yet so rel)ugnant to the religion of the country as to be 
concealed from prudential considerations, like the unity 
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of the Deity, the fabulousness of the ordinary poly- 
theistic superstitions, as to the gods and goddesses, the 
demigods, and the Furiesa These 011inions were indeed 
esoteric, and only pronu11gated anlOng the learned. .1\ 
few allusions, and but a few, are found to thenl in any of 
the classical authors whose writings were intended fur 
general })crusal, and chiefly to the parts which had in 
process of tilHe beconle too gross even for the vulgar, 
such as the Furies, Cerberus, &c., which Cicero describes 
as unfit for the belief of eyen an ignorant or doting old 
WOlllan (Quæ anus tanl excors, &c. De l\"Y"at. Deor., ancl 
Tusc. Quæst.), and which are treated as fables both by 
Den10sthenes in that noble passage where he exclain1s 
that the Furies, who are represented in the scene as 
driving men with burning torches (EÀa:""él;' o:l./n;, éF,{JÆ- 

Xl;), are our bad pasÚons, and by Cicero in words (IIi 
face
, hæ flauunæ, &c.) ahnost translated fro1l1 the 
Greek. 
After an, can any thing be n10re yiolent than the 
suprosition that tho
f' })hilo:sol)hers, for the purpose of 
<.leceh-jng the nUlltitude, delivered opinions not held 13y 
thelnselvcs, aIIll deliyere(l thenl in 11rofounll philoso- 
rhical treatises? I t is in the Phædo and the Tinlæus 
(hardly intelligible to the learned), and the Tusculan 
Questions, and tIle SOlnniun1 Scipionis, in an age when 
there were hardly any readers beyond the disciples of 
the seyeral sects, that those exoteric nlatters are supposed 
to be conveyed for acconlP1ishing the purposes of popular 
delu
ion-not in poems and speeches, read in the Portico 
or l)l"onounced in the Forulu. If then the records of their 
o 
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opinions on the most recondite subjects were chosen fur 
the depositories of e
-coteric faith, where are we to look for 
their esoteric doctrines? Bishop"\V arb ur ton must needs 
answer, in the very same records; for to this he is driven, 
hecause he has none- oth
r; and he cannot ch
ose but 
adnlÏt that the whule argulllent is utt
rly defective, if it 
st-Jps short at only showing those opinions to have been 
clÛivered, even if proved to be exolerical, unless h
 can 
also show opp
site doctrines to have been esoterically en- 
tertained-inasmuch as a person might grant the for:n2r 
to have been delivered for popular use (which, h3wever, 
Bishop "\Varhurton does not prove), and yet deny that 
they were assumed for the purpose of deception. Ac- 
conlingly he is driven to find, if he can, proofs of those 
opposite doctrines in the self-saule ,vritings, where he 
says the exoteric ones are conveyed. However, nothing- 
surely can be more ahsurd than this; for it is to main- 
tain that Plato and Cicero pretended to beli'2ve a future 
state of retribution in order to deceive the multitude, 
by stating it in the SaIne writings in wi1Ïch they 
lJetrayed their real sentiments to be the very reveïse. 
And this a1Jsurdity is the same, and this argument 
is as cogent, if we take tl"'e double doctrine to apply, 
not-as we are, in fayolLr of the Bishop's argument, 
generally supposing-to a differej1ce between what was 
taught in the face of the people and what was reserved 
for the scholars, but to a division of the scholars into 
two classes, one only of whanl was suppJsetl to see the 
whùle truth-for the sanr
 writings on this subject arc 
said to contain both the stateJ.n
nts of it. 
 evertheless, 
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let us shortly see how he finds any such contrary state- 
ments, or any means of eXplaining away the positive and 
precise dicta, and even reasonings, cited in the fOrIner 
note (
ote YIII.) 
I. There can be no doubt that both the Greek and 
Roman l)hilosophers disbelieved part of the popular 
doctrine as to -future retribution, those punishnlênts, to 
wit, which are of a gross and corporeal nature; and, 
accordingly, what Tiluæus the Locrian and others have 
said of the ';'lfLwP'2l tE
al proves nothing, for it al)plies 
to those only. Strabo plainly speaks of these only in 
the l)assage where he observes that wonlen and the 
yulgar are not to be kept pious and yirtuous by the 
lessons of philosophy, but by superstition, which cannot 
be nlaintained without nlythology (fable-n1aking) and 
prodigies (
.x 
El!Tl;;:-I.J!J.,'j'llCtÇ' 7
:J7'
 8' 
:;x a'lE:J fl."J9
T.'
laç 
xal 7Epx7élaç), for he gives as examples of these, Jupiter's 
Thunder, the Snakes of the Furies, &c. 
2. Nothing can be more vague than the inference 
drawn fr0111 such passages as those in Cicero and Seneca, 
where a doubt is expressed on the subject of a Future 
State, and a wish of more cogent 1)roofs seenlS betrayed 
-as where Cicero lnakes one of his rrolocutors, in the 
Tusculan Questions, say, that when he lays down the 
Phædo, which had persuaded him, "Assensio onlnis illa 
elabitur" (i. 11.), and when Seneca speaks of the philoso- 
phers as "reIn gratissin1aln pron1Ïttentes magis fluàIn 
probentes," and calls it "bellunl somniurn." Epist.l02. 
Noone preten<.ls that the ancients had a firm and 
abiding opinion, founded on very cogent reasons, re- 
02 
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specting a Future State; and with far sounder theolo- 
gians than they were, the anxiety naturally incidcllt to 
so 1110roentous an inquiry may well excite occasional 
doubts, and even apprehensions. 'Vho questions Dr. 
J ohnson'8 general bèlief in Revelation, 1Jecause in n10- 
Inents of depres8Íon, ,,-hen desiderating some stronger 
evidence, lIe was kindly told by a religious friend that 
he surely had enough, and answered, " Sir, I would h.al:e 
nwre ? " 
3. 'Yhen Strabo speaks of the Brahmins having in- 
vented fahles, like Plato, upon future judgnlent, it is 
l)lain that he alludes to those speculations in the Phædo, 
which are avowedly ancl purposely given as imaginary 
respecting the details of another world. To no other 
1) art of the Platonic doctrine can the Brahn1inical n1)'- 
thology be likened: nor would there be any accuracy of 
speech at aU in cOlnparing those fables to the n10re 
abstract doctrines of the immortality of the soul, as the 
,yonls literalJy do-( W77tEf X.CXl IIÀx7w:I 7tEfl 7}jÇ aç 9ap- 
(flXÇ y:';X.rj>). 
4. The quotation froln Aristotle n1ay refer to this 
,,"orkl n1erely, but it is celtaillly Inade a good deal 
stronger in Bishop \Varbur wn's translatioll-çOßEfW7'X- 
7'0"/ ÖE eCX'lX7
5' 7tEfXÇ yap, X.Xl oUò!:Y é7l 7W 7'E9vE:.vTl B' 6:ìrw 
El, 
:';";"'E æfcx9
"" O:JTE %X%
"/ El"/CXl. "Death (as our author 
renders it) is of all things the n108t tpITible; for it is 
the final period of existence, and beyond that, it appears 
there is neither good nor evil for the dead man to dread 
or hope." This is, at the best, a lnere paraphrase. Aris- 
totle says-Death is 1l1Ost terrible, for it is an end (of 
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us), and there appears to lJe noilzing further, good or 
bad, for tlte dead. Even were we to take this as an 

wowal of the Stagyrite's opinion in the 
ense given it by 
Bi
hop \VarburtJu, it I) roves nothing as to Plato. 
4. Some of the Stoics seeln certainly to have held that 
the dissolution of the body closed the scene, and that 
the body ceased to exist hy the resolving of its nlortal 
fnuue into the kindred elenlents. X evertheless, 11lany of 
their observations nlay be conceived to regard the yulgar 
surerstitions, and many of their sayings to flow fronl the 
habit of grandiloquent contempt f0r all bodily suffering. 
_Howeyer, no one Inaintains that all the ancient sects of 
Theists, and each disciple of every sect, firnlly helieyed 
in a future st:lte; and it must he renlarked that the 
question raised by Bishop \Varburton heing as to the 
belief in a state of retribution, his citations fronl Seneca 
and Epictetus go to deny the future continuance of the 
soul altogether. K ow he does not deny that at least 

on1e of the ancients did believe in this. 
5. But the authority of Cicero l)resses our author the 
1110st closely, and accordingly he makes great efforts to 
c
cape fronl it. After showing some circumstances, 
rather of expression than Ðny thing else, in his philoso- 
l}hical treatises, he cites the oration Pro Clucntio, where, 
fpraking of the vulgar superstÏtioI:l, he says it is gene- 
ra.lly disbelieved, and then 

ks, "Quid aliud DlOrs eri- 
l1uit rræter sensunl doloris ?" But this at best is a rhe- 
torical flourish; and being delivered in public (though 
ùefore the judges) never could be seriously meant as 
an esoteric attack on the (bctrine. The (l-Jctrillcs in 
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the De Officiis relate only to the Deity's being incapable 
of anger or malevolence, on which account he praises 
Regulus the more for keeping his oath when all IJhilo- 
sophers knew nec irasei Dellrn nee noeere; w hic h shows, 
, 
according to our author, that Cicero could not believe in 
future retribution. But this is said by Cicero only in 
reference to imluediate punishlnents, or judglnents, as 
the vulgar term them. At any rate, the passage is quite 
capable of this sense, and every rule of sound construc- 
tion binds us to prefer it as consistent with the other 
passages on a future state, while those passages will bear 
no Ineaning but one. 'Ve 11lay here observe, in passing, 
the gratuitous manner in which works are held esoteric 
aud exote1'ic, just as suits the purposes of the argulnent. 
The Offices contain the above passage, and therefore, 
Bishop "\Varburton says it is the work which "bids the 
fairest of any to be spoken frOlll the heart." The passage 
in the SOll1uium Scipionis, "Omnibus qui patriam con- 
servarint, adjuverint, auxerint, certuIll esse in. cælo, ad 
definitum locunl ubi beati ævo selnpiterno fruantur," 
(Som. Scip. 37,) is got rid of, by saying that the ancients 
believed souls to be either human, or heroic and denlonic, 
and that the two last went tJ heaven to enjoy eternal 
happiness, but that the fornler, cOlnprehending the bulk 
of mankind, did not. This is begging the questi0u to 
no purpose, for it is also giving up the point, and at 
the utmost only reduces the author's position to a denial 
that the ancients believed in the Ï1nnlortality of all souls. 
It must, however, be observed, that unless he is allowed 
to assun1e also something like election and predestil1a- 
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tion, he gains hardly even this in his argunlent; for if a 
nlan by patriotic conduct can beconle one of the heroic 
souls, and so gain eternal life, ,,-hat more distinct admis- 
sion can be desired of a future state of retribution? That 
the doctrine of imnlortality was, hy many at least, con- 
fen"cd in SOlue such way, n1ay be true. The beautiful 
l)as
age in Tacitus seenlS to IJoint that way, "Si non 
CUIU corpOle extinguuntur magnæ animæ."-( Vito Ago 
sub fin.) The 111ain proof, howe\"er, against Cicero's 
belief is dra'wn fronl the Epistles, where alone, :says our 
author, we can be sure of his speaking his real senti.. 
D1ents. Yet never did Inoof nlore cODlpletely fail. 
\V"-riting to Torquatus, he says, "Nec enim dunl ero, 
angar ullâ re, cum omni yaCelll cull)ft-et si non ero, 
sensû omnino carebo," (Lih. vi. Ep. 31.) ;-allrl to 
Toranins, " Ilua rntio videtur, ferre 1110derate, lnæsertinl 
cunl omniuln renUl1 n10rs sit extremuDl," (Lib. yi. Er. 21.) 
And this, which really lTIEanS nothing nlore than a conl- 
mon remark on death ending all our pains and troubles, 
the learned author cal1s "lJIofessing his dislJelief in a 
future state of Jetribution in the frankest Inallner."- 
Div. Leg. iii. 3. 
I t seems, therefore, not too 111uch to say that the 
Divine Legation does not Inore completely fail ill proving 
the grand l)aradox which forms th
 main object of the 
argunlent, and which has been l)arodied by Soame 
Jenyns, in his 1110St injudicious defence of Christianity, 
than it does in supporting the minor 11aradox which is 
taken up incidentally as to the real opinions of the 
ancients, and which, it must be adnlitted, is indeed quite 
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unnece
sary to the generrrl argnnlent, and as little d
l- 
Inages it hy its entire failure, as it could help it hy the 
most entire success. 


--- 


N OTE X.-SECTIO
 VI., p. 138. 
A LEARXEO and valuable work npon the life of Lord 
Bacon is l)repared for publication by 
Ir. B. 1\Iol1tague, 
and will soon be before the world. SOllle very illlportant 
facts are proved satisfactorily by. the ingenious author, 
and show how nluch the crÏ1ninality of this great man is 
exaggerated in the conUllon accounts of his fall. But 
it is clearly shown, that he was Ine\-ailed upon by the 
intrigues of J anles 1. and his 11rùfligate minister to aban- 
t10n his own defence, and sacrifice hÏ1nself to their base 
and croaked policy-a defence which disgraces theln 
TI10re than it vindicates him. One thing, however, is 
undeniable, that they who so loudly hlanle Bacon, oyer- 
look the nleanness of allllost all the great stateslllen of 
those court1y tilnes. 


rl"illted by ""l1.LIA)1 CLOWES and 
"X
. Stamfonl-s!rcct. 
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